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PREFACE 


The present book was drafted in the summer of 1927, and 
has been revised and rewritten in view of materials in 
Z^ndon and on my return home. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. M, H. Krishna, M.A-, 
I).Ut.(I^nd.), Professor oi History and Director of Archaeo¬ 
logy in Mysore, 1 )r. L. D. Bamott of the British Museum, 
Professor V. W. Thonuis of Oxford, Dr. Gilbert Slater, late 
of the London Scliool of Econr)mic3, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Panditaratnam L. Srinivusneharya of Mysore, Pandit R. 
Chakravarthy, and Mr. L. Karasimhacharya of the Mysore 
Areliaeological Department for various kinds of help. But 
the responsibility for interpretations and conclusions found 
in the book is entirely mine. 

I am also indebted to Dr. Sh&ma ^try for his excellent 
translation of the Arthakdsira, which I have liberally made 
use of in the following pages. 


H. K. COPAL 
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INTRODUCTION 


Since the discovery of the Kauti^ya Aiihakastrti so much 
has been v/ricten about it and the Mauryao period that 
some apology seems necessary for one more addition to that 
literature. But the Artkakiiira is a mine which has not yet 
been exhausted, and it “will continue to give occupation to 
scholars for a long time to come from many points of view/^ 

The Mauryan period may roughly be said to comprise the 
years between the last quarter of the fourth century and the 
first quarter of the second century b.o. The principal sources 
relied upon for information during this period are KaufiJya's 
Arthaiistra, AiMi edicts, the accounts of the Greeks, and 
stray references in later writers, Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Greek, 

There is much controversy about the date of the 
Arthaiditra and the conditions which it describes. There 
are scholars like Wintemiti,^ Jolly,* and Hildebrandt 
who ascribe the work to the third century after Christ. 
Others, like Fleet,* Shfima Sistry,* R. K. Mookerjea,* 
and Jacobi, ascribe the work to the last quarter of the 
fourth century B.c, There are also some scholars* in whose 
opinion the Arihaiiiira describes pre-Mauryan policy. 


i S^$ Probitms of Indian Litiratura, p. X09, 

* Arthai&sifa. edited by J. E. JoUy, ycl, i, p. 39, 

* Introductory Note in SUma Sisery'i treoslatioa of tbe 
Af^^addsira. 

‘ Artk. rratt^u Preface, p. ix. 

* Introductory Essay in N. K. Law's in Anaanf 

PoHty. Tbe earns view is found in AfakJ’mafi^fiSdhydya Gaoapati 
gtstri’e preface to vol. ii of bla edition of tbe AtIkaiSs&a and in 
K V. Rangaewamy Aiyangar’e Introduction in bii Cwidarations on 
some Aspects of Anaisnt Indian Pohty. A lucid and interestiag dis- 
cuaaion of the eubject is found in Hemacbandia Ray Cbanduri's 
articles in the Indian Anli^stary, 1935. See also Sbiiaa SSetsy's 
article in tbe Calcutta Pavitw of 1935. 

* Eof^ History of India, p, I45. 
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Without entering into dSscusaon about these questions, 
I have followed the view of F. W. Thomas, He writes:^ 
"Concerning the condition and organisation of the vast 
Mauryan empire, the Greeks have jvovided us with a con> 
siderable body of valuable information; and as the Artha^ 
iastTA furnished the means of describing the complete polity 
existing at the time, its land system, its fiscal system, its 
administrative system, its law, its social system, with some 
view of literature and religion, we shall not forgo the 
opportunity so rare in Indian history—we must wait for 
the time of Akbar and the Ain^Aftbari —of dwelling a 
little on the picture." A discussion of the date of the great 
work is unnecessary for our present purpose; the general 
conclusion that It describes the conditions existing in the 
Mauryan period has been accepted in this book. 

Next arises the question whether what Kaufilya describes 
is an ideal or what was existing actually. According to 
Thomas, "the ArtMdsin furoisbes the means to describe 
the complete polity existing at the time." Jolly thinks 
that the ArituU 4 sira is thoroughly realistic and worldly,* 
but that its author was not a statesman but a theoretician* 
and is closed to strict idealism. A study of the work 
of Kaufilya suggests to me that the author is describing 
only the state as be foond^perbaps made—it at the time. 
Of course it cannot be expected of any writer, much 
less of a great creative persoxiality like Kautilya, that 
his writings would be free from his own ideas and ideals. 
Kautilya may and does describe here and there what a 
state ou^t to be. But the description Is too graphic and the 
details too minute and numerous to indicate that the cen- 
ditioQS described were only ideal. The corroborative evidence 
of the Greeks as regards some facts and the parallels found 
in ancient Greek and Indian states for some others strongly 

> CambriAgf Hiticty of India, vd. U p. 474. 

• Op, eH.. 9 CL I, p. a. 

* Op, tti., voL i, p. 47. 
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sufgest that the Artkaiisira largely with the organira- 
tion ci the state as enstiog in the Uanryan period 

There is zio necessity to consider the question whether the 
work is the product ol an individual or of a school 

The present hook is an attempt to study the public 
hnance of the Mauryan period from a modem point of view. 
The ancient ideas are presented in the light of modem 
economics, and wherever necessary they are compered with 
modem principles and conditions. They are also compared 
with those of the ancient world, specially Athens, and some 
striking parallels are found; for example, the tax on prosti* 
tutes. Ihese similarities will be noted in detail in their 
proper places. 

But some important differences between the Mauryan and 
the Athenian states must be remembered. TTiere was the 
great difference in sixe between a small city state like Athens 
and a vast empire like the hlauryan. Athens, again, was a 
democratic republic, and the will of the people detennined 
ffnandal principles. Mauryan India, on the other hand. was. 
at best, a benevolent d^potism, and the policy of public 
admimstratioD was inSuenced by the teachings of the tnviHs 
and the notion of dMama. as well as by the conditioa of 
the times. In Athens there was little of standing army, and 
in times of war the state e3^>en$e$, for example, of equip¬ 
ment and the like of the national tniUtia. were ignorable, 
as every citixen fumisbed his own arms; in India there was 
a huge standing army equipped and maintained by the 
state. Lastly, the period of Greek history with which we 
have compared the Mauryan conditions is generally pre- 
Mauryan. These are no doubt important considerations to 
be borne in mind, but we cannot but feel surprised at some 
peculiar outstanding suniianties. 

Another explanation is perhaps not out of place. Ancient 
Indian administrations have much in co mmo n. In this book 
Mauryan principles have been often compared with 

those mentioned by a few of the ancient thinkers, and also 
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with what actually prevailed m the Indian states even as 
late as the tenth century after Christ. But no detailed com> 
parison is made, as this book deals with a particular period. 

To acquaint ourselves with the fiiwnrial system oi the 
Mauryao period '*we must consider in what manner her 
finances were administered, what were the wants of 
the state, what revenues the state bad for the supply of the 
same and whether they were sufficient for the purpose and 
even funusbed a sarphas. and what extraordinary means 
of aid were employed upon the occurrence of pecuniary 
embarrassment. We confine ourselves in the consideration 
oi the subject, excluding subordinate communities and 
corporate bodies, to the administration of the state itself/' 


PART I 


REVENUE 





CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Importance of fiaano^Pecoliax fmtur m AppKcaliop of 
(Do4en oi tsatioo 

A GREAT finance minister of modem India. James WUson, 
once oliserved: "Finance is not arithmetic; fmance is a 
great policy; without sound finance no sound government 
is possible; and without sound government no sound finance 
is possible." Indeed, finance is the very life*breath of the 
state. In modem sodety its all-absorbrng importance is 
unquestionably established. 

While dealing with an ancient state, the first question to 
be considered is whether the andent—for our purpo^ the 
Maurya—financiers considered of the same unpor* 

tance as we do. and. if so. how far it was organized The 
profound truth of Wilson’s statement is. indeed as old as 
the day when states and governments were first formed. 
The Mauryas fully recognized the extraordinary importance 
of finance. In Kautilya's words, "All undertakings depend 
upon finance. Hence foremost attention shall be paid to the 
treasury."' Again, •'Thus, when both the receipts and 
expenditures arc properly cared for, the king will never 
find himself in financial or military difficulties."* Finance 
was considered to be one of the elements of sovereignty 
itself. "The Wng, the minister, the country, the fort, the 
treasury, the army, and the friend axe the elements of 

' Arth., Bk. n.cb.fi: 

TastiUtpinam 

• /frt*., Bk-V.cli. 3: 

EvamaolkshHAy^oysya^ Mr a rf e g tfwywsy nMpnSti. 
Compare KimaitdaMa. v. 62. 
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soverei^ty/’* Even among them finance and the army 
were marked out a$ the most important, and of these two 
the palm was given to the former. Nay, it was considered 
to be the basis of virtue even. To quote KaufiJya: "But 
finance was the chief means of observing virtuous acts and 
of enjoying desires. Owing to a change in place, time, and 
policy, either finance or the army may be a superior power; 
for the army is sometimes the means of securing the wealth 
acquired; but wealth is always the means of securing both 
the treasury and the army, Since all activities depend up^n 
finance, financial troubles are more serious."* It was more 
important than virtue, not because "as a robe conceals 
a woman’s nakedness, so does wealth conceal sin/’* but 
because "religious merit springs from the treasury, 01 son 
of Kunti; and it is through the treasury that the roots of 
the kingdom extend,"* Or, as KaupUya puts it, charity and 
desire depend upon wealth for their realization,’ and "finance 
is the chief means of observing virtuous acts."* It was 
because that finance was considered so important that it 
was, along with the army, under the direct control of the 
king.* Both of them were required to be located in one place, 
although their actual administration was under two trust- 

* Bk. VI, cb, j. SvimyamS^janapadadurgttkUada^ 4 a- 
•niWet praAriiayafi, Tbii idea of ^e ««vea elements of ecverelgnty 
WM very commoa In ancient India. YAJHavalhya, i, xa, 353; VU/mu 
ill, 33: KSmandaha, i, iS, 

* Arth., Bk. VIII, cb, X, KM dharmAkSmahilufi, ete. See also 
Artfi., Bk. IX, ch. S, where Kautilya lays that wealth is to be secured 
prior to even virtue and enjoyment. Compare what Hopklos lays 
(J.A.O.S.. vol, xiU) of a pasaase in the USmdya^a: "The poesibility 
erf the kingdom exiitiiig without taxation seems specially to irritate 
the compilers of the epic. They revert to the subject again and again 
and prove that the king must have wealth—his anny.hia happineee 
his virtue depend upon it." 

* Hopkins, op. cit. 

* SdHiiparvA, ch. coodii, 

’ Arth.. Bk. I, cb. 7, ArlfutmulAU hi dfiarmahSmiviti, 

* Arih., Bk. VIII, ch. x, KM dharmakafnahilufi. Cf. Kimanda/m 
V, dz; xiv, aj, 3*^3. duAraHO*, iv, a, 3-6: aS ff. 

* Arth., Bk, VIII, ch. a, JCd4adJ94AiahiimdetruuamHhdir$ hunA/a. 
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worthy persons and elaborate departments.'* It is interesting 
to note that 5 ukra also pays the same importance to this 
subject. According to him, the king was to collect funds 
by any means to maintain the commonwealth, the army, 
and the sacrifices.'^ 

As will be seen in the course of this book, the wants of 
the state, as well as the sources of income, were so varied 
and numerous that they would do discredit to few modern 
countries, although some of the means of raising revenue, 
especially in financial difficulties, may not be ethically 
commendable. 

A peculiar feature of most ancient countries was the 
identification of the king with the state, and. consequently, 
the absence of any difference between the private purse of 
the monarch and the public purse. In the ^uryan days 
also this appears to have been the case. But, as will be seen 
presently, there was an efficient administrative organization 
under the king and a council of ministers who were all 
largely guided by the established notions of justice and 
virtue. Where, however, the needs of the state imperatively 
demanded—as in a calamity—funds, all possible means, 
fair and foul, were adopted." 

A fair idea of the revenue resources of the Mauryan state 
can be had from Kaufliya's description of the ideal country," 
The ideal country was one productive of subsistence not 
only to its own people but also to outsiders on occasions 
of calamities, containing fertile lands, mines, timber and 
elephant forests, and pasture grounds full of cattle, not 
depending upon rain for water, possessed of land- and 
water-ways, rich in various kinds of commercial articles, 
capable of bearing the burden cf a vast army and heavy 

Arth., Blc. V, cb. 6, and Bk. II, ch». is, 13, etc. Cf. YijUavoihyo. 
i. 13* 3*7« 

iv. 2, 3-4: aUo see 28-9. Contrast ye/Aow/Ayd, 

1 . ' 3 . 340- 

u inftA, Chapter IX. 

** Arih., Bk. VI, ch. T. Q. Kdmandaka, iv, 7,49 
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taxation, and inhabited by agriculturists of good and active 
character, Here are found the sources of revenue such as 
lands, mines, forests, faxes, and others.'* According to 
Kautilya, the country must have the capacity to bear 
heavy taxation, and a study of the taxes of that period 
indicates that taxation must have been as heavy as the 
people could bear, and |>erhaps heavier than to-day. 

Tht Mauryan taxes were greatly similar to those enu¬ 
merated by Dowell as being used by the Komans. 'J 1 ic 
following were the principal Koman taxes in use at different 
times and in different parts of the state: tributes from lands, 
poll taxes, income taxes on senators, tradesmen and n there, 
taxes on successions, houses and animals, indirect taxes like 
duties on exports and imports, and taxes on commodities 
sold at auction or in the public market. With these may be 
compared land revenue, poll tax, income taxon prostitutes 
and others, taxes on houses and animals, tolls and octroi 
duties (perhaps customs duties also), and sales tax of the 
Uauryan period. 

The variety of taxes is a compliment to Maurya financiers, 
for it must Imve been a great help in distributing equitably 
the burden of taxation, and Incidentally in yielding the state 
great income, as more persons contributed to the public 
purse with less harm to their own interests. 

A peculiar feature of Mauryan finance was the different 
forms of paying the taxes. Taxes were paid in gold, coin, 
cattle, grains, raw material, and personal service. This must 
have been of great convenience to the people, although 
somewhat embarrassing to the state. Some villages supplied 
soldiers in lieu of taxation, others supplied free labour, and 
still others dairy produce.'* No doubt there were coins, and 
gold was widely used, but taxes were received in various 

Cf. XOtnandafra. iv, S, 77-8. 

Afth., Bk. II, ch. 3s, SemShari& . . . gramJigram parikSra' 
ktmayudklyam dUnyap^kiraitya/tupyavisktikara praiikaramidattt 
Mv^diti nibandkaylt. 
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forms. This feature, though common in olden days, is rarely 
to be found to-day. 

A respectable revenue system in a modem state is expected 
to conform itself to certain canons of taxation, the first of 
which is the canon of convenience. It implies that a tax 
should be levied at the time and in the manner most con¬ 
venient for the contributor to pay it, e.g. when he has the 
funds to make the payment. This principle holds good not 
only in the case of taxation, but with regard to every kind 
of revenue which the state gets from its subjects. 

This canon was not new to the Mauryan financiers. 
Ch&oakya expresses this principle very picturesquely when 
he says: ''Just as fruits are gathered from a garden as often 
as they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often 
as it Incomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits, when 
unripe, shall never be carried on, lest theii source may be 
injured, causing immense troubleIt clearly indicates that 
Chipakya was aware that collection of revenue must be 
made at times when the people have the capacity to pay. 

Nor does it seem that the canon of economy was unknown 
in these days. Shortly, the maxim means that the tax 
should thus take out of the pockets of the people as little 
as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury. That is to say, the cost of collection should be 
small and production and consumption should not be 
injuriously affected. “Thus a wise Collector-General," says 
Kaufilya, “shall conduct the work of revenue collection, 
increasing the income and deaeasing the expenditure.”^’ 
Bk.V, ch. 

Pakuam pakvamivArOmSt pkaiair* r^Sd^Apnuydt 
AmochchidabSayild^arrt varjayet k^akAfaham, 

Gan&pati iistri {op. di,, vol. ii, p, aoi) read# tbe third quarter 
of tbe v«r#e w simaohohiiabhayidStnetji. while Jolly he# 
ehUabkayid&matft. Cf. KSmandakA. v. 8, 83; 5 *ftr 4 »W, i. 420; tv. 
2. 222-3: Manu, viii, 12$, 139. 

Arth.. Bk. n, ch. 6, JoUy {op. dU. vol. ii, p, 29) interp^ it 
u "Retraining government eervaals.” See also Gaijapati SSatri, 
op. cU.. i, p. tss- 
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Moreover, in a slate where retrenchment of government 
servants was known,'® it is but natural to expect this 
principle of economy in operation, 

The other aspect of the principle of economy, via. that 
production and consumption should not be injuriously 
affected, was perhaps not forgotten by the state which 
recognized that hnanciai prosperity depended on public 
prosperity, abundance of harvest, and prosperity of com¬ 
merce among other things,'® and that people can be well 
of! and commerce can flourish only when production and 
consumption are not hampered. 

Adam Smith explains the canon of certainty in these 
words: "The tax which each individual is bound to pay 
ought to be certain and not arbitrary, The time of payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all 
to be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
person." The Maury as were aware that uncertainty of any 
kind was greatly troublesome, to both the state and the 
subject, So they had Axed the amount of land revenue, 
water rate, and other kinds of payments. According to 
KautUya, taxes on commodities Intended for sale were to 
be prescribed once for all.” As regards the time of payment, 
collection of revenue at a season when people u*ere unable 
to pay was forbidden because it injured the source and 
caused immense trouble, 

If this principle is violated and the taxes to be paid are 
uncertain, then "every person subject to the tax Is put 
more or less in the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either 
“ Arlh., Bk.ll, ch.e: 

£vatrt ftutyStiamudAyetft tfiddMiifi darsaylt 

Hniioffivyayttsyackapf&jia^ sOdhaylekcha vipa^yayaffi, 

Arlk., Bk. 11, cb. S, SatyasampalfasiyadbSkuiyatri. Cl. Ssntiparva 
boocviii. 15 KSmandaka, v, 8, 77-i, iv, 7. 4S; U, 545-6. 

S5i-a. 

*• Arlk,, Bk. II, ch. 12 , Evam ssrvUhu pa^yisku sOiOpayin 
mukkAiAtn^kam. Compile iv, 2, 214: ‘’Dutwa are to 

be levied od geode only eace"— 
irlkyatft paryaniAk. 
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aggravate the tax upon any obnoxioua contributoi, or extort 
by the terror of such aggravation, some present or perquisite 
to himself." To safeguard against this evil of over-collec¬ 
tion by the revenue collectors, punishments were inflicted. 
“Whoever doubles the revenue, eats into the vitality of the 
country. If he brings in double the amount to the King, 
he shall, if the offence is small, be warned not to repeat 
the same; but if the offence be grave, he should propor¬ 
tionately be punished."*** There were numerous officers to 
And out any mismanagement in revenue collection. 

As for the principle of sufficiency or adequacy,** the 
revenue collected by the Mauryas appears to have been not 
only sufficient but much in excess of what was needed for 
the ordinary expenses of the state. In modem times the 
revenue is determined by the ordinary expenditure, and for 
extraordinary expenditure like war or famine, generally 
borrowing is largely resorted to. Balanced budgets are 
to-day much in fashion, and enormous continued surpluses 
are looked down on as bad finance. It was otherwise with the 
Mauryan financiers. Revenue was determined by expendi¬ 
ture including extraordinary expenditure which coi^d be 
foreseen. As a precaution against wars, large surpluses were 
accumulated, and the people were not generally taxed much 
specially for war. Thus, in a state where surpluses were 
common,** the question of sufficiency of revenue does not 
at all arise. 

The principle of variety means that because a particular 
tax or a few taxes tend to bear unjustly upon one class or 
two, it is necessary that there should be a variety of taxes 
so as to distribute the burden equitably. The principle 

** Afth., Bk. II, cb. 9, Yassamudayatn dvigttvBntudbfUlvayoii sa 
janapadofft bkaXshayaH. etc. Doubling tbe reveaue must not be 
tskea too literally, but must be uadentood to mean over*collection. 
Cf. SukfttiAti, i, ei7-x9. 

Seligman {Sktdi»s in Publio Finanu. p. 131) terms this canon 
the phnciple of adequacy. 

» JnfrA, pp. X3S 
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source of revenue in the Mauryan days was no douht land, 
but there were other sources of income also, e.g. taxes on 
commodities, octrois, tolls, customs duties, excise duties, 
sales and income taxes, etc. Thus the principle of variety, 
too, was recognised. 

But how far the canon of equity was put into practice 
by the Mauryas cannot be determined. 



CHAPTER II 


CLASSIFICATION OF REVENUE HEADS 

cUasificAtionB—Modem cks&ifieatione^lAuiy&n 
items of revcaue uoder modem heeds—Appendix—Some 
revenue terms: i^stu, vdstuka. kara. raj^u. and ehdrara^u 


A CLZAR cJa5:sification of revenue, as of expenditure, is 
important from the academical as well as the administrative 
standpoint; and it is indispensable for a correct and scientific 
understanding of finance. We shall, therefore, first note the 
classifications of revenue given by KaufUya, next consider 
present-day classifications, and then try to arrange the 
Mauryan heads of income under a modem classification, so 
that the ancient sources of revenue can be conveniently 
compared with the modem ones. 

Kautilya mentions three different classifications of public 
income. The first is based upon the sources from which 
revenue is derived.* 

I, roRTS (tit*rg 4 )* 

This bcluded revenue from the following sources: 

Tolls, octrois, and perbaps customs duties 

Ftfiss (doads). 

Weights and messttres {pauiava).* 

» Bk. II, ch. 6, Samikaria durtaift rtUhivsfrt khanitfi sUufft 

panaift vrajam vA^ikpaihatft ehAtikshiUt, 

• Dyrtam does not seem to mean only the capital as P. N. 

Bannerjea takes it in hit Public Adminuiraiiw of AndfHt India, 
p. 175. It probably denotes fairly big and perbape fortified tovms, 
e.g. the district towns, provindal cajntals, and the like, where the 
same eystem of &dmimetratioa as in the capital, Pitallputra, was 
perhaps instituted. . . . , 

• This item and others following which are not explained In the 
footaotea in this chapter axe discussed in detail in the book lattt on. 

• This appears to be the revenue from the department of we^ts 
and measures in the form of chargee for stamping, and thus autben- 
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Clty'S\ip«ruit«a 4 «nt 
Mint [lah$kstf& 4 hyahsha). 

Vi 3 af ««9 {rntdrOdkyakshA). 

Excise from liquor {ri^rtS}, 

Slaughter of animals (nmS}.* 

Threads (swA'a) 7 
Oils (Mtio}, 

Ghee (gArzU).* 

Sugar (ArAdftf}.* 

State goldsmith {sauvanfikS).^^ 

Warehouse of xnerchanclisc (pavyasamilhS).*^ 

Prostitutes (vU^S). 

Taxes on houses and building sites 

Oullde of aitlsani and handicraftsmen {/tSruiilpigaDSii).^* 


ticatlng ths corrsctneis of weights and measures used hy private 
pareons. Arih., Bk. IT ch. 19. An Income irom tins s<nirce, whiel), 
according to Sellgman {SrudiVr in Pvbhe Finamt, p. 987), is a 
fee, exists in many of the French colonies. Or could the income 
mentlonsd by Kauiilya be ths same as ths tax on weights mentioned 
In Ep. Ind, w, ao. 9. and Swih Iniittn Inscripiions, ii» no. 23, and 
the tuly<tm 9 yA in Ep. Ind., vil, no. 23? XJsIhom says that the 
teebnlcel aeaolng of iulyam^a Is not certain, but that its exact 
Crenilation is ''things to be weighed end to be measured." 

» $hlma S&itiy [Arth. rrenr., p. 63) translates Klgeri/ra ei town 
clerk. This does not appear as good as the one adopted here and 
suggested by Jolly (vcl. iJ. p. 17) specially in view of the description 
of raaglitratea given by Megesthenes. Moreover. Bk. II. eh. 

3d, Sbtene SAs^ hlaiself translatee nAgarikA as clty^upehntsndent. 
Ci. Bbattaewami'a interpretation. J.B.O.RS.. vol.xli.port 2. p. 205. 

' This was a sort of tax In kind whereby a certain proportlcn of 
animals captured by private persons was taken by the state. 

' This was perhaps income from the state department of weaving. 

• Ga^peti ^tri {op. di.. 1, p. z$6} explains these as the value 
rselixed from theix sale. 

* Geeapeti SAstri {pp. eii.. i. p, 33d) explains these as the value 
realised from their sale. 

This eppeere to be the income obtained by the manufacture 
of gold and silver articles for private persons. See Arik., Sk. ZI, 
ch. 14. Beveaue from mist is eeperately enunierated. 

^ Could this be a land of chaigs for keeping private goods io the 
state warehouse? See Ga^pati ^tri {op. oit., i, p. 136). 

“ fn/ra. Appeedix, 

^ KAndilpiia<oAt^ appears to include mechanics, artisans, and 
artists, Apte (SeW'fng. Dio., p. 397) quotes the following verse to 
enumerate the occupatioaa generally coming under this bnd: 
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&«perintend«Qt of gods {dk^&dkyakshS).^ 

Foil t&xes OQ uadeirable ioreigoon, i.«. MAtnA 4 $.>* 

n. COITKTRY PARTS 

This included: 

Revenue from crown lands 
Land revenue (&A^}. 

Kar%y* 

Merchants (vetitA)*'* 

Superintendent of rivers, ferries, boats, end ships {nAH* 
paiastaronSv^) 

Towns 


TaitihAiehA tantrui^dyaichA nOpiid raJahoitaiU. 

PadihemaiekArmAMArAicfui hAravaiiilfiindmAUlti. 

i.e. cerpentera, weavers, barbers, the fifth clase (?), cobblen, end 
artisans. Could the revenue from this source be a Idad of fee for the 
recognition of the guilds, or for spsdel pidvilegea granted to then, 
like the "fines,'’ Uceneea, coceeesiona, end frenchisee of medlaevel 
Europe? {infra, p. pe). 

^ It is not clear what income this was. This appears to have 
included a tex on people congregating, perhaps for worship, upon 
the appeerance of a spirit. This tex was not unknown in ancient 
India (ti^ro.p. 143} > It may have included other itemaalso. Could it 
indicate any kind of tax on the income of the temples given by the 
devotees or got from the temple property? It may be pointed out 
that in financial difficulties {infra. Chapter IX) temple property wsa 
eometitaes confiscated. Could there have been in ordinary timea any 
tax on the property? 

11 This appears to have been a kind of poll tax [infra, p. 99), 

” Infra, p, 1X6, 

Infra, Appendix. 

u It is not cert^n what this was. for there were many taxes which 
business men paid. Perhaps this refers to the trade taxes, sake tax, 
and the like. 

This included tcUs and revenue from mercaAtile marine {infra. 

^ It is unoertun what kind of revenue this was. Gapapata ^tri, 
who alone attempts at some explsnation of it, says, paf/anam 
a/panofaraMhyam {op. ci4.. vol. i, p, 136), which explanation does 
not take us any further, for what was this income from small nagara 
or town? Could this be some kmd of contribution from towns towards 
the imperial budget? 
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Paffton grotiDd (trivia] 

Road cess'* (bOfftmC). 

Rajju.** 

Chorara^jH}* 

HI. MINKS (AAd«») 

This included:** 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Biamcnde. 

Gems. 

Pearls. 

Corals. 

Conch shells. 

Metals. 

Salt. 

Otlrer minerals extracted Iron plalas aad mount^n slopes. 


IV. ISRIGATIOM {situ)* 

This included revenue from i* 

** Tbit WM perhaps some charge levied for the privilege of using 
tbs psstufs grounds for grssing tbs cattle. 

** Infra, pp. 77 and 90. 

u I^a. Appendix. 

»* Ibid, 

s* Arih~, fik. 11. ch. d, SuvaiyfarafaSatHo^imuktMpmSlaSaAhhaUha- 
lava94tkimipfatUtr4ratad MtM i> 

* Sh&ma Slstry (ArfA. Trans., p. 63} translates the word u 
buildings and gardens, and Ga^apatt Sistri (op. ciU. vol. i. p. 137} 
iaterpreti it as pusApavifddaya^. i.A flower gardens and the llk^ 
while Kaudlys himself explains it [Arth.. 6k. III. ch. B), though 
ia a different coimection, as karvaAiUySsasamBoHdhi anufrib^ 
rlfvh. i s. the fastening of the roof of a bouse to the transvems beams 
by means of iron bolts is c«Ued All tbeie interpretations 

(inclndiog KautUya's own) appear unsuited bare. The details 
enumerated under this bead deal only with cultivation. Neither 
buildiegB Qor any other public work (as Bancsrjea interorets the 
word in his Public Administraiion in Ancitni India, p. 175} is men¬ 
tioned. nor is it confined to gardens only, while the detuUs carefully 
omit dry lands. It appears, therefore, better to interpret it as revenue 
from inigation, which though an important source of income detailed 
by Kaufilya elsewhere has not been mentioned anywhere in this 
cksaificatioQ. 

** ArtJt.. 6k. II, ch. 6. PushpaphalaodlashaifdafiiddrtoH'iiUpSpait 
situb. 
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Flower g&rdens. 

Fruit gardens. 

Vegetapble gardens. 

Wet field lands. 

Laade where c rops are grown b7 sewing roots for seed (e.g. 
eugar-cane), 


V. POREST8 (WfW) 

The income from this source*® was derived from r 

OaiTie forests. 

Timber forests. 

ELephaot forests. 


VI, HERDS {vraja)*^ 

This included:®® 

Cows. 

Bufialoee. 

Goats. 

Sheep. 

Asses. 

Camels. 

Horses. 

Mules. 


vn. ROAD OF TRAFFIC {va^ikpatha) 

Land and waterways {ttfulapatU veripaihMiha). 

Anctfur ClassificaHon of Revinut i$ as folkws:*^ 

A rth, Bk. II. oh. 6. PaiumfigadrAvyahaiiivaHopAngraJa vanoft. 
Compare VirAnu, ui, i6, nOtavAna. Infra, p. lao. 

i« Beansijea (op- eii., p. 175) takes vrafa to mean pasture lands. 
This appears to be meorrset because income from pasture lands 
bas sJready been mentioned under "country parts." The revenue 
from herds was probably in the shape of the yield of cows 
and buffaloes and the like, and in the increase in the nomber of 
camels, botsee. etc,, which were used for military purposes among 
others. 

»• Arth.. Bk. II, oh. 6, GdM*»A»5Aam^‘dv»Afli7* khordshfrAmoivas- 
wttarahhA > «h. 6. 
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(x) Capital 

(а) Share 

( 3 ) Premia (vy^)-** 

( 4 ) ParighA (?).** 

Fixed taxes > 

(б) premium on coiiu ^rwpiAa}. 

(7) t^«a {4tyAya). 

Neither oi these classifications is exhaustive. Many kinds 
of revenue mentioned in the Arthaidstra cannot be classed 
under these heads; for instance, extraordinary income like 


presents and treasure troves. 

*» M<*Ui app«a» to the value of the output—for example, of 
Btate monopoliei like mining—of perhaps the yield of crown lanUe, 
and of lUte undertakinge Uke manufacturoe. Compare 
Bwtoi'i interpretation. J.B.OR.S., vol. xi, p. 58. 

(pp. cU.. i, p. xs7l think* that m&la ie the value reaJited by the itle 
of eraia*. fruit*, and the like. CS> SukrAnM, U, 7*7. ... 

» BHiga ie the ihare ia Wsd paid to the etate epecially land 
revenue. It ie improbable that other payment* in kind are also 
tocluded, e.g. imported *alt paid one^th portion to the fcng 
lArth Bk II ch. IS, AgAHtuUvo^m dadySt). Here 

frAdge appear* to be ueed in the roetrlcted technical eenie denotmg 

land revenue. , . . . 

M VySii is the premium in kind or in cash realUed on account of 
the difference between the royel and market meaiuree and weight*. 
Kautilva explaine the term thus, vikrayi pattySngm arghAvr<^h%^ 
paja mdndnmSMvUtihi vySjL See Bhatt^wtmi^i interpretatton 
of the word {8hm$wdmi. f. 34). In view of theee explanation* 
ToUy (op. cit.. U, pp. xd, fl 3 ) doe* not app*ar to be in 

regarding it a* ’ the name Of a certain tax." Al»o aee ArlM., Bk. II, 
ch. rs. and in/rA, Chapter VII, 

« The nature of thia eource of revenue i* uncertain. Bhatt»*w 4 mi 
the commentator i* himself doubtful (BhafKuwSmi. f. 34). He *aye: 
pmghafi pdrfArAf*<w<t« khhit. DMtuiAmulhthitS^m todjaMUkAt- 
mdnilsku pfAydgaliabdhAviiisha ityopart, Shima Sietry follow*, m 
Arih, Trans,, p. 97. the flret interpretation and regard* pangha 
ae the teeting chai^ of colne, while be merely notei the eecond 
explanation that it was the profit realised by the manufacture 
of goods from minerals. But in iM.. Preface, p. xxa, be trans- 
Utas it as a tax. Jolly also explains it as the name of a cwtaia 
tax though be does not explain what kind of a tax it was (^. «<., il, 
p. x8). Sohrabji Buggeete if parigka could mean invaetmeat 
{NcUs. p. ii). Acwrding to Oanapati Sistri it mean* ferry duo— 
Staradravyam (op. fiU.. i, p. 137 ); ^bde the same echolar interprets 
the word eleewhere (op. eii. I p- 206) « farfhshikam. 
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The Third ClassifUaHcn is * 

I. CURRENT {yafUtm&nah). i.e. receipts from day to day.*’ 


•• ^rtA..Bk,n, di. e, 

« Sukra also (ii. 645 fi.) suggcats fwi cJaoiAcationsj 

(i) A. Last year’s surplus. 

B. Current receipts. 

(U) A. Anaual. 

B. Idonthly. 

C. Daily. 


(iii) A. New. 
B. Old. 


(iv) A. Bstengifti to othns. 

I. Deposits (supantiAiAa). 
s. (y3«Aira). 

3. Loans (auUsMOf^iiAa). 

B. WeaUh wiih unknown eumon. i.e. (astK 9 mi*a). Gems and 

jewels found in street. 

C. Stlonging k> omsol/. 

i. Normal (raAa;i*o), I.e. regularly Increeaiog d^y, 
cQontbly. or yearly—aon*qoao economic receipts 
according to B. K. Ssxker (SnknnUi Trans., p. 93 )* 

{A) Ttntttrial {pinkiva), I.e. oomiflg from land. 
Natural waters. 

Artlfioiel waters, 
atisi. 

(b) Non^orrosirial 

Sulha. 

Pines (tfevde). 

Royalties on mines Idtors). 

Presents and contributions. 


2. Adhika (increase), i.e. quaei-economic receipts, 
(o) Ttnutrial 

Natural waters. 

Artificial waters. 

Villages. 

Cities. 

(i) Non-Uru 9 lrial. 

Duties. 

Fines. 

Royalties from mines. 

Presents and contrlbutioiis, etc. 
c 
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n. LAST BALANCB 

This incliides: 

U) Baiftnc* Qi previous year 

Wbetev«r is in the hands of others {forapraefOra).'^ 

(c) Whatever has changed hands (sanArJwW). 

in. ACCIDENTAL {anyajOia)^ 

This consists of: 

(e>\ Property lost and forgotten by othert [nai^praimrium). 

(6} Fines on government servants {»yuhSada 94 <*^)- 

( 0 ) Excess p^ts tax (^drfww)- _ .. 

(d) Compensation for damage (pdrjAfp**a»»).*' 

(a) Presents [nupaySnikam). 

Unclsimsd property 

(g) Treasure trovo{«iiA*J)- 

Let US now briefly consider modem clessifications of 
revenue. "Differng classifications of public revenue have 
been almost as numerous as the writers who have made 
We shall, however, note those given by Adams 
and Seligman.^ 

» This may b« govemmsat rsvenus not yet credited to 
Tolly however, suggests (c^, cit.. U. p. i®} that it may bo what 
bas^ brought forward from last yesr." This 
lacorract as the balance of a previous is dra^y 
Sohrabii accepts Sbima Sistry's tranilation (which is followed 
betel and asks If it could mean arrears [op. cU,. p. i»)- 

••Accidental revenue [anyAjUtt] li also mentioned In 
Bk II cb- X5. The details enumerated, e.g. preeeats, uocl^ed 
property, aii the Uke, are often rafened to m the Atthai&stra. 
Th«e, however, will be discussed in detail later on. ^ 

•» The interpretation of Jolly [op. at.. U. p. x 0 ) as lost 
OTonerty" is uoaccepUble because it has been akeady mentaon^ 
iiDdcr the name naih^prasmritom. Sohrabji (op. at., p. xa) suggests 
if it could mean confiscation. In/ro, p. i^o. 

« ToUv (op. at., ii, p. i8) translates 4amaragatasvam as the 
propity of one who hsa fled in a riot (or in times of war)(^uld 
Sia refer to the property of a rebel or coward who does not stand 
by the state? Infrs. p. xao, 

•• Ely and Wicker, Etaneniary PrincipUs oj Econanxos, p. 361, 

« Sffiaxa of pp. 3. 

1* BiSAy$ in Twiion, ch. xiv. 
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H. C. Adams divides revenue into three groups: 

I. Direct Revtnvt- 

(i) PnbUe domalRS. 

(ii) Public iDdoetries. 

(iii) Gratuities* gUts, and treasure troves. 

(Iv) Confiscation end IndeniBities. 


II. Rnmut. 

(i) Taxes. 

(11) Peas* assessments, fines, end peneltias. 


III. AnHGipaiory Ewsnus, 

(1) Sales oi bonds and other forms of commercial credit, 
(U) Trcuuiy notes. 

E. R- A. Seligman’s classification" is as follows: 

X, GfatuitoUB, e.g. gifts* 

3 , ContrectttsJ public properties and industry, e g. prices, 
g, Compulsory: 

(1} Eminsntdomain'exprcpriation. 

(U) Penal po«sr-fiaee end peoelties. 

(ill) Taxing power: 

(а) Fees. 

(б) Special aseaeemenls. 

(e) Taxes. 


We shall now place side by side classified modem Indian 
revenue heads, with the Mauryan incomes classified under 


similar heads; 

WOngRW JNUIAK JtBVSXUn 

ssAns** 

A. Tax RtimM. 

1 . DirMt^ 

Lex^ revenue. 

Income tax. 
Provincial rates. 
Ttibutes from state. 


MAvavAir aavsKiTa wow. 
UODtW HSaDS 

A. Tax Rfvtnu4. 

I. Diraat. 

Land revenue. 

Various taxes, eg. in* 
come tax* poU tax, 
etc. 


*• Essavs ** TaxoHcn, ch. ilv. p. 430« 
w Shiiras, Sc»wi« o/P«W« Finona, p. 63«. 
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KODBRN CKOlAH Itt VJUSUB 
HZAM (cm/.) 

A- Tcir RevtTtm (coat.). 

II. lndi»4et. 

O^om. 

Salt. 

Hrdwt. 

Stamp$. 

lUflstration. 

Customs. 

III. gwsmwww/ or wwrfif. 

CsAtnfi. 

Railways. 

Irri^tion. 

Otbtf pobttc works. 
Poata aod talegnpba. 
Uat. 

Fonats. 

Statiofiar/ aed priatisf. 
Sdantific sad 
laaeoua. 

IV. Ot)t*r Soitrui. 

lotcrsat. 

MiLtaiy rocdpts. 
Exehaaga. 
SupenamiatioB. 
UiseoHaBaoiis, 


lutnraij xxvamn VKOsa 
MODBKM BXAOS (wttf.) 

A. Tax Reotnu* (cost), 

n. Sndiftet. 

Salt 

Excise. 

Cuftoffls, Tolls. Oofrois. 


B. NanAOM Rsoaniu. 
m. Gaxtff m trU Mndxrtukims. 

MarcaBtiJa siarisa. 
litigatioa. 

Uiosa. 

Maaviactones. 

Tradiof. 

Uict. 

Fonats. 

^ows lacdi. 

IV. Otkar SptiHU. 

Treason trovea. 
CompaasatioBa. 
Uacbtimad property, etc. 
Miscellaneous. 
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SOME REVENUE TERMS 

lu Sanskrit treatises on Government, specially in the 
KautiJiya Arthaidsira, there are some revenue terms the 
exact signihcance of which is by no means clear. An attempt 
has been made below to explain a few such words, vis. 
vttsiuka, kara, rajju, and chdrafajj<^. 

Vis^ka 

Under the head durga} is mentioned a source of revenue 
called vdsiuka, which word has been translated by Sh&ma 
SUtry* as building sites, and explained by Gai^apati Sistri’ 
as Avatathanirmitdrastakshddayafi. 

Before determining what kind of Income it was, we shall 
ascertain the meaning of the word, and also of the word 
with which vdsiuka Is very closely connected; for it is 
by no means easy to know what the words exactly s^fy. 

Vdsit* has been defined by Kautilya* as gfiham kshdira- 
mirSmassitubandkastafdhamddkdrd vd vdstu^, i t. "Houses, 
fields, gardens, buildings of any kind lakes, 

and tanks are each called vdstu."* But Kaudlya himself 
appears to use the word in various senses, often with a 
restricted meaning. In the passage* krishidf^shfasihalA~ 
MiddrdrdmasHapdavdfavanavdstucka'ityadivagrika, etc., vSsh* 
evidently stands for houses only, as the irrigation works, 
fields, and gardens mentioned in Kautilya's definition of 

> A»h., Bk. n. ch. 6. • Arlh. Trcm,. p. «3. 

• Op. cit., I p-136. ♦ Arts.. Bk. Ill, ch. S. 

• Anh. Trttns.. p. 404. As regards tbs word Jolly 

eii.. U, p. 37) says that it may denote irngation works here as 

it is followed bytafdMa and AdhM. This interpretation appears more 
correct t ha n Sb&ma ^try's. which is quoted above. 

• Arlh.. Bk. II. ch. 33. ShSma ^tiy. in bis traoslatioa. p. Z73. 
appears to omit the word vistu. 
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vdstu are separately enumerated. Again, the word :s used 
in this restricted sense of house in the chapter on "Sale 
withi5ut ownership.”’ It is also used in the sense of fields.® 
It denotes a site in the passage vdsiukapraiasiavasiuni* 
Likewise in vdstwibhdgah}^ i.e. demarcation of ground. 

The same kind of difficulty is evident as regards vdstuka}^ 
Kautilya says, VSsiuhapraiasti dUi. and ShSma 5 &stry 
translates^* it, "On a site naturally fitted for that purpose.” 
Jolly's translation^ is very much the same, but he adds, 
"Or vdstuka may denote the art of building like vSstuvulyd. 
the meaning being that the harem should be erected on a 
site recommended by the rules of architecture.” 'Lhis sug¬ 
gestion of Jolly finds support in the chapter entitled 
Cfihavdstuka}* which deals with the rules of construction 
of houses. But the word vdsiuha is also used in the sense of 
house or building.** For instance, in the passage** tarvA- 
vdsiuhaydf^ prdksXi^kaydrvd idlAybk kishhurantarikd iripadi 
vd. it means,” "Between any two houses or between 
the extended portions of any two houses, the intervening 
space shall be 4 padas or 3 pedas." Again, sometimes the 
word is so used as to mdude all the items mentioned in 

* ArtK Bk. Ill, cb. j6, VimitUivOfskSpUtsSiUm anuvasyitm 

]iidUy<Uir^riyS^ipd*ha^d vS rd;Mimaiannid/tau 
fmavdituihu vii^asatuo no bMginA harfyub. Tbe pbrsH vdiiMvikrayak 
la the eeateoca la Bk. Ill, ch. 9, itands fer sale of buildings, 

wbil«, M the title of the chapter, it iacludei, if w$ aMUtne that it is 
used to deaote &U the items in the chapter and not that It is only 
» short heading, u Sbima SSstry obviously end correctly also 
takes It in bis trensletioTi (title of ch. 9 in Bk. Ill), ell the items found 
in the definition of vdslu. In the passage pSifuwUMiifa vAsUuH- 
ckhidrofp vd purayit (Bk. II, cb .3), vAsiu stands for remperta, i.e. 
building. 

* Afih., Bk. Ill, ch. 9. 

* Anh.. Bk. X, cb. 2. Herev&n* stands in the place of dM in the 
peasage vdstukaprAiAstt dUt in Bk. II, ch. 3. 

w ArtM.. Bk, II, ch. 4. 

u ArtM.. Bk. II, ch. 3, and Bk. 1 , cb. so. 

** Artk. Trans., p. 4a. Jolly's Bditioa. ii, p. is. 

u Afik.. Bk. Ill, ch. 8. » IM. Also Bk. II, cb. 3. 

^ Ar/h., Bk. HI, ch. 8. *’ Artk. Trans., p. 205. 
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Kautilya's definition of v&siu. For example, in the passage 
while concluding some chapters,*® dharmatthiyi vistukl 
vdsiuvikTay<Uf. The chapters deal with houses, fields, irriga¬ 
tion works, and the like, 

In the Jaiaka%}^ vaiihu {visiu) denotes site. Likewise, in 
the Damodarpur copperplate inscription of the fifth century 
after Christ,®® vSsiu is used in the same sense. It says: 
“Application had been properly made (by him) lor vdsfu 
[land] to be given to him in the neighbourhood of those 
cultivated lands for the purpose of building temples and 
store-rooms.” 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, it may be perhaps 
not inconect to take vSsiu to mean sites, and vdstttha, bouse 
or building.®* 

What, then, is the revenue from vOsluka} Even accepting 
Kaufilya's definition of vd$iu as including houses, fields, and 
gardens and irrigation works, we find that the mention of 
revenue from vdstuka leads us to take it as buildings and 
sites; for income from land is mentioned under country 
parts and that from irrigation under situ. Further revenue 
from land and irrigation cannot be expected from forts. 
Therefore the income from vdstuka appears to be from 
houses and sites, 

Next arises another question: Of what particular kind 
was this income? The revenue from houses and sites may 
take various forms. It may denote revenue from letting out 
buildings and sites owned by the state, This suggestion 
arises because a state which owned lands, mines, and 
manufactories—in short, was itself a private capitalist- 
may have owned houses and leased them out, even as it 

M Afth~, Bk. III. cha, lo aod iz. 

>» JfiUtMa. no. 257, •• £f' XV, no. 7 (4). 

« According to Monier*WtUiam*' Sam.-Eng- Diet,, p. 9®*. *'*** 
me&nj "the alto orlousdation of aboue«, gronnd suitable for huildujg 
a house, a building place, building ground, site, ground, a house 
habitation, abode, region, a kind of v^etable [ulsfufta]/" VSituka Is 
explained as the potherb Ch*nopodiim aibum. 
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did its ships and boats. Moreover, a similar instance is found 
in andent Athens,** where the state owned houses which it 
leased out to private persons. 

Or it may denote the value realized from the sale of 
government houses and sites, just as in modem days states 
and municipalities do sell building sites. 

A third alternative is that it may he in the nature of a 
tax on the sale or transfer of private houses and sites, This 
finds some support in the fact that the Mauryan state 
actually levied a tax on the sale of articles.** and also on 
the sale of land.** It would, therefore, be nothing uncommon 
to find one on the sale of houses and sites. 

But the greatest probability appears to be in favour of 
the last alternative, viz. that it was a house tax like the 
inhabited house duty of England and a tax on building sites 
as is common in modem days, This suggestion finds support 
in the and the later inscriptions. Sukra observes 

that the king should receive taxes from houses and abodes** 
as from lands and from shopkeepers.** Taxes on houses and 
shops are mentioned in the inscriptions. The Bankarpur 
inscription of SdmIlvaradSva I of A.D. 1055** mentions 
house taxes along with petty taxes, fines, etc. An inscription 
from Hottur (a.d. 1064)** mentions the grant of a tax of a 
paffa and a quarter on the . . . bouse belonging to the 
magistracy of Pottiyfir and the petty (?) tax on houses 
under the seigniorial authority. Again, the Kyasanur inscrip^ 
tion of Kityavarsha Amdghavarsha of ad. 970** saysr "For 
a meiiaJ (the tax is to be) four damma, for an . . . three. 

Boeckh. Pu^tte »/ p. 140. 

» ArtK Bk. 11, cb. 82. 

M An/i,. Bk. Ill, cb.p, 

** .$uArafi{(t, iv. 8 . 85^. B. K, Sark&r 

tranilales bAtUnUoTi as rest (Sukranfti Ttatts., p. 149}, but it 
appears better to take it as tax. 

* iv. a, 3^7, TalktkiafiatiiAibifyasiii 
Hare banslatea (Sulu/Aan as land tax. 

** £fi. Ind., xui, 00. 14. 

• £p. Ind., xvi, ao- ti. 


*• Ep. Tnd., xvi, no. 21. 
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for a hou^e two, the damma in houses (is to he) one gold/’ 
The house and shop taxes are also mentioned in the Arthuna 
inscription of the ParamSira ChiinuodsJSja of a.d. 1079.*® 

A rather doubtful piece of evidence is found in the 
Arthakisira itself. Kautilya says^ that one of the duties of 
the was to number the houses as tax-paying (karada) 
and non-tax-payinf, and to collect from each house gold, 
free labour, kulkd (which we shall interpret not as toll but 
as tax), and fines. This applied to the country as well as 
the city. It suggests that these may have been taxes on 
houses. But the point of doubt is that while vislukarn is 
mentioned under forts only and not under country parts, 
this passage from Kautdya refers to the country parU also, 
and would imply that there was the house tax in the 
country also. 

However, it appears that vislukai^ is the revenue from 
taxes on houses, and perhaps on building sites also. 

Kara 

The correct interpretation of the word kara is very 
important, specially for a true understanding of the questbn 
of land ownership because of the frequent use of the word 
in connection with land. 

In the Arihaiisira the word appears to have been used 
in different senses, one of which at least denotes a particulex 
tax. This use is found in the enumeration of kara as a 
particular form of revenue. ShSma &stry interprets the 
word in one place” as "taxes paid in money," while in 

•• Sp.Jnd .xiv. no. ax. This ineeriptioa says: "Under this constitu¬ 
tion tbsre wu uugned on eveiy houie of tbs whole population a 
drttmma, on the gambling (honee) two r&paAas." Also seeEp. Tnd., xlx, 
no. 4 , where a corporation of Viro-Saifajigai levies bouse and shop 
and assigns them to two temples. See also Ep. 2 nd., v, no. 9, 
where a tax on retidence within the vUlsge is mentioned. 

ArlA., Bk. II, cb. 35, fiorsddfiaradasaAhhyinina, etc 

*^ArtA.. Bk. II, chs. 6and 25, 

J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, pp. S3-4, prativarskadiyah, 

bhOdrapadika vOsanHMdyain pSddvam. 
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anotlier,** where the same word is used ia the same sense, 
translates it as "taxes or subsidies that are paid by vassal 
kiiigs and others,” perhaps on an interpretation of com¬ 
mentator Bhattaswimi's explanation of ic word as v£san- 
Hka and bkddrapidika. 

The first interpretation cannot be accepted, although the 
word has that meaning also,” because it implies that the 
other items of income mentioned along with kara were in 
kind. But it is highly probable that the revenue from 
merchants and the road cess, as well as the jnp4^kara and 
the irfsflrtgfl, were in money. The second interpretation not 
only contradicts the first, but appears to be an uncommon 
use of the word. 

Gatiapati ^istri* is at least consistent in his explanation 
that hara is f>haUvriksh(Uiiarnbandkam r^adiyam. This 
meaning appears quite new to the word kata. 

The difficulty in the interpretation of the word is to a 
certain extent due to KautiJya himself. He seems to use 
the term in various contexts, As remarked above, in Bk, 11 , 
chs. 6 and 15, he mentions it as a distinct source of revenue 
coming from country parts {rdsJ4fa). along with sUd (income 
from crown lands) and Wdgo (land revenue) and other items. 
This clearly indicates that not only was kara a particular 
tax and not the general name fgr tax, but also that it was 
an income from country parts only. Were it the name for 
taxes paid in money, as ShSma Sistry contends, it ought 
to have been mentioned under forts also, where a host of 
taxes in money is found. 

However, when Kautilya says** karadibhyak kritakshSlrd- 
ifyaikapurushikd^i prayaehchhii. the Aarados referredto appear 
to be the crown tenants, and kara therefore denotes sUd.* 

/.B.O.J?. 5 ., vol. xi, part 3, P« r<> 9 « 

** Vidfi tbe inttfpretatiwis of Manu. vili, 307, by MSdbatSthi 
aad Sarvajfian&rayaaa {MandaHh, vol. u, p. 1057}. 

»• Op. oU.. h pp. 136. Bk. II, ch. X- 

•• da^pati S&rtrl (op. eit.. vol. i. p, izi) takes it as tbe Idag’e 
share (fajabhiga). When is tbe satae chapter {Arth., Bk. II, ch, 1) 
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In Bk. Ill, ch. 10. which deals with the alienation oi 
lands, we find karadd^ karadishvadhdnam vtkfayAtn vd kuryuf^ 
hrahmadlyikd btahmailyikishu, etc. This perhaps refers to 
all lands other than aown lands. If it refers to all lands, 
as it does, kara obviously indicates hhdga, though it is 
probable that other taxes also are included, because of the 
succeeding reference to tax-free villages and to the hrahma- 
diya lands which were exempt front all taxes. 

Again, in the passage gnhd^Mcha karaddharada saAkbyd” 
nina.*^ etc., kara may have reference to taxes in money. 

Another use of the word kara is found when the king is 
said to protect agriculture from dav^^vishfiluirdbddhai^.*^ 
This protection obviously extended to all agriculture and 
both crown and "private" lands. Kara would, therefore, 
include as well as bhdga. But the use of kata in Bk. II, 
chs. 6 and 1$. in the particular sense clearly shows that 
there at least neither bkdga nor sUd is denoted by the word, 
for they are separately enumerated. 

Lastly, when brahmadiya lands are refened to as akaradd^. 
kara seems to denote all kinds oi taxes. 

This confusion in the use of the term gets confiizned by 
its employment in Manu and the inscriptions. Manu says.^* 
ybrakskanbaiamSdhatii karam iulkam cka pdiihivafu- Kara 
excludes kulka and hali. Manu’s commentators^ do not 
agree on the meaning oi the term in the foregoing con¬ 
nection. According to USdh&tithi, kara denotes iravydddnam, 

brAhmadiya landi are the hatA included, emong other 

taxM, #ns; if, as it is contended, though iacorrectly, the Mcond book 
dealswitbcrovolaDde only, then the lands would beonly 

crown l&ads. 

** If crown ianAtL ue included, it would imply that even the mere 
tenaat-cultlvator had the right of allenatioa. This is contradicted 
by the paseage quoted above (Bk. 11 , eh. x), where lands are said to 
be leased Dot o:^y for life, and, moreover, is opposed to common 
sense that a person viho merely cultivates another's land could 
alienate it. 

•• Arth.. Bk. II, ch. 35 . “ Arth.. Bk. IL ch. i. 

Manu. viii, 307. *• Mandoiih. vol. ii. pp. X056-7. 
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&nd accordijig to Sarvajnaniriyaoa it means tadwu [i.e. 
dhonyidihhagavai'^ ^uminiyatam dfyam hirattyatft. Righavi- 
nanda regards it as given monthly by villagers {grSmavdsxj, 
while Klimachandra explains it as guifnaddytkam. These 
interpretations are not supported by Manu's own explana¬ 
tion. "Lot the king make the common inhabitants of his 
realm who live by trai^c pay annually some trifle which is 
called a tax {kar&).“^ 

In the Gimar^ inscription* RudradUman’s treasury is said 
to have been filled by "tributes toll 

and shares/' while the dam is said to have been 
built without oppressing the people with hara, forced labour 
and benevolences. The use of baii in one place and 
kara in another seems to indicate that both cannot stand 
for tax in general.** 

In the Gaya copperplate of Samudragupta*’ it is men¬ 
tioned that the tax-paying cultivators and artisans should 
not be allowed to settle in a certain gift village. The mention 
of artisans as tax«paying indicates that kara is used to denote 
all the taxes* including those paid by the cultivator as well 
as the artisans. Likewise, in the Chanunak copperplate of 
Pravaraslna**^ akaradiyi denotes taxes in general, but the 
details of remissions enumerated in the grant include con¬ 
tributions other than taxes. In another inscription** kara 
stands for all kinds oi contributions other than land revenue 
and Mdgs (?], and yet in another** it excludes iulka, 
hhdga, bkSga. and hirai^ya (? gold).** 

*• Manu, vii, IS7. YaikviichiicpiMrsfKuya d^ayilkcrastijfiium; 
vyavahdr^ jivaiuam rajS rdthfri Compaie the 

iaterpretatiODi of USdhStitM, Ss^ajflaniriya^ KuJIuk&* RSght- 
vficacda, Kuideiu* and Ramachudra. Mandaith, voL ii, pp. 

** Ep. Znd,, viii, no. S, 

« In this sense the word is used inEp. Ind., xiv. no. 27* end xv* 
no. X, and some others. « G*tpta tmeripticns, no. 60. 

• Gupta Inscriptions. 00.5$. *• Gupta Insertions, do. 2S. 

** Gupta Inscriptions, nos. 37 and 38. 

*' AIm see £p. Ind.. i, no. iz, BAOgabJiigaJtaraAiravyddi. 
Kielhotn (Ep. Ind., vii, no. 32} traulates iaroAtraff^ia aa "payments 
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In the Khalimpur plate of Dhannapaiad€va,“ Kielbom 
takes kara as "payments in money," because he interprets 
^ii^ka as "payments in kind." 

The jfrdkni grant of the Pallava king, Sivaskandavaman,*® 
appears to use the word kara in two different senses. It 
says, * 'ckiUfekakodwnkavafiakam akarayollakavintsikhaffd- 
v^m adUdhaiadhigahanam araHhasamvinayikam alonagula- 
chcMbham akarawffhikwjaliam,’* etc., and this is translated 
by Biihler thus;®® "... this garden in Chilisrahakcdumka 
which belongs to brahmans (is to be} /ret from taus . . . 
free from the taking of sweet and sour milk, free from all 
troubles about salt and sugar, /r«s from iaxgt, forced labour 
. . . free from the taking of oxen in succession, free from 
the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of 
vegetable and flowers," etc. 

Bflhler's translation of kara in both places as tax appears 
incorrect. For if the word were intended to indicate tax in 
general there would have been no necessity for using it 
twice. Moreover, kara is enumerated along with other taxes, 
e.g. those on oxen, grass, wood, etc. Therefore it seems that 
the word is used in two senses—probably the first kara 
stands for tax in general, while the second denotes a par¬ 
ticular tax, perhaps like the one mentioned by Kautilya; 
or it may even derwte the taxes in money ii the taxes on 
oxen and the like were, as is quite possible, in kind, 
in mcney, ’'evidently taking hara by itself einply m "tax.” Jmt es 
Baxnett bsj karadAana^ {£p. Jnd., xiii, &c. S3), vrbile 
Ind., xii. ao. 8, Ridbftgovinda Baeak interprets the same phrase as 
"kara and Mranya tributes,” takifig the two as separate tributes. 
Basak's interpretation is eupported by £p. Ind., xvi. no. 3. where 
iastead of karakifwyddi is found bhdgabU(ap(Uukiravyakar<UutMdi> 
This ioterebasgeof the words, the use of kiratfyatft instead of Mraaya. 
and the menticn of the two terms along with (tax os) cattle {pain) 
and Mka, appear to confirm that hira^ya and kara are two diflerent 
ccntrlbutiona afid that, as f WAaand perhaps Afronyaalso wereio mosey, 
Kara does not refer to money taxes but only to a particular kind of 
tax. It is, however, uncertain ii hiraiiya indicates royalty on mining. 

** Ep. Ind; iv. no. 34, karapi^dakddi saryfoprotydyO- 

panayap. See Kielhom’s n^lanatioc of 

•• Ep. 7 nd. i, no. x, 


/Wrf., pp. S- 9 . 
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The one pecuJiar use of kora is found in the sixth Pitha- 
puiam plate of Virachfi^ ** where it appears to have been 
used in the sense of land revenue. The passage ^'praU- 
tamvafsara aira praHbhdgam sdrdham nishkam ka [ram] 
parikalpya.'^ etc,, is translated by H. Krishna Sastri as 
“having fixed an annual assessment of one and a half 
ni$hka on each of these shares." Perhaps a like usage is 
found in the PalitSni plate No. i of Dhruvasina I« which 
mentions the grant of "the karada field (formerly) enjoyed 
by the brahman, VisSkha." Sten Konow” explains that 
“karada perhaps means tribute-paying.” Thus in this mscrip- 
tion also kara appears to denote land revenue. 

Thus even in the inscriptions the word is used in different 
senses, and the uses in the Arthaidsira find support in one 
or the other of the edicts. In short, as remarked above, in 
Arth., Bk, 11 , chs. 6 and 15, it is almost certain that kara 
is a particular tax. The commentator explains it as taxes 
collected annually in the months of Bhidrapoda (April and 
May) or Vatania (August and September). But the exact 
nature of this tax is not known. 

Rajju and Cktr&rajju 

These are mentioned” as sources of revenue from country 
parts {rdshtra). Great difficulty has been felt in the conect 
interpretation of these words, especially of rajjd. ShSma 
Slstry translates” rajju as "ropes," and writes in the foot¬ 
note that the precise meaning of the word is not known. 
Jolly*® writes that "the rajjsU by name correspond to the 
officials in the Aidka inscriptions whose functions are rather 
those of the Sihinikas of the Arthakdstra:’ Ganapati ^istri” 
says, '"rajjuft vishayapdiddfyaift ityShuh," i.e. the revenue 
from district officers (vishoyapetia). 

The real explanation of rajju is indicated in the Artha* 

» Ep. Ind-. V, no. xe- 

•* Tnd.. xi, no. $. ^ Bp. Ind.. ti. p. ill. 

A U. ch. 6. « Arih. Trans., p. 63- 

•• Op. cit., u, p. 17. •' Op. ciU, i. p. 136. 
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kSstra itself. Rajpi is mentioned^^ as a lec^h used foi 
measuring lands. Its length is given as follows: 

6 Adm«« or 192 oAptlas as i dav^a ased In measuring such lands 
as are gifted to the brahmans. 

10 dsif 4 ^ — X 

z rajjAg M I pan^a (square measure], 

3 m I nivariMa (square measure]. 

The same 3 fajj&s plus two dat) 4 a$ os one side only m 1 bdhu 
(arm), 

10 dhanas •> i gcruUt. 

4 quarters •m x yijana. 

Thus are the lineal and square measures dealt with. It is 
thus evident that rajju was a standard of measure. Sh&ma 
^Sstry^ calculates 96 aikiulas as equal to 6 feet, and this 
gives the following measurements: 

Each aAguic is equal to tbree^uarters of an inch. 

I da^a or 19$ are equal to 12 feet. 

10 iofKfea or a ref/d is equal to 120 feet. 

Each therefore denotes a length of zao feet.** 

The escact length of the ra^, however, does not matter 
for the discussion. It is enough to know that it was & land 
measure. This conclusion is supported by the fact that in 
the KurudkammajdUifui*^ is mentioned an oftcer called rnjju 
gdhaliA amacco. who appears to be the settlement officer and 
who measured land by means of a cord {rdjja). Moreover, 
the fflyttAas,** who were officers of a very high grade under 
AfOka, appear to have been settlement officers. Further, 
Strabo has perhaps the rajjuhas in view when he speaks of 

^ AfiK, Bk. II, cb. 20. 

** Afth. p. 12$, foctncte. 

** C. V. Vaidya {MgdUvai India, vol I, p. 133), however, gives a 
diflerent length. He calculates the niuarUina as squal to xao cubits 
w x8o feet * 60 yards. The rqffO, then, would be 60 feet or 20 yards, 
j.e. half of what Shtma ^txy gives. 

** Jdtafia, DO. 276 (FausboU, vcl. il. p. 37 ti), i8 pi Utadivoiam 
janapadi hhiltam minanti rajjini bandhitvd ihAtft 

kkttioiamiktna gahopttvd ih(on Mtema aggafusi, ..." Vid4 the 
description of the ri^uJeas in Pick's Sod^ Organitaticn in Kotik- 
Bait /«bita <«• Buddha's Timo, pp. 746 B. 

*• RookSdKtsIII.IV.tAc. 
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magi$trates superintending; the rivers and measuring the 
land as in Egypt." 

The rajju was probably some kind of revenue from the 
land, but of what kind exactly is uncertain. It was some¬ 
thing other than the income from crown lands and land 
revenue, for both sUa and Mdga are mentioned along with 
rajju under country parts. 

As regards ehdratajjii, Sterna 5 sstry** translates it as 
“ropes to bind thieves/' Jolly** writes that “the chira- 
fajjukas recur in iv, 2$, as certain police officers responsible 
for robberies committed in their district." Sohrabji’® 
notes what ShSma Sistry has to say, and remarks: “The 
word chcrasn&yu is to be found, and Wilson has explained 
it as the Lecahirta (see Mon. Wm’s Die,, Ch^sniyu). The 
word again occurs in Bk- IV, p. 23*, 1 . 10, AvinUMm 
chdrarajjuha^. The word rajju preceding seems unnecessary." 
Ga^kapati ^istri** explains it as "ehdrarajjii^ chdra^dhakiya 
irAmdfyamityihuy Hultzch’* too, ia of the same opinion. 
He says: "In the Kaufillya, the two terms 'chdra-rajjH 
(p. 60) and chdra'rajjuka' (p. 232) seem to mean something 
like 'police' and 'police oflicer' respectively, Cf, 1 . J. Sohrabji, 
Notes on the Arthaidstram. p. 10 f., and Jolly in Z.D-M.G., 
71, 228." 

Gapapati ^istri's interpretation appears to be the correct 
one, as is evident below. According to Kautilya,’* if mer¬ 
chants lost their goods in villages through theft or otherwise, 
the headman of the village had to make good the loss. 
“Whatever of their merchandise is stolen or lost in the 
intervening places between any two villages," says Kau- 
tilya,’* “shall the superintendent of pasture lands make 
good. If there are no pasture lands {in such places) the 

•» Stroho, XV, 30. • A rth. Trsns.. p, 63. 

*• Op. cil.. U. p. 17. ” NeUi. pp. 10-11, 

C^. ciK i. p-136. ’* Corp. Itu. 2nd., voJ -1 p. 5. 

** Arih., Bk. IV, ch. 9. 

*• Arth. Trans., p, 2S3. a. AposihamOha. ii. xo, 36, 8; Vishpu, 
iii, 
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officer called eh^arajjuka shall make good the loss. If the 
loss of merchandise occurs in such places or parts 0/ the 
country as are not provided even with such security, the 
people in the boundaries of the place shall contribute to 
make up the loss, If there are no people in the boundaries, 
the people of five or ten villages of the neighbourhood shall 
make up the loss.” 

This passage clearly indicates that the eh^arajjukas were 
a sort of police officers responsible for loss of goods. But as 
to why the superintendent of pasture lands was primarily 
liable for the loss, and the chSraya^Jukas only in his absence, 
is not clear. Did these police offiws exist only where the 
superintendent of pasture lands was not founds At least 
there were some places in the country where the ch^a- 
rajjukas were not instituted, because, according to Kaufilya,” 
in places with no such security (i.e. a chSrarajjuka) the people 
of the neighbourhood made up the loss. 

However, that the chirarajjukas were police officers is 
proved by the fact that they were responsible for the 
security of the kingdom. Further interesting evidence sup* 
porting the above view is available from some inscriptions 
of a later period.’* Some of the insaiptions, while grant¬ 
ing lands, mention officers called chaur^<idharai:iikas’^ and 
revenue called chaurdddharapa.^ For instance, the Hampal 
copperplate of Srlchandradeva’* grants a piece of land: 
"sadaidparddhd saekaurMharapd paHkriias(irvapi 4 d." This 
indicates that cfuturdddharapa was some kind of revenue 
due to the state but transferred to the grantee. It is not, 
as R. D. Baimerjea translates,** “the right of extirpation 
of robbers,” for this right is a responsibility involving 
expenditure, and, therefore, is obviously out of place where 
liabilities exempted from and rights to revenue conferred 

« - 4 rtA„ Bk. IV, ch. 13. 

** Ep. Jnd.. xi, no. 3; xii, noi. d and 18; sdv. no. 33; xvii, no. 17. 

” Ep. Ind.. xi, no. 5; xii, no. 8j xvii, ao. 17. 

*• Ep, i«i., xii, 00. x 8 ; xiv, do. 35: xvii, no. tj. 

Ep. Ind.. xii. no, i8i •• Ep. Ind.. xiv, no. 33. 
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upon are enumerated. On the contrary it is, as Rid^Svind 
Basak® hesitatingly translates, “police taxes (?).” for the 
above sentence evidently means “with (the fines on) the 
ten offences, with the police taxes, without any liability.” 

Moreover, ^ukra states** that the police were to be main 
Uined out of money raised from the householders of the 
locality where they arc instituted. This clearly means a 
special tax for the upkeep of the police. 

In the light of the foregoing evidence it appears that 
cMautdddhararut indicates police tax and chaurdddHaraifika 
police officer- Likewise it is probable that cMrara^Jutia 
denotes police officer and cMrarajju police tax, and not 
either “ropes to bind thieves,” as Shfima Sistry puts it, 
or “police,” as Hultzch explains. For ehirarajj<l is mentioned 
as a source of revenue, and mere p^ce cannot be a source 
of income. It is a kind of contribution for the maintenance 
of the police, a tax perhaps^ like the modem punitive police 
tax imposed on a turbulent locality which requires extra 
police help. 

From the fact that the police officers may not have been 
in all parts of the country, as is indicated by Kaufilya, it 
may be that the tax was not imposed universally in the 
Idngdom, but only where the police were instituted. 

« £p, Xnd., ail, p. 142. ** i, sSr. 


CHAPTER III 


REVENUE FROM LAND AND IRRIGATION 

1. Land Revenue: Th9 ownerahip of lAnd—ExauuoAtioc 
of cnrroct viswa—CoocIu9ioii''^rve}' of lAnd—Fonna of 
settlement—Amount of revenue. II, ItriiAHon Rtvtnut: 
Wu there an irrigation cees ?'^DifiereQt rates of cee»— 
Comparison with modem Indian rates. 


I. LAW RSVBKUE 

At aU times and in almost every country the revenue from 
land has been an important source of income to the state. 
In our own country it was until recently the mainstay of 
Indian finance, yielding a large part of the revenue, Mauryan 
finances also seem to have depended a great deal, perhaps 
more than the British Indian finances ever did, upon this 
source of income. 

At the very outset it may be observed that revenue from 
land was received from two distinct soiurces—as income from 
royal domain, and from taxation of non-crown lands. Royal 
or public domain or crown lands mean in this book lands 
owned and often cultivated by the state, The non- 
crown lands denote the land in the possession—the question 
of ownership will be discussed at length presently—of the 
people. In this chapter is considered the problem of "non- 
crown" lands, the income from which source is called land 
revenue. 

THE OWNERSHIP OF LAND 

Before examining this question of ownership, it should be 
noted that there can be little dispute about the existence 
of crown lands The only question is whether the non-crown 


1 ifl/t'a. Chapter VII. 
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lands which were in the people’s possession were in any 
sense owned by the state. 

There are three distinct views on this subject. The first 
one, represented by V. A. Smith, is definite on the point 
that there was state-landlordism, Le. that the state was the 
owner of all lands. "The native law of India," writes Smith • 
"has always regarded agricultural land as being crown 
property." The second view, championed by K- P. Jayaswal, 
Ukes us to the other extreme. To quote Jayaswal:* "Some 
of these writers have confidently asserted that property in 
the soil, according to the Hindu view, always vested in the 
Hindu sovereign. The fact, on the other hand, is that it is 
exactly the reverse of the Hindu theory on the subject. The 
writers unconsciously read thdr own feudal law into Hindu 
jurisprudence. Nothing is so distant from Hindu law as this 
theory. Anyone who is conversant with the general tendency 
of the principles of Hindu law in constitutional matters 
would not believe his eyes even if he were given a iUka 
in support of the feudal theory." F. W- Thomas represents 
the third view-niualified state-landlordism—that the land 
belonged to the state under certain conditions. Says Thomas:* 
"Apart from the royal domains, which must have been con¬ 
siderable. the ultimate property in the land appertained, in 
the sense which has since prevailed, to the Icing; that is to 
say. the king was entitled to his revenue therefrom, and in 
default could replace the cultivator in his holding." 

I shall consider how far each of these views is tenable, 
making where necessary a detailed examination of the text 
of the Atihaiis 6 ra. 

* Early HisUrry of InSia. pp. 137 fi. 

* Hindu PolUy. part ii. pp. 174 Abo ut P. N. Bann«]ca. 

PublU Adminirlratioti in Ancitnl India, p- 179. where he writea: 
'^Tbe iBng, however. w»e never regarded ae the owner of the land, 
and he never a right to the unearned increment of the land." 

For a criticism of the latter idea, i.e. about nneaned increment, 
infra, p.ztz. 

* Cembridgt HUtary of India. voL i, p. 475. 
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The theory of absolute state-landlordism is based upon 
the following pieces of evidence. Megastbenes, who was the 
Greek ambassador in the Mauryan court for a number of 
years, says:* “They [the husbandmen] pay a land tribute 
to the king because all India is the property of the crown, 
and no private person is permitted to own land. Besides 
the land tribute, they pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of the produce oi the soil." Again, Bhattaswium, a 
commentator of the AriftAidstra, quotes^ a verse in support 
of state proprietorship of land: 

RSji patirdnshfah ^dstrajHairudakasyacha. 

TdbXyifft anyaitu yaddravyam Utra svdmyattt ki^wnbindm. 

This ildha means, ''Those who are well versed in the Sdsiras 
admit that the king is the owner of both land and water, 
and that the people can exercise their right of ownership 
over all other things except these two.“^ 

* Diodorus. U, 40. Is Anew^t Iniis di^cvihii tn ClaasieeU LiUrn- 
tuH. p. 48, footnote, where Diodorus is quoted, we find land nni 
instead of land MbuU. Also see Slrnbo, xv. i, 40. McChadle trasslatce 
the passage thus: '"The whole oi the land belongs to the crown, and 
the busbandmeo till it on condition of receiving as wages oaedoarth 
oi the produce.'* Also see McCrindle's footnote on this passage. 
Dr. L. D. Barnett has kindly supplied me with a literal tranilstion 
of the original Greek. The second half of the senteace literally means 
'*they work it for hire, at the rate of fourth (part) of the p^uce." 
I shall deal with this passage in detail presently. 

* BkoffAswSmi, f. 78. 

* Arth. 7 ra«u,, p. 140, footnote. Also see Jolly, «p, eU,, vol. il, p. 39, 
and for the itika Ca^patl Sdstri. op, eti.. vol. i, p. 287. Jolly says 
in this connection; ''This rule agrees with the theory of the code of 
Menu that the king is thesowr of the soil (Monu. viii, 99).*' This idea 
of ownership does not appear to be warranted by the ilAMa referred 
to. Mann says: 

NidAtndtUu purihfdndM ihdiunSmiva eha hhiiou, 
Ardhabkdgra/KhaifddrdjS bh&mhadhiptUirkiscb, 

This is translated by Bflhler {Siurtd Books of Ms Bosl, vol xxv. 
p. 3 j 9 ) as follows: '*The obtains cne-baU M ancient hoards and 
metals (found) in the ground by reason of {his riving protection) 
(and) b^use he is Ms lord of tho soil" BumeU and Hopkise also 
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In lh« Arthaiisirii itstU one or two pieces of indirect 
evidence are found, Kautilya says* that lands prepared for 
cultivation should be given to taxpayiTS {karada) only for 
life, and that unprepared lands should not be taken away 
from those who are preparing them for cultivation. This 
means that the state gave the land to the cultivator for life, 
which indicates the ownership of the state. Further, if land 
was private property, why take unprepared land? When the 
sute gave the land to another cultivator, it appears very 
improbable that he acquired its ownership because he was 
prepared to cultivate. 

Let us now examine each of these arguments. The evidence 
of Megasthenes has been rejected on the ground that the 
statements found in Diodorus and Strabo differ materially 
from and contradict each other.* According to Diodorus, the 

{Ordinaneu of Manu. p. 183) trsnilat* iho last quarter of the v e rse ■ 
which is the point In discueslon-^ *'iiBce he is lord of eof/A." 

But Bflbler writse is the footnote: 'T take the last clause which 
might be translated *(aad) because he is the lord of the earth' as 
a distinct recogsition of the principle that the ownership of all land 
is vested in the king.'’ In other words, BtiMn's own intirpnlotion is 
that the king was the ownsr of the soil. But Menu definitel)' states 
{ix, 44) that the land belongs to him who cleared it. BQhler refen 
tc this ilika in £p. Ind,. i. ao, n ip. 74, footnote), and says: ‘‘The 
ultimate seaee of the expression Is, therefore, that the land in question 
is made ever to the donee with the full right of ownenhip which 
the ftist cultivator would have poeseesed who reclaimed it." There' 
fore, to infer from the above verse that, according to Manu, the king 
was the owner of the appears too far'fetched. Moreover, Bfthler 
himself translates another verse {vili, 139) as follows: "(The owner 
of the field) shall mark a hedge over which a camel cannot look," etc. 

• /frfV, Bk.ll,cb. I! 

Karadibhyoii MriiaMshiirdnyaihapurushihSni prayochchU. 

AhriiSni kafifibhyai^ nodkydt. 

As regards the inter^tation of the word Aaro, on which depends 
a great deal, see Appendix, rupra, p. 41. 

' This oontradiction waa pointed out as early as the beg^naiog of 
the last century by Major Wilks in his of Mysore. In view 

of my iaterpretaticn in ^seepages I have not considered it nece s s a r y 
to deal with K. M. Gupta's views on land ownership and the Greek 
passages (K. M. Gupta, Tk» Lond Sysitm in South India, chs. iv 
and v). 
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cultivator paid the fourth part of tlie produce to the state, 
vtiereas, acoordiug to Strabo, the slaU paid as wages to the 
cuHivaior the fourth part. This contradiction has been the 
principal ^oued for rejecting Megasthenes' evidence. 

As pointed out above, the original Greek passage from 
Strabo literally means,*® "They fi.e, the cultivators] work it 
for hire, at the rate of fourth [part] of the produce." 
McCrindJe’s version is, therefore, not exactly literal. How¬ 
ever, the original passage lends itself to two interpretations. 
It may indicate that the cultivators hired the land, paying 
to the state as hire one-fourth of the produce, for it is not 
definite whether the fourth part was paid by them to the 
state as rent or whether they received it as the hire (wages) 
for their labour. If the former meaning is accepted, then 
there is no such material difference or contradiction between 
Strabo and Diodorus. If. on the other hand, the passage is 
interpreted as McCrindle does. i.e. that the cultivators 
Tscsitfod the fourth part as wages, even then there is no con¬ 
tradiction. As will be seen presently, the statements of 
Strabo and Diodorus, instead of being contradictory, appear 
to be in reality complementary to each other, the former 
referring to crown lands and the latter to non<rowo lands. 

Diodorus, it may be noted, refers to two taxes—one the 
land tribute and the other a tax involving one-fourth of 
the produce. The former was, of course, the land revenue, 
and the latter seems to have been the irrigation cess. 
Kaufilya also mentions two taxes—the bhdga (land revenue] 
and the udakahhdga (water rate),** The land revenue was 
one*sixth of the produce, while the irrigation cess varied 
between one-third and one-sixth of the produce, although 
one-fourth seems to have been the common rate. The latter 
tax appears to have been paid by the non-crown lands.** 
Megastbenes, therefore, probably refers to the irrigation 

] am indebted to Dr. L. D. Barnett for tbia traasUtioQ of 
Strabo, 

Infra, pp. 71 fi. 
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cess of one-fourth. He mentions only one-fourth, and neither 
one-third nor one-fifth, perhaps because the fourth appears 
to have been the most common rate, and so it is natural 
that he should mention it, instead of g:oing into details. 

While Diodorus thus refers to nonncrown lands, Strabo 
deals with crown lands or royal domain. As discussed in a 
later chapter,^* when the royal domain was more than 
could be cultivated by the state, some part of it was leased 
out to private cultivators, who received one-half of the yield 
if they employed their own capital, one-fourth or one-fifth 
if the state supplied the capital. In other words, the price 
paid for thdr labour, i.e. their wages, was one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the produce. Tlie fourth was probably the 
common rate paid to such cultivators. It is to this that 
Strabo alludes in the passage that the husbandmen till it 
on condition of receiving as wages a fourth part of the 
produce. He does not mention any other payment, because 
the crown lands do not seem to have paid either the land 
revenue or the water cess. 

Thus the facts that Diodorus mentions iwo taxes, while 
Strabo refers only to one contribution, i.e. wages paid by 
the state, and that according to one the cultivator paid the 
taxes, and according to the other tkt staU paid the wegrs, 
clearly suggest that between Strabo and Diodorus there is 
neither confusion nor contradiction, and that Diodorus speaks 
of the land revenue of one-sixth and the water rate of 
one-fourth, while Strabo refers to the wages received by 
the cultivators of the royal domain. 

Of course, it may be pointed out that the passages occur 
in the same connection, vis. while describing the ‘'second 
caste" of husbandmen; but this by itself does not show that 
the reference is to the same kind of land. 

Therefore the objection that the evidence of Megasthenes 
cannot be accepted because of the contradiction between his 
two chroniclers does not appear to be weighty. The Greek 
»• Infra, pp. 126 ff- 
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ainbassa4or'$ statement may be accepted as broadly 
true. 

As regards the verse quoted by the com¬ 

mentator, it must be noted that Jayaswal gives a di^er- 
ent reading of the ^l&kA. He writes: have obtained a 

copy of the manuscript of the commentary which is at 
the Government Oriental Library, Madras, made under the 
supervision of the librarian through the kind agency of 
Professor S. Kpshi^asw&mi Aiyangar. The original couplet 
reads as follows: 

RSj& hhiitnt}} tistYajii<tirudahasya cha 

T4bfydmattyaUu yaiidrayyam iaira ku^umbindm. 

A mere reading of this ilSka will convince those who are 
familiar with Hindu law that the translation b not what 
the ildka says. The natural, unforced meaning of the ilbka 
is: "The king b the protector according to the opinion 
of the learned in the iSsiras of the (}9n6,) and water. 
Excepting those two, whatever property there may be, 
private persons have sameness of right therein."'* In other 
words, the difference between the two interpretations of the 
ildha is in the meaning of the words paii and kufumbindm, 
and whether in the fourth quarter the word b sdmyam or 
svStttyatit. 

The ildka is thus liable to two different interpretations. 
And Jayaswal's translation that the verse refers to the 
rights of the family of a ruler and that "a kingdom b not 
divbible, because according to the idstras it b not the 
property of the king," b plausible, though, as will be seen 
presently, thb meaning appears far-fetched. Moreover, the 
evidentiary value of the verse b a matter of doubt in view 
of its unknown authorship and unknown date, especially 
when Jayaswal has tried to show in hb valuable book that 
there was private ownership of land in ancient India.'* 

>* Hindu Polity, part ii, p, 18a. 

Hindu Polity, ch. xsodv, Abo see R. Sb&ma S&stry, 

^ Indian Pohly, Appendix C. 
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As fcT the difference in the reading of the verse, there 
seems to he little douht that the term in question is 
svdfnyattt,'^ Further, the word pati means an owner, possessor, 
proprietor, as much as it means a governor, master, or even 
a protector. Finally, although may be taken 

as private persons as well as members of a family, Kautilya 
uses the word at least once in the sense of private persons 
and not members of family 

On the whole, the interpretation of the supporters of 
state^landlordism appears more correct and probable. 

As regards the passage from the Arthaids^a quoted above 
in support of state-landlordism, it appears probable, though 
by no means certain, that the landi referred to in Bk. 21 , 
ch. 1, are crown lands. The statement that lands which were 
not cultivated may be cultivated by employing village 
labourers and others and the general trend of the chapter 
point to this conclusion. Further, it appears that Bk. II 
of the ArtfuUddra deals generally with matters concerning 
the state, unlike Bk. Ill, for instance, which treats also 
of transactions between private people.” Moreover, the 
correct meaning of the passage quoted above and of passages 
quoted below remains uncertain until the meaning of the 

>* I bave myMlI referred to the msnuscript of Bbetteswami’e 
coanefitary to be found at Myiore end also to a tpeclsUy made 
copy of the relevant part of the maauechpt at Madras, sod 1 am 
satisfied that the word Is sednyam. Moreover, 1. J. Sobrabji, 
who has made use of carefully made copy” (Nofir, p. ii) of the 
loajiuscrtpt at Madras, hastbsrea^g»dmyan p. 55). Pioally, 
Sbima ^stry {Arlh. Trans., p. 140), JoUy {op. eit., n. p^ sp), 
and Gaeapatl ^tri {op. eit., 1, p. S67) have adopted the term 
svSmyatti. 

Arih., Bk. II. ch. ay. 

^ But without entering into details it may be observed that in 
Bk. Ill there are many references to matters cooceming purely the 
state, just as ia Bk. D there are many details about purely private 
traneactioas. For mstaace, in the very first chapter of Bk. II we 
find reference to elders acting as guardians to minors, to punishmeot 
for neglecting to maiAtain depe&deDts, to the age for becoming 
ascetics, and so on. 
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word kata is definitely known.^* H, for instance, kara 
here means land revenue {hha^a)y the objection that 
this passage refers to crown lands loses its force. ''But, 
tentatively, crown lands may be taken to be referred to 
here. 

Further, even if the passage refers to all lands, there are 
other passages in the ArthakAstra indicating a kind of private 
ownership. 

In support of the theory of private ownership can be 
adduced two important considerations. First, Jayaswal^^ 
has tried to prove by means of various pieces of evidence 
that land in ancient India—not particularly in the Mauryan 
period—was owned by the people. Macdonell and Keith^ 
are of opinion that '*the position of the king with regard to 
land is somewhat obscure*'; that the Greek notices are 
inconsistent and not completely trustworthy;** that the 
evidence from the Vedic literature, Menu, and the Mahd- 
hhimia is inadequate to prove what is sought (i.e. state- 
landlordism) and is not supported by the evidence of the 
Aryan peoples. 

Apart from the general theory that there was no state- 
landlordism in ancient India as a whole, soma passages in 
the Arihaiislra itself indicate private ownership. To begin 
with, Kautilya mentions that people had t^ right to 
alienate lands, and he gives detailed rules about alienation. 
Kinsmen, neighbours, and rich persons had, in that order, 
the right to purchase Jand.“ Right of alienation implies to 
a certain extent the right of ownership. Again, Kautilj^ 
says that taxpayers {karadd^) could sell or mortgage their 
lands to taxpayers alone, and that brahmans could sell or 
mortgage their brahmadfya or gift lauds only to those who 

Appendix, svpra, p. 4I. 

»• Hindu Pdify, part ii, pp, 174 ff- 
V$dic Indt*. voL ii, pp. 3 X 4 -’I 5 . 

n As regards the “conbadictioi]," iupro. pp. 54 fi. 

» Arth.. Bk. Ill, ch. 9, JUStissanuiniadJMniMa^ Aremltie 
parigrahAn krHum obhydbhaviyn^- 
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are endowed with such lands The restriction on the right 
of transfer, however, needs an explanation. Lands were 
divided into revenue-paying and revenue-free lands like 
brahmadfya and gift lani. If a revenue-paying land were 
transferred, for instance, to a brahman who was exempted 
from paying revenue, the state lost its income, and, there¬ 
fore, a limitation was necessary to prevent evasion of taxes 
and to ensure revenue to the state." 

A very important piece of evidence in support of private 
ownership is that Kautilya definitely usea the word svdmyam 
or its equivalent in connection with land: "asvdmi^raiikrdU 
ciuuwwmiaiipai^ "Bidding for land in the 

absence of its owner shall be punished with a fine of 
24 pavas,"” The objects of sale include fields (l^ds and 
other hoIding-Mffit), gardens, lakes, and the like. Again, 
we have the passage, “Tadubhayam ftardkUm vdsiu rdji 
harii, pmii^shfasvimihaflcha Mpakdram vivibkajit," mean¬ 
ing, both these methods fail, the holding under dispute 
shall be taken possession of by the long. The same rule 

** Arth., Bk. Ill, ch. to, KAf<US 4 it»adUvidhanom wkrAyam 

Vi kuryitbi brahmadtyiMS brahnadtyikUku. anycAipilrvosiahata 
Here, elio, ee noted before, the correct neanlng depends on 
the eigaificeace of Mara. Wbntever ite meaning, there appeere to be 
4 coatradtetloa between this pesaege and the oae in Bk. If, cb. 1, 
quoted above. For while the present pemge empewere taxp&yen 
{MaradiM) to eell thidr lendi—which impliee 4 sort of ownership— 
the other peseege eayi that lands should be given Co texpeyere 
{AonadSM only for life, which iadlcatea 4 life teD 4 acy. E 40 b of these 
paseagea supports oae of the two extreme views 4 bout ownership 
of lend. As hiated 4 bove, the possible eacplenation which can recoocUe 
the two extreme views about owsership is that oae refers to crown 
lends end the other to non<rown lands. 

M Compare whet the Gaya copperplate record of Semudregupta 
of A.D, 330 {G^*pta Interiptions, no. 60) eays after granting a village 
as a gift. "And from this tiTn<< forth, the tax-paying cultivators, 
arbsans. etc., of other villages, etc., should not be inboduced by the 
AgraSirika of (village) (for the purpose of settling in it and 
carrying on their occupations); (for) otherwise there would certainly 
be a violation of (the privileges <d) an agrahSra." 

•• Arth., Bk. Ill, ch. 9. ” Afih. Trans., p. 207- 
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shall hold good in the case of a holding for which no claim 
is forthwith coming, or it may he beneficially distributed 
among the people.”** SvStniham can be better translated as 
Qwnrfthip. Thus Kautilya himself, while speaking of disputes 
about fields, mentions that there were lands owned by 
private persons. Another passage to the same effect, where 
a fine of twelve patyii is inflicted on persons who drive 
cattle through a field without intimating the owner: 

"SviminAichanividya ckArayato dvddakapanb 

A different kind of support is from building and sites. 
Kautilya mentions*® parabhumi while speaking of con¬ 
structing buildings on sites Mongtng to otker&. There i$ also 
evidence tlrat gardens were privately owned. Could it be 
that people who owned buildings and garden land did not 
own fields and other lands? 

M AnK. Trttns., p. ao8. In this cOBaection it may be mentioiiad that 
Shlma translation of in tbo iollowiog paaaage is 

misleading. Bk. II, cb, i.iayt, ''AkrUhaiUS apa^tnam dodyub” which 
Sastry translates '*leit these owners who do properly cultivate 
them might pay less.*' The use of the word owner is mlsleedlog and 
perhspe superfluous, for the passage has no reference to wrmskip. 
and those who cultivate may not at all own the land, but may be 
mere tenants. Further, the correct meaning of the passage appears 
to be that those who do uot cultivate should pay more {apaktnam). 
Again, ^tiy (ArtA 2 Va«., p. aoS) uses the word owner while translat¬ 
ing the passage in Bk. Ill, cb. 9, K^dSrdrBmassItubAndhSHSM para* 
sparahimayAm himsSdvitu^b dartdait- The use oi the word owner 
here again is misleading, as the origliial does aot appear to warrant it. 

Once agaio, Siatri's translation of svatitubHyab in the following 
paaaege (Bk. II, cb. 24) is not happy; “Svavtry^ajlvinivS Ghaiur* 
thapatUhobMtiUh yaVtUhfemanai^atiUm bkAgatji dadyub. anyatra 
krieMhftbhyait svasltubhya^. HastaprUoartimam udoAeOAdgo^ pafi* 
cJtamafft dady^." Sistxy translates natttubkyab as private leede. 
It is doubtful if the word can mean private lands. It appears to mean 
irrigatiOD works constructed by private persons, and often referred 
to lo the Arthaidslra. CS, Bbatt^hmi’s eapUnation. tvayam hrita 
U 4 Madibhyaii {J.B.O.R.S . voL mi. part U, p. 137)* Gaoapati Sistri 
(op. cii.. voL i, p. 28d} takes svasUubhyah along with the next sentence 
and he appears to be correct. 

» Arth.. Bk. Ill, cb. xo. 

« Ibid. 


» Arts., Bk. lll,cb. 9. 
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It must be admitted that the right of alienation which 
is one of the main supports of Jayaswal's view implies to a 
great extent ownership for all practical purposes. It cannot, 
however, always imply absolute ownership,® but only a 
kind of proprietary right conditional upon paying revenue 
or upon the performance of some other obligation. The 
passages quoted above from the ArthaiSstra restrict the 
right of alienation. "Lands may be confiscated from those 
who do not cultivate them and given to others/' says 
KautUya,® thus indicating that the cultivator was not at 
liberty to do with the land what he liked. This restriction 
was placed probably because non^ultivaticn meant loss of 
income to the state, as the land revenue was a portion of the 
produce and so dependent upon cultivation. Even in British 
India lands making default in paying revenue are liable to 
be sold by public auction. 

Viewing the discussion as a whole, it is difficult to come 
to any definite conclusion on the question as to who was 
the owner of the land. However, it appears that the views 
of both Smith and Jayaswal are incorrect. F. W. Thomas's 
view noted already appears to be the safest conclusion on 
the evidence before us. The land belonged to both the state 
and the cultivator, and both of them were only conditional 
owners. The state was entitled to land revenue, and so long 
as it was paid it could not lawfully eject the cultivator. 
But the moment default was made in paying it the state 
asserted its latent right and actually became the owner and 
holder. Likewise, so long as be paid the land tax, the 
cultivator owned the land- But his property in it ceased 
when he ceased to pay revenue- In other words, it was a 
sort of perpetual lease held on the annual performance of 
an obligation.® For all purposes including alienation the 

" Sm practice in andaat Greece quoted below, 

** Arik., Bk. ZI, ch. i, AkrishaamaehcUiidyanyihhyafi prayachehit. 

A dose parallel to this kind of double ownership, if it can be 
10 called, is found is the case of mines in andent Greece. "Th» p4^U 
oy th« itaU vas On proprietor of ihe mines, but they were never worked 
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lessee is the o^er and considers himself as such, and the 
lessor has the right of only demanding performance of the 
obligation. But when once the lessee fails to do his duty, 
the lessor’s ownership asserts itself. In short, what an 
eminent economist writes of the present position in India 
may very well be applied to the Maury an days. "The balance 
of reasoning seems to be in favour of regarding the possession 
of the Indian cultivator as a sort of conditional ownership, 
conditional upon the payment of the dues to the state."®* 

Uncultivable and uncultivated land appears to have 
bebnged to the state, for compensation was levied in the 
shape of grains for any damage done by the cattle to the 
crops that grew on uncultivated lands. 

Pasture grounds were required to be maintained by the 

OQ the public ecceuat, nor vere they ever let, ee other landed property 
la leasehold, but were ali granud in fst form to frwato fmemi (Md 
thoy pasiod from ono to anoUur by inJttritAttco. sak and in brief. ovtry 
Ug^ tmiHod of alionation. Ihe polotoi had the charge cf the lale cf 
the minee, that li. oi the right to work them. For thli oace for all 
a price wee paid beside which the tenant wee bound to pay the 
twonty-fowlh part of tb product or a ptrpttual tax'' {Boeckb, op. oit.. 
Bk. in. ch. 3). '*Tbe right of the etata wae atrictly guarded. . . . 
The minee were also exempt from exCraordiaaiy texee . . . bte^it 
ih*y wort oonoidrrod at the property of th* ttaie. tht nst of which was 
enjoyed in return for a de^ite payment like the duties and tells by 
the farmere general'' (Boeckb, op. at., p. 427). 

Tbia diiprovee the argument tbat ri^t of alienation ivpllee 
abeolute ownerahlp. Moreover, it ebowe how the kind of land 
proptietorahip deecribed above aa existiog in the Mauryan pefflod 
wae poulble. 

The Government view, at least of eome officials, appear* to be 
to regard the atate ae the ultimate owner of all land, ae ie evident 
from the Imperial Gaselteer of India, vol, iv. "The peculiarity of 
Indian rente Uee. therefore, in this fact, that whereaa in meet countriee 
the land revenue ie an afeignmeot made by the landowner to the 
government, in India the net rent ie, hietoiically speaking, a reliC' 
quisbed part of the profits of land by the government to the land¬ 
owner*.'* 

»• Arth.. Bk. II. cb. 15. Sbima Sftrtry*i explanation [Arth. Trnru.. 
p. 109), tbat the crops referred to were tboee that grew on unculti* 
vated waste land, may be accepted. As the stateproperty was injured, 
compensation bad to be paid [infra, p. 13X). 
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State between any two dangerous places and in uncultivable 
tracts; and there was also a superintendent of pasture lands 
{vivtiddhyaksha).^ Even in British India the state is the 
owner of ail waste and unoccupied land in general 

SORVBV OF LAND 

In many parts of modem India each field is measured up, 
and the soil of each survey number is classified according 
to the quality of the soil in various grades, and the details 
of the fields and the crops grown are kept by the officials, 
The same system appears to have existed under the 
Mauryas. It was the duty of the revenue oollector to 
classify villages according to their rank, "first, middle, and 
lowest (jyi^hfMmadJtyamkaMishfha)/ The village officer 
(ga^) bad to number plots of ground as "cultivated, unculti¬ 
vated, plains, wet lands, gardens, vegetable gardens, fences," 
and so on.** That there was a systematic survey of land 
there appears to be little doubt. Even in the age of the 
MatUras a survey of the land is said to have existed.*^ The 
Greeks state that the Mauryan officers measured the land 

*’ Arth,. Bk. II, chi. 2 and 34, AhrishAydtft 6Ai1»h4« 
vivitSni pnyMhchMi bluiyMniarlshu chA vivitetfi $ihspayll. 

•• Arlh.. Bk. II, ch. 35, Compare Iv, 2, 220-1, "Having 

aecertaioed tbe amount of produce from the measured plots of land, 
whether great, middling, or imal]." etc. 

••Arth.. Bk. II, cb. 35. 

** Compare the system prevalent in the time oi tbe Mantw. 
P. T. Sriaivaiaieogai observes, in bis tifi in Andfnt India sn tha 
Ai* c/ tts "Maniras:' p 60, "Life in the age of the Mantm was 
suffideBtly organised for lacds to bs measured (i! /., ii, ij, 4) 
with msasuring rods {R.V. iii, 3 $, 3 ) dsmtified as barren {MhUa, 
A.V.. vii, 1x3, 4}, waste, {dhanva. A.V.. yii. Z17. tj.foreat {Ofoiaya, 
A.V..yii, I, 11), and cultivated land {urvara, S,V., vii, So, 60), and 
for to be definitely m»rie»A out I 110, 5). The Atharva 
Vida me nt ioM two units of measarementi, the ^hiin (lit: rein), 
evidently a short measure, and the vyama. tiis space between tbe 
tips of the fingers when tbe arms are extended (vi, 157, 3}." Abo 
Kama jmka. no. 467 (PawSoU, vol. iv, p. xC^), Rdja^mmikd 
iihillafpamanagahonaithaya , . AiaoKurudhanmajO^aka. 00.276. 
Supra, p. 47. 
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a$ in Egypt Kau^ilya definitely mentions the standards 
by which land was measured And the rajjukas mentioned 
by ASoka were very probably settlement officers. 

Without entering into det^s of land survey and measure¬ 
ment, it may be mentioned that the survey of land was 
perhaps as much for the purposes of the collection of land 
revenue as for furnishing a record like the one undertaken 
by William the Conqueror of England in his Domesday Book. 


FORMS or SETTJ.EMENT 

There are various methods of levying land revenue.** In 
the Mauryan days, as in ancient Indie generally, land 
revenue was levied according to the produce of the land, 
and hence was in kind. The very use of the word Mga for 
land revenue indicates that it was in kind. The Greeks** also 
observe that, "Besides the land tribute they pay into the 
royal treasury one-fourth part of the produce of the soil."** 
It was not a fixed amount, but a fixed proportion of what 
was grown on the land. This was a common system in both 
pre- and post-Mauryan days, and was not peculiar to the 
Mauryas.** 

This form of revenue collection had many advantages. 
As it was a share of the gross produce, the calculation of 
the cultivator's share was simple- Nor was there any com- 

Slrabo, xv, 1. 50. 

*• See detail* Arih-.'Sk. II, cb, so, and Appendix, sufra, p. 47 - 
Tbey cnay b« enumerated a* follow*; 

(A) Taxation on the capital value of the land. 

(ft) Taxation on area, e.g. taxes on ^ Rome. 

(e) Taxation according to produce. 

(i) Taxation oo the sale value of tbe land. 

Taxation of the net income. 

M Diodorus. ]i. 40; Sirebo. xv. x, 40. Supra, p. 53. 

<• This i* merely to illuetrate that the payment was a certain 
proportion of the produce: the question of tbe exact proportion is 
discussed later on. 

** Compere tbe practice described in the /4<a*as. Ficka Social 
Organiiation in North-East India in BuddSo's Tirm, pp. xxS ff. 
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plication about the costs of production or about the relative 
value of the land. There was also no trouble about the 
productiveness of the seasons. The calculation was simple 
and easy both to the state and to the cultivator. Both 
knew that one was to get and the other to give a certain 
part of the produce. Whatever the land produced lay on the 
threshing Aoor, and the revenue officer took away the share 
of the state. In times of drought and famine the cultivator 
paid little or nothing, and the ctuestion of remissions and 
other means of famine relief did not arise. For when the 
crop was little, the state took little. The remission was auto- 
matic and in proportion to the misery of the cultivator. 

But the system must have had also its defects, specially 
in connection with public revenue. Agriculture depends on 
fkkJe Nature, and it is very difficult to forecast the next 
harvest. Revenue, being thus dependent upon an unknown 
factor, was itself uncertain. It was only after the harvest 
that the state could know what its revenue from this source 
would be. But this defect did not perhaps ailect the ancient 
state much, because the state always kept as reserve a huge 
surplus. It has been seen that land revenue was levied and 
collected in the shape of the produce of the land. The question 
then arises, Was the revenue not paid in money also? 
Kaufilya*^ says that taxes, not particularly land revenue, 
were paid in kind, money, and other forms. It has not been 
mentioned that land revenue was paid in money. But in 
view of the fact that in Southern India not very long after 
the Maurya period, i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era and even earlier, the land tax is stated to have been 
payalU in mcnty or in kind at the option of the farmer." it 
is possible that in Mauryan times also some such practice 
prevailed. 

Broadly speaking, there are two methods of revenue 

** AriJt., Bk. II, cb, 35 . VfiAnyapdiuhiravyaAitpyaoi^kfiMara- 
pfoUhoratHt etc. 

r^amth EifhUtn Hun4r4d Ytars Ago, p. ns. 
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collection, ^iikra mentions both revenue farming and direct 
collection by tbe state. Thus he says that, having determined 
the land revenue of the village, the king should receive it from 
one rich man in advance or a guarantee (for the payment) 
of that by either monthly or periodical instalments.** and 
that the king should appoint officers called grimafat by 
paying one-sixteenth, one-twelith, one-eighth, or one-sixth 
of his ovm receipts.** According to Kautilya,*i the gopai. 
who appear to have been petty officials in the employment 
of the government and in charge of five or six villages, 
collected revenue. But no mention is made of revenue¬ 
farming. Kor is information available regar^g the pr^tice 
of paying revenue by instalments. It is not also clear if the 
land revenue assessment was permanent or was being revised 
at intervals. Of course, in financial embarrassments a larger 
percentage was collected.** There appears to have been in 
ordinary years no necessity to change the rate, because tbe 
actual revenue varied with the produce of the land, and so 
the amount actually paid to the state varied though the 
rate remained the same. Where the land revenue is assessed 
and paid in money, a$ in modem India, and the amount 
paid, being fixed, does not immediately follow the increase 
or decrease in the yield of the field, a constant revision of 
the revenue becomes necessary. 

THE AMOUNT OP RBVBWB 

Next arises the question, What part of the produce 
was paid by the cultivator? V. A, Smith writes:" ■'Tlte 
normal share of the produce taken by the state as land 
revenue' or crown rent being one-fourth, the ^ount taken 
as water rate was approximately equal, varying from one- 

*• iv, 2. 248-'5C>* 

« irrt ’, Bk. IL ci. 35 . TaipraHiM 
vS gdpiichinUtyii. etc. 

M Infra. Cbepter IX. 

•• Eofiy HisMy of India, p. 149; P* * 3 ®* 
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fourth to one-third.'* Baden-PoweJl also writes to the same 
effect :** “It was noticed that in Alexander's time the culti¬ 
vators were already contributing one-fourth of the grain." 
Ihis impression seems to originate in an incorrect reading 
of the Greek accounts. Megasthenes observes:** "They pay 
a land tribute to the king because all India is the property 
of the crown and no private person is permitted to ONvn 
land. Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil." At first 
sight it appears os if Megasthenes mentions one-fourth of 
the produce as the land revenue. Smith and Baden-Powell 
appear to have overlooked the first words "besides a land 
tribute" or “rent,” which are most important. It may be 
noticed that Megasthenes does not mention what portion 
of the produce was paid as land tribute. He only says that 
it was paid in addition to the one-fourth mentioned. 

There is a good explanation for this one-fourth part of 
the produce paid. It was the water rate which every land 
had to pay. even though it got its water from natural 
sources. The question of water rates will be discussed in 
detail while treating of irrigation." Here, however, it may 
be noted that water rates varied from one-third to one-fifth 
of the produce according to the source of the water and the 
manner of irrigation. One-fourth appears to have been the 
most common rate, as it was levied on water-hfu worked 
by bullocks, and on water raised from rivers, lakes, tanks, 
and wells. It is very probably to this that Megasthenes refers 
as a payment of a fourth part of the produce in addition to 
the land tribute. 

The land revenue itself appears to have been one-sixth 
of the produce. Kautilya mentions along with the enumeca- 

** Land Systmi of British India, vol. I, p. e6, 

« Diodorus, U, 40. In Strabo, xv. t. 40. Strabo writ«: •The 
whole of the lead belongs to the crown, and the hojbandffleQ till 
it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce." Supra 
pp .ss e. 

** Infra, pp. 72 S. 
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tion of revenue heads an income cailed sha4hhd£a, ^hich 
probably refers to land revenue.^’ In another place Kautilya 
refers to dhoHyashadhhagam, i.e. one-si)Cth of the grains 
grown as b«ng taken by the king." Even if Kautilya had 
not mentioned this, the custom of taking one^xth as land 
revenue had been so hnniy rooted in ancient India that, 
as F. W, Thomas remarks,** "the king came to be known as 
sha 4 bkdgin, i.e. one whose share is one^sixth.” A few instances 
may be mentioned. According to Manu,*® a king who affords 
no protection and yet receives the sixth part of the produce 
takes upon himself all the sins of his own people. The 
speaks to the seme effect,Gautama** and 
Baudhgyana** also indicate one<sixth as the king's maximum 
tribute. According to ^ukra, the king was to realise one- 
third, one-fourth, or one-half from places which were irri¬ 
gated by tanks, canals, and wells, by rains, and by rivers 
respectively, and one-sixth from barren and rocky soils.** 
An explanation is here needed One-sixth appears to be 
the pure land tax, but the rates one-half, one-third, and 
one-fourth seem to include the irrigation cess also. For if 
the water cess mentioned by Kautilya** is added to the land 
revenue of one-sixth we get approximately the rates men- 

Artk.. Bk. II, ch. xj. Also s» BhaffitswSmi. i. 47. 

■ ArlM.. Bk. L ck. 13, I>UnyMha 4 thSia^ ^yadtUabJagaijt 

bhifadJifyaijt praM^aySmSsuy 

« Mutual of HiniMi aud Mohamm4iaiM i% Law and 

RtHgion. 33. 

•* Ma«H, viii, 30®. According to Mann {vii, *30) a fifUetb part « »• 
increments on cattle and gold could be taken by tbe king and an 
eighth, sixth, or tv^llth part ot the crops, Manu dose not mention 
at all one-lourth, but one-sixth is the higheet. Ons-fourth ot the 
produce waa tsken only in items of distress {op. ait., x. iid). 

u $Sniiparva. mdv, 10; Ixxi, 10. 

« GAiUama, x. 44* ** BaudMyana. i./f. » 8 , i. 

« iuAranW, iv, 2. 2 i 7 - 9 - Also Vtiknu, lii, a*- 3 ; VatHhfha. i, 42, 
and BOhler's note thereon {S.B.E., vol. xiv, part ii), 

•* Infra, pp. 72 fi- One-sixth and one-fifth — elsvsa-tmrtwtw 
ooe*^th and one-quarter — five-twelfths, oae-eixth and one-thaid 
~ one-half. 
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tioned by ^tiloa. Of the ancient South Indian kingdoms 
Kanakasabhai Pillai writes!*® ‘'One-sixth of the produce 
on land was the legitimate share of the king, and for water 
supplied by the state a water cess was levied from the 
fanners." Yuan Chwang, the Chinese traveller, records*’ that 
"the kmg‘5 tenants pay one-sixth of the produce as rent." 
The &lauryas land revenue also appears to have been one- 
sixth part of the produce. 

In modern India the land revenue diners in different 
provinces.®* RougbJy, it may be taken to be 8 or 10 per 
cent of the gross produce, while under Mauryan rule it 
appears to have amounted to x6{ per cent. It may appear 
that the revenue exacted by the ^^auryas was a little too 
heavy for the land. But it must not be forgotten that land 
revenue was the mainstay of Mauryan finance. Moreover, 
even to-day in some countries, though the land tax is small 
In amount the total burden on land is much more than it 
appears at first sight. There are various authorities in the 
country each of which extracts a share from the land. For 
instance, in Australia local bodies may, in certain cases, 
tax land, in addition to the commonwealth and the states. 
Likewise in Mew Zealand and Japan.** 

** TmiU Eifht44n Hundred y*»s Ago, p. tie. 

** Ymh Chwang, vol. i, p. 176. 

* ''Further aod more accunte calcuUtiOBS mede by the Famioe 
Commlielcfi. looo-i.sbowtbetio the CmtralProvince! theinddeoce 
ot the present lend revenue ii leu than 4 per cent of the average 
value of the prodnee, that in Berar ie about 7 per cent, in Ajmer 
10 per cent, la the greater part of the Punjab 7 per cent, in Deccan 
eomething over 7 per cent and in Gujarat over so per cent. Calcula- 
tione recently made for Madias ehcrw that the land revenue and 
water rate* of the Ryotwan areas of the Preeidency (excluding 
Malabar South Kanaraj fall at an average of about le per cent of 
the gross produce" {Imptriai GoMtUttr 0/ India, vol. iv, p. 017). 

0/ PvbJic Finance, p. 214. "In Japan an additfonal tax 
is also levied by the prefeotusee, dtiee, towne. and village!" (iMd.. 
p. 209). In New Zealand "land bolden are l^ble to income tax in 
addition to the land tax as in Great Britain" {ibid., p. 215). In India 
"there is as yet no income tax in addition to the tax as in 
Great Britain" (iWd., p. seS). 
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On the whole, the total burden of revenue taken directly 
from the cultivator must have been heavier than it is to-day 
in British India, but this heavy demand may be overlooked 
if the ideal held out by Kautilya,’® that the king's duty was 
to "protect agriculture from the molestation of oppressive 
fines, free labour, and taxes," was realized even to a limited 
degree. 


ZZ. laSIOATION SZVEVVB 

The water cess {udahabkd^am) has been mentioned by 
Kautilya while dealing with crown lands.’' At first sight, 
therefore, the tax seems to refer to crown lands. But a 
closer examination indicates that probably it applies to 
non-crown lands. For it appears’* that the crown tenants 
received one-half of the yield whtn they employed their 
own capital and one-fourth or one-fifth when the state 
supplied the implements and other necessaries. If, in addition 
to this, they paid the water rate, viz. one-fifth, one-fourth, 
or one-third as the case was,’* then practically nothing 
would be left to them. It must, therefore, apply to non- 
crown lands, which paid only one-sixth part as land revenue, 
and the water cess paid by which is not mentioned anywhere 
else in the ArthatSstra. It is not improbable that the tax is 
mentioned in chapter 24 while describing crown lands and 
their cultivation, not because the tax applied to crown lands, 
but because it is vety natural to enumerate it while treating 
of agriculture, and perhaps also because the cess may have 
been regulated by the Superintendent of Agriculture, who 
was a crown officer. Uoreover, as discussed on a previous 
page,’* Megasthenes also refers to this tax when he remarks: 

** Arth., £k. 11, ch. i, DajtfUivUhfikaribAihai^ raJtshidupa/uiatft 
kfiskim, 

” Arth., Bk. 11 , ch. 34. 

IM. Compere Geoapeti Sutri, op. cU., i, p. sSS; Bbatteewftmi’s 
interpretatioii, J.B.OJt.S., vo). xii, part 2. p. 157. Compare alao 
y3fAapal>iy4. i, ISO. 

Afth., Bk. 11, ch. S4. 


SttpfA, pp, 08 B. 
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''Besides the land tribute, they [the cultivators] pay into 
the royaJ treasury a fourth part of the produce.” In other 
words, the cultivator paid the land revenue and also another 
tax, amounting to a fourth part, which proportion was 
about the average, and perhaps the more commonly paid, 
amount of water cess. Therefore the water rates mentioned 
in the Artka&dsira have been considered in this booh as those 
paid by iion<rown lands. 

The cess was perhaps paid, like land revenue, in the form 
of produce.’* Writing of present-day water rates, K. T, Shah 
observes:’* "They necessarily vary very much according to 
the crop irrigated, the quantity of water required and the 
time at which it is required, the intensity and constancy of 
demand, and the value of irrigation in increasing the out¬ 
turn.” This could very well apply to the Mauryan days, for 
there were four classes of rates.” 

(i) Those who cultivated land, irrigating it by manual 
labour {hastaprAvartiiMijt), appear to have paid one-fifth of 
the produce. This kind of irrigation implies the consumption 
of not much water, because wet crops require a continuous 
supply of water which could not without great difficulty be 
supplied by manual labour. 

(s) Land irrigation by water carried on shoul ders {skandha- 
i.t. water-lifts worked by bullocks,” had to 
pay one-fourth of the produce, because the use of water-lifts 
and power suggests that the crops require more water. 

** ArtM.. Bk. II, ch, 24. Cf. pauagc bsginniag: SvavffyfipajMn^ 
pA, «tc, 

** Siriy Ygars of Indian Sinaneo, p. 397. 

** Arts., Bk. 11 , eh. 24, Hasiapr&variimatr^udakobh&^atjtpaUchamatj^ 
dadyu^ SkandhaprSvAftiynair* cha Sriiiyanira^avartimarji 

oha tfiAya^ Chaiurthaifi nadisafaotat&kak^SddJtSiatfx. This is the 
t« 3 Ct fcUcwed by Jolly and Shfima SSstry. Ganspati ^th adds 
(op. cit.. vol. il, p. 286} before iioitapf&vartiinam which 

the other two scholars along with the previous passage. 
Gaaapati Sistri's reading appears better, 

" According to BbatteewSmi, baiivardapiwaTHUiyantr^haiika 
itiohpsdiioffi (J.B.O.I^.S.f vol. xii, part ii, p. 
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(3) Where water was supplied by means of water-lifts 
worked by some mechanical contrivance and probably water 
from channels/^ which necessarily implied the consumption 
of more water and the growth of richer crops, the cultivator 
had to pay one-third of the produce. 

(4) Those who irrigated by raising water from the rivers, 
lakes, tanks, and wells paid one-fourth of the produce.^^ 
This rate was exacted even though the source of water was 
natural, like rivers and lakes, and not constructed by the 
state. This was so, perhaps, because it was believed that 
land and water were owned by the state,“ and perhaps also 
because the state looked after the natural resources of 
water.^ The water rates from works built by the state, 
i.e. tanks, lakes, and the like {kamhifysiha), came under the 
head r&ihtra, and were collected by the superintendent of 
storehouse.** 

Almost the same rate of tax is mentioned by ^ukra.** 
According to him, the king was to realize one-third, one- 
fourth, or one-half from places which are irrigated by tanks, 
cansds, and wells, by rains, and by rivers respectively, aod 
one-sixth from barren and rocky soil. The figures seem to 
include land revenue also. The pure water rate would there¬ 
fore appear to have been one-sixth, one-thiid. and one- 

** Bh&tfuw&mi, J.B.OsR.S., vol. xU, part U. p. J3S. If this io- 
tnpretAtion it accepted, it explaine the high water rate of on^thiid; 
moreover, if this explanatioii it rejected, ^ere it no mention in the 
other s^upt of water from cbannelt which exleted in large numbers. 

Afih.. Bk, II, cb. 34, Ckaturlhatf^ 

Shams ^try {Arth. Tranr., p. 140) tranelatea this at , . paid 
one-third or one-foartb of the pr^uce.'* In the Saoikrit original 
only one-fourth it mentioned. It it not clear on what evideoce 
SbStna ^latry adds one-thiid also. Alec eee GaoapaU Ssstri, op. «i^, 
vol. 1, p. 287. 

Compare Oanapati Slatri, op. cU., vol. i. p. aS6. 

** Strabo writes, "Some {magietrates in Fitallputra) superintend 
the rivers, tneesure the land at in Egypt, ajid inspect the sloicet by 
which water is let oDt** etc. (Strabo, xv, i, 50). 

» Arth., Bk. II. ch. 15. 

$MkranUi, iv, 3, 237^. 
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twelfth, which compare very favourably with KaujDya's 
rates. 

In modem India both these methods, namely, levying in 
one amount both land and irrigation revenues, and assessing 
them separately, as Kautilya does, are in vogue. According 
to Baden>Powell,” “In some districts the assessment is 
separated into an assessment of the land in its dry or un¬ 
irrigated aspect, and an additional assessment, an 'owner's' 
rate or a ‘water rate,' on account of its being irrigated. 
In other districts there is a consolidated assessment based 
OR the rental value of the land as irrigated land. The water 
always belongs to the government." 

The water tax collected by the Mauryans varied between 
30 per cent and 35 per cent of the produce. The rate in 
modem India may be taken to be about 6 or 7 per cent 
of the produce.*^ Sven granting that the state was looking 
after the irrigational needs of the people more than the 
state is doing now in British India, it must be admitted 
that the water rates appear to be proportionally much higher 
under Mauryan rule. 

** Land Systtm e/British India, vol. 1 , p. 9. 

■ *'0a the other band near Foofia, for lands raiaing augar*can«, 
at much u Ra, 50 per acre ii paid, but thla ia exceptional, ia con* 
fined to every limited area, and ii at all poaalble becauae ^e culti* 
vator can raise a crop which paya ae much as Re, 800 par acre" 
{SiMty Ytars af Indian Financ*, p. 3^6). Though the eaouat paid 
aiay be leea la other caeee, the produce also being leee. thia pro> 
portioo may perhaps be taken ae normal. 


CHAPTER IV 


OCTROIS, TOLLS, AND CUSTOMS DUTIES 

Tbe meaning of tb«s« tenos—Wu there ioreigb tr«dd 
in Maury&o times?—The Were there cuetoms 

duties ?—The dvtffadfyii—Treetment of for^ merchaata 
end goods—Forbiddea goods—Mauryaji octroi duties com* 
pend with British Indian customs duties—Kinds of tolls 

—Road and ferry toUs—Carriage cess—Harbour toll 

Taxss on commodities or on consumption may be levied 
in more than one form: as excise duties on articles produced 
in the country, as customs duties collected at the part or 
frontier, and as octrois and tolls levied at the entrance to 
a town or part of a country and while the articles pass 
through the land. This chapter deals with customs duties, 
octrois, and tolls. 

At the outset the di^erences between these three kinds 
of taxation may be briefly noted> Customs duties are 
"duties charged by law upon commodities imported into or 
exported from a country."* In other words, the taxes levied 
when the goods cross the boundaries of a country are called 
customs duties. No doubt taxes levied upon commodities 
passing from one province to another and those levied at 
the gates of cities on the goods produced outside tbe dty 
—4 kind of municipal taxation existing on the European 
continent—are in the nature of customs duties, and some of 
them even go by the name of internal customs. But the 
former may be termed tolls and the latter octrois. Octroi 
may be defined as "a local tax collected on various articles 
brought into a district for consumption.”* It is a duty on 
articles brought into a dty or district from outside, though 
the goods are of the taxing country itself. Tolls do not 

^ Carl Pleha, tntrcduciicn PuiUfi ftnatui, p. 144. 

* Dkticnary of Pc lUi c^ Seoncnty. vol 1. p. 474. 

* Encyehpadia Briiattnka. vol. xix, p. ppj. 
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appear to be much difierent from octrois, for, as the 
Encyclopaiia Bntannica says, "Goods coming to the market 
or passing through the borough paid toU; to this extent the 
practice stiU exists in various European countries under the 
name octroi.”* So also the fee paid for the privilege of 
making use of a way, ferry, or a bridge is a toll.* 

It is in these senses that the words are used in the course 
of this chapter. 

To impose customs duties it is necessary that there should 
be foreign trade in the country. There is abundant evidence 
to show the existence of foreign trade in the Mauryan period. 
When we read in the Arthaidstra* that spies may spread 
false news when from one’s own country or from another's 
country merchandise or commodities for manufacture in a 
manufactory are going to an enemy's country, it is certain 
that there was foreign trade. Again, Kautily^ mentions’ 
various articles imported into the country from outside. 
For instance, mention is made of fabrics of China manu¬ 
facture, cotton fabrics of Madhura (now in the Madras 
Presidency), woollen products of Pftodyi 
various articles from Kimarufa (Assam) and Sitnhafa 
(Ceylon), pearls produced in Pdi^ya, FimAafa, Klra^. 
Persia, and even Barbara, and various other articles from 
many other countries. Most of these countries were, even 
at the time of A56ka, when the Mauryan empire was most 
extensive, quite independent of the empire. Kautilya himself 
divides* articles into foreign {Mhyam); external {bdhyam), 
j.e. produced in the country parts; and internal (ibhyan- 
taratn). i.e. manufactured inside forts. Strabo’ also says that 
"large quantities of Indian merchandise were conveyed by 

* Encyd^aHa Bniannica> vol. xxxvi. p. 10^3. 

* Coh n {Sffifnes Pinatw. p. 3 pi) appears to stand alone ia 
hoUing that a toll is "a form of taxstioa usually levied on articles of 
conaumption on their crossing the oatioftal boundaries, especially on 
their import Thus he ideatihes tolls with import duties. 

• Arth^. Bk. rx. ch. 6. ’ Artt.. Bk. II. ch. 11. 

• Arts.. Bk. II, ch. 23 . * Strobe, xi. viii, 3. 
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it [the Oxus] to the Kaspian Sea," and "it [merchandise] 
is brought down from Arabia and India to Myos Horajos." 
According to Pliny,*® indigo and crystals were imported into 
Rome from India. Th4 Pmplns of the ErylhrtAn 
though of a later date than the Mauryan times, gives 
su^dent proof of the foreign trade of India, and mentions 
that wine was exported to Barygasa (India, Broach). It 
may therefore be safely concluded that there was foreign 
trade among countries in Mauryan India and outside, as in 
later times.** 

The question then arises as to the commercial policy of 
the time. 

All foreign goods when they entered the country paid at 
the boundary a tax called vartani}^ This appears at first 
sight to be a customs duty, but was very probably only a 
road toll for the use of the king's highway,** It was collected 
by the officer in charge of the boundary who, 

after examining the goods as regards their quality, sealed 
and sent them to the octroi house (iWAaiild) for the coUec* 
tion of the duty or 

Pliny, XXXV, c. 6 (sj). ** Pp. 34 < 4 S. sS?, etc. 

See W. Robertsoo, An Histmcel DuquiiiHon cenffminf the 
Knowledff the Anci$nls had c/ India. 

Arih., Bk. II, ch. ex, AniapAlah sapSdApa 9 ihd$jt vartanl^ 

Infra, p. 90, 

» SyUha hM bean truielated by Sbiaae SSetry throughout bis 
translation of the Ari>taiSsira ae tcU. Such aa interpretation ie 
miileading. For the word literally means "a toll, tax, castome duty, 
particolaily levied et feniee, passes, roads,” etc. The word appears 
to have been used ia Sanskrit literature in various sensse. Bhatta* 
swAmi explains iutha as “tulkah padUhadaieAhafadidtyOfit vAjh^" 
iJS.O.R.S., vol. xii, part i, p. 122). Sukra (iv, 2, 212) vihritykntrie 
fSfahhSiatMkamaddkriiaM. l.e. the king's share received from the 
buyer end the seller. Ma^oneU and Keith {VidiC Index, vol. ii, 
p. 387} observe, ”.$uUa in the clearly means price. In the 

Dharmae^ras it denotes a 'tax,' a sense which is found by Muir 
in a paesage of the Atharvavlda. where iuiha is read in the edition 
with great detriment to the sense."‘Likewise BQhler ( 5 .R.£.. vol. xiv, 
p, too) remarks: 'T translate the one word iuiha by 'duties and 
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The hdhaiaii was situated not near the boundary but 
near the large gate (main entrance) of the city,^ and the 
articles evidently paid the tax after their entry into the 
country and before they could get into the dty. But it may 
be urged that the boundary-keeper sent the foreign goods, 
perhaps with guards, to the MkaidlA to pay the duties, 
and that these taxes were levied and collected at the 
because the boundary-keeper was not the customs 

officer. 

The kulka could perhaps have been taken as customs duty 
had it not been for two circumstances. First, merchandise 
was divided into three classes:^’ external {pdhyam), i.e. 
arriviog from the country parts; internal (ibt^iUarar^), 
i.e. manufactured inside forts; and foreign [iUtkyafu). AH 
goods had to pay alike when exported and imported, i.e. 
when entering into or going out of the city.” There appears 
to be nothing to indicate that the duty was paid only when 
entering the country. The inference, therefore, is that, 
because the ivlkaidlA was situated just outside the city, 
’^import" and '"export’' duties applied to articles that 
entered or left, not the country, but the city. 

This conclusion is supported by the second circumstance, 
namely, the "importation” of forbidden articles^* into the 

taxes.* The teroi bae a great many different meaniage in the law 
boohi and ia in tbia verse apparently osed in two senses.. . .** Again, 
ba writes ( 5 . 5 .E., voL ii. part i, p. tda): *'According to Haiadetta's 
commaDtajy as given in P, U. and Mr. U. and prlnM in the Sanskrit 
Notes (for the eonzneatary vids ApAst^mbhA DAormartUrs, Mysore 
Govt. Oriental Library. Series No. 15. p. 256). the MhA is the one- 
twantietb pert oi a mercbsnt's gain. On account of the ril/rai un- 
madiataly following, it is. however, more probable the term is here 
seed as a synonym of 'kora' and iacludee all taxes." According to 
MAnu, viii, 307. itdkA excludes Asm. Compare the iatarpratatioos by 
the six comnentators of Mann {MAnuiArjiMti, vol. ii, p. 2050 }. 

Ar 0 i., 6k. II, eh. ox, SulMdkyAkshAti iuiiiAiilSdhi/tQAif% eho 
prA^igmtthhA*fi vdAi^gmukhAffi vA rnahidvifbbkym nivUayU. 

** Arth., Bk. 11. ch. 22. $uihQvyAVAhAra}% b^yamdbkyantArAfji 
chStithyetfi. 

jUd; NirMrdmyont praMUyatfi ckA 


*• Ibid, 
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forts. These articles were weapons, mail armour, melais, 
chariots, predous stones, grains, and cattle; and if imported 
were forfeited and the importer fined. But they could be 
sold free of itdka outside the fort.« This indicates that 
the duty was not levied if the articles were sold outside the 
city. In other words, the tax was on goods which entered 
the city. It is not known if foreign artides paid duty merely 
because they entered the country. 

The tax at the itdfiaidla appears to have been paid by 
artides produced in the country but outside the dty. For 
after dassifying goods into external, internal, and foreign, 
Kautilya aays that all these were liable to pay the tax alike 
when brought into or taken out of the dty.“ The goods 
produced in the city had not to pay the "import” tax, 
because they did not come in from outside, but they paid 
duty when exported. The external and foreign goods were 
taxed when coming in, and perhaps the dty products also 
when once they went out of the city, if they were again 
imported. likewise the other classes of commodities may 
have paid the "export" tax. In short, the duty paid to 
enter the city appears to have been levied on foreign goods 
as well as on articles produced in the country but outside 
the dty. 

Thus the evidence that the iulha was probably levied on 
country-made and foreign goods alike and for purposes of 
entering the dty, and that some forbidden artides when 
brought in for purposes of sale were allowed to be sold free 
of iui^ outside the dty gates, strongly suggests that the 
iulAa was not a custom but an octroi duty. For, as Plehn 
observes"Unless a dty or a town fonns an independent 
sovereignty, taxes levied on goods entering a dty are not 

** AriA.. Bk. II, cb. 21, StufraparmaAaiac/umiaraJAaraiitadMttya- 
aftya/ofnSmrvSAyam nirpMi^d yathSva^AusAiii 
fianyOMOiaicAa. TitUrnoMytUamasyin^jHi boMravoc/uAAuJM vi- 
ArayaA- 

ArtA., Bk. II, ch. 22, NisAAramyam pravi^yaijicAoiMaift. 

** Introducti^ to PubHc Fitxanet, p. 144. 
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customs dutieSj but octrois or imposts, and partalce o£ tbe 
nature of excises/’ 

Parallels to this kind of tax are to be found in the Roman 
empire, where the taxes were known as vedigalia, which 
consisted of portorivm, ”a tax on the entry from or departure 
to the provinces (those cities which were allowed to 
levy the portcrium shared the profits with the public 
treasury); the ansatium or forcicariim, a duty levied at 
the entrance to towns; or the edulia, sale of imports levied 
in markets/'** 

There was also an impost resembling harbour toll. In 
port towns merchants paid a kulka}* and, according to 
Bhatt*^w&ini,** the rates were 20 or 16^ per cent ad valcrem 
according to the custom of the place. Vessels carrying on 
merchandise spoiled by water were either exempted from 
iulha or paid the impost at half the rate, and '"ships that 
touched the ports on their way also paid the kulka."^ 
These do not denote customs duty, but tolls, for the tax 
was collected even when a ship merely touched the port 
on voyage. These were perhaps akin to the harbour dues 
of ancient Greece. Boeckh observes:*’ "Besides the hftieth 
imposed upon imports and exports, there may, as I con¬ 
jecture, still a special port charge have been imposed upon 
all vessels, whether laden or not, for the use of the harbours, 
which had occasioned so great an expense to the state." 
In short, the Mauryan iuika was perhaps the charge paid 
by vessels for the privilege of lying in the harbour.** 

It is not, however, suggested that there were no customs 
duties at all. For we find similar taxes referred to. Baudhi- 

^ Britannic^, vol. xlx, p. 994. 

^ Anh.. Bk. n, eh. a$, PaffoffAnuvriUatft Mfkiih 4 igam vattiji 
iadyay 

•* J S.OJt.S^, vol. xil, part ii, p. 250. 

** Arik., Bk« IL cb. 28, . . . Vdakopriptam ^^yofruUulMafji vS 
kuryH. . , . kshUrUnu^aiati iuJ/iamySthlia. 

** Boeckh, op. fiH., p. 427. 

* Jbid.. p. 420. 
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yana, for instance, says” that the duty on goods imported 
hy tea was, after deducting a choice article, ten paiyis in 
the hundred, and directs the levy of just duties or other 
marketable goods according to their intrinsic value without 
oppression, Kautily^ perhaps the customs duty in view 
when he says” that imported salt paid a share to the 
king, But evidence in the Arthaidstra does not definitely 
indicate any customs duties except perhaps on salt: and 
the iulka discussed above was in the nature of octrois 
and tolls. 

Octrois exist even In modem times, In continental 
countries of Europe, says Bastable,® everywhere duties 
have been levied on goods entering into cities. Octroi duties 
exist in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and in some of the towns of 
Austria, Although often a municipal tax, the octroi need 
not be so, For in the Middle Ages in Prance "the Uxes did 
not remain strictly neutral, for an ordinance of Cardinal 
Mazarin (1647) ordered the proceeds of the octroi to be paid 
into the public treasury, and at other times the government 
claimed a certain percentage of the product, but this 
practice was finally abandoned in 185a."* In the Mauryan 
times also the octroi appears to have filled the coffers of 
the state, 

in addition to the octroi, goods entering the city had to 
pay the gate dues (dvirSdfya), which amounted to 20 per 

Baudhityana. i, 20, 18, 25-13, It is doubtful if Viibuu (iU, 99-5^) 
refers to import and export duties whea bewritss: 
iuikamsttm iaiamafft ParadeiapApyeehcha vi^oHuunam. 

Jolh' (S>B.S., vol, vii, p. 26) trsuisletee it ta: 'Let him take e tenth 
part of (the piioe of} maiketeble commodities sold in bis own 
country SJ»d a twentieth part of {the price of) good* (eold) in another 
country.'' lo the light of At A.. Bk, II, ch. xd, it appears better to 
interpret the passage as referring to the lower internal customs 
duties or octrois or tolls paid by Jortign g 9 ods. the lower duties 
being levied to encourage foreign intercourse. 

Arth., Bk. II, cb. 12, AgayUulavap^ shad^kSgam dodyat. 
Infra, p. 97. 

PubHe FifUMU. p. 542. 

*■ Bneyehpaiia Britcwtica. vol, xix. p, 994, 
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cent of the octroi duties « They were remitted if circum¬ 
stances required such concession. This kind of double 
taxation, at least of foreign commodities, was not particular 
to the Mauryan India. In andent Athens such a gate duty 
was found.** Even in modern tunes, in Italy, BasUble 
observes** that '^the result is that, in contrast with the 
French duties, foreign goods already submitted to customs 
taxation are taxed everywhere over again on their 
entry within the closed communes.” In the Mauryan 
days indigenous goods also were subjected to double 
taxation.** 

Foreign merchants and goods were treated favourably. 
Mariners and merchants who imported foreign articles are 
stated to have been favoured with remission of certain 
imposts {iy&tikslwnayf^ so that they may got some profit.*’ 
BhatUswfimi explains the conces^ns as comprising the 
removal of difficulties such as are caused by forest guards, 
and countries,* and the exemption from paying the vyAji. 
The amount of vy&ji on commodities sold by cubical 
measure was 6} per cent ad valcrm; that on commodities 
sold by weight, 5 per cent; and that on goods sold in 
numbers 9^ per cent.** Foreigners, unless trading as asso- 

» Afih„ Bk. 11 , eb. ss, DvSfSdiyam ittiXApaadtabhAiam dnu- 
grOJtikam vayaiSO diiSpakAratfi stUpi^U. 

*• Boeckb, op. cii., p. 433, The author quotes a story and sayi: 
''The story suggests at the same time the practice of collecting a duty 
at tbe gates and, ia fact, a duty collected at the gates in Athens ii 
meatioaed. This could hardly have been imposed upon the person. 
Nevertbelses, it is not to be denied that a tax was collected in the 
varket.” 

Public Pinanec, p, 545. ** AriM., Bk, II, eb. aa, 

Arth.. Bk. U., cb. 16, P0nbftumijampavyamanugraMfiacAiiay$i. 
^fdvi^uuar^ha vVi$bhyaleha patiharamSyMihshaiMfn dadyOt. 

•• JJ.O.R^S,, vol. xii, pert 1, p. 96. BbattMwami limits tbe 
exemptions to the mdMvydji of one-sixteenth {ihi4haiabhAia$n6h- 
shi^). but the exemption appears to extend to tbe ether kinds 
of vySji also. Gaj^apati Ctrl's interpretation [op. eit.. vol. i, 
pp. 241*3) appears incorrect. 

I* Blut^aswSmi, f. 34. 
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ditions and partnerships, appear to have been exempted 
from being sued for debts This perhaps imphes that the 
merchants could not be sued in the Mauiyan courts for 
debts incurred in foreign countries. 

The officer in charge of boundaries {afUapala) made good 
whatever was lost by the merchants. The state thus volun¬ 
tarily and without premium insured the goods and was 
responsible for their safety. “ 

The goods were carefully examined and sealed so as to 
ensure their quality. Some commodities were exempted from 
paying the octroi duties. Such were commodities intended 
for marriages, or taken by a bride from her parents' house 
to her husband's or intended for presentation, or taken for 
the purpose of sacrificial performance, confinement of women, 
worship of gods, ceremony of tonsure, investiture of s^cd 
thread, gift of cows made before marriag:*—any reli^ous 
rite, consecration ceremony, and other special ceremonials.** 
Artjchs of great benefit, as weU as rare seeds, were not 
taxed. But things which caused harm or were useless to the 
country were shut out.** Thus foreign goods which were 
hanniul to the country, probably becti^e they competed 
with indigenous industries, were prohibited from being 
imported.** Some articles were forbidden to be imported 
into the dty, and they were weapons, mail armour, metals, 
chariots, precious stones, grains, and cattle.** Some of these 


« AftK Bk. II, ch, x6, 

* different laterpretaboo 
ch. 21, praiividadkySi. Cf. 

Afttilambha, li, lo, 26, S; iii, 60 ^ 

« JbiS.!RAsktrU^ 4 Aftara^ Mchekhin 4 yUaphala/ftch 9 

MohdpaM^smucftckhMlhairi 

** Jbi 4 This -was cot merely in time® of wax. 

« Ibid. S^truvamokMoehaldHarathartUna)^ 
umSninSKyair» nitvihayati yMva{huskia da94^ 

Jayaswal {Hindu PoHty, pert ii, p. 168) interprets tto 
follows: "Certain commodities ahottld not be exported th« 

imports are to be eaooaraged by not b^g taxed at all. They are, 
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goods—ior example, weapons, armour, and chariots—were 
prohibited perhaps to ensure the stability of the state. As 
to why grains and cattle came under this group is not clear, 
It was perhaps to help the local traders from outside com¬ 
petition. Further, this prohibition appears to have been only 
not to bring them into the city, for the goods were allowed 
to be sold free of duty outside the city,** perhaps because, 
as Shfima Slstry suggests,*’ they were usually purchased 
by the king. 

for instance: (e) Weapona and armour, {i) Metals, (c) Military 
vebklee. Rare things. {$) Grains, and {/} Cattle.'' This Intespre- 
tatioc is Opposed to the interpretation followed in this book. 
For Jayaawal writes of ih* prMMion ej tfu ucport e/ ihtit articUs 
and tbs 9 ncoufaim*nt 0/ Matr impotis, while I have taken it only 
as the prohibitioa of imports. He appears to rely on the same 
edition of the ArthaiSitra m this book follows, namely Kauplya’s 
ArthAiiitra io ths Mysore Government Oriental Library. Series 1909. 
In the footnote Polity, part ii. p. i0d) Jayaswal gives refer¬ 

ence to the textas'VasfrewsoKsAat'atfAo .. . anyatarruimanirvShyaTrt/' 
etc. {ArlJiaiditra. Bk. II. si, 39. HI). It will be seen that though 
quoting from the same edition of the AriheUHstra he reads the text 
a little differently, l.e. while be gives ii as anyaiomamaniniSyaT^, the 
book published by the Mysore Oriental library has anyatamdnirvA' 
hyaty. Jayaawal doss not explain ths dlfierenoe. Moreover, even 
if bis vertlon is accepted it is doubtful if hia interprstaticn is 
correct. Further, in view of the immediately succeeding posioge 
in the Artitaiislra^isSSffi aHyaiomasySnayanl bohirMcfiehhulMd 
tn>reya^—which means that when any of such commodities were 
brought io for sals they were to be sold free of toll far outside the 
fort, it is very probable that the prohibjtion was applied to imports 
and that the meaning followed in this book is sound. Tbus Jayarwal'e 
interprstatioB is open to doubt. 

Sohrabji (Ndw, p. 32) suggests a diflersnt reading. Instead 
of yathsiathuhiu^. S^irabji suggests anyathSfhishSyaia^. "Tbs 
onirvShya articles." he writes, "are to be destroyed if the man 
makes a false statement and he is to be punished. But ii be declares 
the value correctly even then they are not to be allowed into the 
dty but Mid outside the durga, but free from tax. Of course this 
only refsn to forsigs merchants who come into the dty." 

The original reading appears better. 

** Arih., Bk. ZI, ch. sz. TiskSfMnyeiamaiydnayani bahirMch- 
ehAulkd vikrayafi. 

** ArtJt. Tfons., p. 133, footnote. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYAN OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES** 


Ankit 

Slkwy«n OMfol I>vl7 

SrttUh lacUkAOiweai 
Duty 

I, Arms” ... .. 

xo%or 6t% 

$ 0 % 

s. Fruits and Aowera 
(fiowers, fruits, 
vegetables,*^ 
roots, bulbous 
roots) 


« 5 % 

3. Dried flsh 


Rate not exceeding 
I rupee fixed by 
Covenior*Geoeral 

4. Dried meat” 

idtre 

is% 

5. Precious stones .. 

1 

Du ty determined by 
experts on the 
basis of the time, 
cost, and finish of 
the production of 
these articles 

Free if unset. 15 % if 
otherwise 

d. Conch shells 

Duty determined by 
experts on the 
b^ of the tUna 
cost, and finish of 
the production of 
tbsee articles 

« 5 % 


«* Th« given by Keu^lye b 4 v« been ngroiiped here under 

modem heade for putpoid of comparison ai well as of convenience. 

*• Of ibe British Indian customs duties only those on articlee taxed 
under the Mauryane ere here given. The figures for British India are 
from K. Ts Shah, Twdfl, Tanff. and Trampcrt in India, ch. xlv. 

"Arms'' in the Maury an time included mail armour and the Uke. 
See table of octroi duties and gate dues infra, p. 88. It ia not certain 
as to which of the two rates, 10 % or 6f %. was paid. Even in Bntish 
India the duty differs as regards different srnis, but 30 % applies 
in most cases. 

Thee items are considered hers under fruits and fiowera. 

** Meat is taken here as’ coming under ''ail aorta of food" in the 
British Indian customs schedule. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYAN OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTlES--«w<mi«i 


Artiele 

UatfTui Ootrel Duly 

SntiA faSUe Cuileai* 
Dvtr 

7. Cotton Sftece 

goods (cotton 
cloth) 

io%or6|% 

11 % 

g. Fibrous garmcnbi** 

IO % or6t % 

X5% 

9 . Fibres • • 

5%*»4% 

15 % 

10. Silk 

IO %or6t % 

*5% 

11. Wool .. 

io%<»6f % 

Free 

IS. Raw materials for 
fibrona or textile 
gsrmenti'* 

!e%orb»% 

1^ lor raw cotton. 
23% for fibrous 
raw materials 

13. Threads** ., 1 

5 %«4 % 

X5% 

14. All other articles 
(caxpeta, curtains) 

IO % or df % 

X5% 

25 . Metals** .. 


20 % 

16. Medidnee 

3 %or 4 % 

* 3 % 

17. Sulphuret of ar* 
senie (red ar* 
seoicj 

xe%or6f% 

X 5 % 

28 . Dyes (colouring 
ingredients) 

10 % or 6f % 

X 3 % 


M Tbis hu bem t4kM to dmoto hemp end the like. 

CottoB is mentioaed m peyiog e tax of 4 % or 5 %. Aa to bow 
cotton la to be dietingQlahed from raw materiala (No. 22) ia not clenr. 

^ Cotton aeqiog and daming thread haa to pay io British India 
5 wbUe other kinda of cotton threads 15 %. We have taken the 
item under the latter head. 

** In Britieh India &e duty on metals varies aa regarde different 
metals, but that on iron and steel is 10 %. Other metals generally 
pay 15 %. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYA^T OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES— 


Ankis 

MtVTU OeoM I>ut 7 

BritU ladUeCoRons 

xq. Vensilion 

JC%OT6f% 

XS% 

20. Spices 

io%or6f % 

X 5 % 

31 . Wine*’ 

io%or6|% 

4^ or 8 rupees per 
aix'quart bottle 

38 . liquor**. - 

4 %or 5 % 

S annsd per eix*quart 
bottle 

33. Ferments 

6 » % or 10 % 

X 5 % 

34. Skins .. .. 

6 | ^ or 10 % 

Free if raw or salted, 
8| % if otherwise 

35, Ivory 

6|%0r to% 

X 5 % 

86. Animals .. 

4 %cr 5 % 

Free 

8?. Salt 

4 %« 3 % 

Duty la varylos. Now 
U is R. t-4-0 per 
mowni 

38. Sugar 

4 %» 5 % 

* 5 % 

8p. on 


7 i% WX 3 % 

30. Graiss .. 

^%otS% 


31. Earthenware** 
(clay pots) 

4 %» 5 % 


38, Wood .. 

4 %or 5 % 

X3%. ai% if fire, 
wood 


^ Tbe diEerence is r&t« is Brituh lodiA dep«ad$ 00 quality. 

** This ii ccaner kind of liquor. 

** It id doubtful if clay pots are taxed is British India. Here they 
have been Included ae coming under *'aU other artidee’' osder 
eartbenw&re. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MAURYAN OCTROI DUTIES 
AND BRITISH INDIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES-iWtH>m#rf 


ArtU* 

Uturr«A Oetrol Dorr 

Britlih todiu CuitMW 
Duly (tsa^ 

33. Bamboo 

4 %C* 5 % 

* 3 % 

34. Uiicellaneous** 

30% 

X 5 % 

(other com* 



modities) 




TABLE OF OCTROI DUTIES AND GATE DUES*' 


ARMu 

Ocu«l Duty Md mTwm) 

C(t( Dgcs \M •sftNw] 

X. Flowers, fruits, vefs* 
tables, bulbous roots, 
fruits of creepers {fat- 
seeds, dried fish, 
dried meat 


3 l% 

3. Conch shells, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, 
corals, and necklaces 

Duty determined 
by experts on 
the time, cost, 
and finish of the 
production of 
the article 

One^th of the 
amount octroi 
duty deter* 
mined 

3. Ftbrcui garments, cotton 
cloths, silk, mail ar> 
mour.** sulphuret of 
arsenic, red arsenic, 
vermilion, metals, 
colouring ingredients, 
sandal, brown sandal. 
puDgents, ferments, 
dress, and the like 

to%©r 6|% 

a%or*% 


** Some otfaer articles taacad under the Mauryu but <or which no 
definite modem par&Uela are louod or which are rather obecure are: 
Clothe, 5 % or 4 %; Cocked rice, s%oti%; Dreaa, lo % or 6f %; 
Sandal to % or 6| %; Brown sandal xo % or 6| %; Products 
yielded by worms, lo % or 6) %. 

*' Ar/h., Bk. II. ch. 2S. 

** Mail armour mentioned here is forbidden to be imported, as 
mentioned in a previous chapter, and when brought in for sale was 
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TABLE OP OCTROI DUTIES AND GATE DUES**—tfowti. 



ToUa are of various kinds. Those mentioned by Cohn** 
as existing in the Frankish kingdom are bridge toll, river 
toll, harbour toU, road toll, wheel toll, packhorse toll, 
foot-passenger toll, market toll, and the like. Under the 
Mauryas also there were different kinds of tolls. First, goods 
which were exported from the city had to pay toil to the 
extent of the octroi duty mentioned in the foregoing state¬ 
ment. There were, again, tolls in the nature of tolls thorough 
of modem English law. "Toll traverse is paid for passing 

to be sold free of toll outside the city {supr^. p. 84). It is therefore 
inexplalatble bow mail armour could be mentioued here u an article 
paying duty. 

** *^0 passage {Arih., Ek. II, ch. 33) raas, pravUySnSm miilyA 
fAfUhothSfofi, and this means the tax on inporta is ona*£fth of tbeir 
value. As it ie very improbable that the goods had to pay 20 % ia 
addition to the ocboi duty and gate dues which themselves sometimes 
amounted to 15 % or 20 %, the passage has been interpreted toepply 
to commodities not enumerated above. 

** Sciffnu ©/ Fiftanee, p. 390, 
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over a private way, bridge, or ferry. No consideration need 
be proved. Toll thorough is paid for the use of the high¬ 
way."* Of this kind was probably the Mauryan vartani oz 
road toll collected by the officer in charge of the boundaries 
on all goods entering the state.® The lax may have been 
levied because of the use made of tie king's highway. 
Perhaps of this kind were the tolls existing in South India 
in the first century of the Christian era, of which Kana- 
kasabhai Pillai" writes: "The principal thoroughfares in 
the mtcrior of the country were guarded by the king's 
soldiers, and tolls were levied on these highways"; and, 
"ToUs were collected on the trunk roads and by caravans, 
and at the frontier of each kingdom,"® Another kind of 
toll was the ferry toll, which was the hire for the use of the 
government boats in creasing rivers.® 

The road and ferry tolls may conveniently be brought 
together in one statement for purposes of comparison (see 
Table on facing page). 

The ferry tolls’^ were double the foregoing amount in case 
of big rivers. The income went to the state coffers direct, 
for Kautilya saye.^ "The evidence of a ferryman should be 
given and the daily income should be remitted." Free 
** £nffyclopa 4 ia Sritannica. vol. xxvi, p. 1053. 

** Arth,, Bk. 11 . eb. 21. Supra, p. 77. Cf. Bbattaswitnl'e laterpreta- 
tlon iJ.B.O.R.S., vol. xii. pert i. p. 123). 

** Tamils Bightmn Ytars Ago, p. log. 

• p. 1x2. 

*' Arth.. Bk, II. cb. 28. Tbat the ferry toll wm the boat hire is 
probable from what M&nu says (vlii, 406): “For a lon^ passage the 
boat hire must be proportioned to the places and times, know tbat 
this (rule refers) to (paasagee along) the baoks cf rivers, at sea there 
is no settled (fr^ht)." Visbpu (iii. 16) also mentioni fares to be paid 
at ferrlee. While a Nuik Cava Inscriptioa meations Usbavadita as 
eetabUshlag free ferries by boats {Ep. Tnd., viii. ao. fi. p. 79}. 

** Arth., Bk. 11 . cb. 26. Kshvdrapaiurmanuihyaieha sabhSri 
mdsMairi doAySi. Siribhdfajt kSyaPMrS gavUva^efus doau. Ushfra- 
t/taiiisk<urt dtaturafi- PaUcftaiaghuydnatjt. S?ia 4 g 9 liiigam, SaptaiaAafatfi 
Poifyabhdrap pddaiji. TsHobhdv^^^^hdrS vydhhyU^. Dvigu^i mahd- 
nadishutoraft. 

^ Ibid., Kdnnikapraiyayaffi dady&nntiyaift chShnikamdvahit. 
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passes for exemption from ferry toll were given to ascetics, 
brahmans, and such others.’* As in the case of the road 
toll, here also the state was liable for any loss of goods 
caused by the loss of the boat on account of heavy loading, 
sailing at improper time and place, want of a ferryman, or 
unsoundness of the vessel.’* Similar tolls were existing at 
the time of Yuan Chwang, who records’* that “Tradesmen 


ROAD AND FERRY TOLLS 



RMa Tell" 

?eff»r*ii’‘ 

I, A head'load of merebandiee . . 
Man with load. 

1 m4rAa 

2 mAshas 

I mSska 

2. Minor quadruped 

iPapa 

2 mdTila 

5. A eingle-hoofed animal 

Hone. 

1 papa 

2 mSiAsi 

4. Each head of cattle 

Cow . 

Buffalo. 

kpM^A 

3 mdskas 

4 mdikai 

j. Cartload of merebaodise 

Small cart . 

Medium cart. 

Big cart. 

i^papaa 

5 mSaAss 
dneiAas 

7 mdsAas 

6. Camel.. 

— 

4 niisitor 


*• Arlh . Bk. 11 , cb. «e. Cocnpere Manu, vili, 407: "But a woman 
who has been pregnant two months and niore, an ascetic, a hermit 
in the forest, and Brahmani who were students of the VUa shall 
not be made to pay toll at a ferry." 

n Arih,. Bk. 11 , cb. 28. AUbhOrf^viliyamailrtki iaralaieka 
MnSySift asalkrUSya*fi Wt nSvi vipannAyAm ndva- 
dkyakshd iuuhlarft vituukiarji v4 abhySbhavU. 

** Yuan Chwang. vol. i, p. 176. 

*• Artk., Bk. II, ch, ni, Antapsiah sapSdapSifikdin varUinim 
grih^fydi pa^avahawuya pavihdmihahhuraiya poiuHAmardhapa- 
kskndr^unim podihSffi atraokhArasya mSshikAtri. 

«• Compare the rate* mentioned by Mann (viii, 404-3) • An empty 
cart, t patfa'. an a woman, { papa each; an unloaded mao, 

^ papa; carts with merebandiso. ad vaiorm- 
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go to and from bartering their merchandise after paying light 
duties at ferries and barrier stations." 

A carriage” cess {ativShiham) collected by the boundaiy- 
kccper is also mentioned, but it is uncertain what this was, 
because carts with merchandise have already coroe under 
road toll and ferry toll. Perhaps this was an additional duty. 

Another kind of toll was that paid by ships—the harbour 
toll When ships anchored at ports on their voyage they 
paid the tax." But when the vessels sought refuge in the 
harbour with goods spoiled by rough seas they were either 
exempted from paying toll or required to pay half the 
amount.** Likewise, merchants also paid the regulated 
customary toll in port towns." 

Bvarion of the payment of tolls was heavily hned. the 
fines often amounting to eight times the toll, and sometimes 
even the commodity was conAscated.*^ Thus in Mauryan 
times the revenue from tolls was derived from the road toll 
or cess, the ferry toll, the carriage cess, and the harbour toll 

” Af A,. B)c ll cbs. 1 5 and a. vol. xU. part ii. 

p. i6o. 

AfA.. Bk. II. ch. i8. » Ibid. « Ibid. 

» Arth., Bk. II. ch. at. ^fif<ihiAp^ul:fubkdi^ 4 o^ Mkishf 4 iuif 6 
dav^ab. SSrMdif 4 utfi sanMpahJmh- Ci. Mahu, viil. 400; VaiishthA, 
*ix. aj: VUkfu, Ui. 31. 


CHAPTER V 


EXCISE AND SALT REVENUES 

1 , Excise RxviHUi: Duty on prostitutu, accon, etc.'^Duty 
on artiMiia*^Rovenue irom liquor. II. Sait Jifvfnu 4 : la 
the lorm of exciee revenue, cuetams duty. coDJomere tax 

1. EXCISE REVS HUE 

Excise is "duty charged on home goods either in the 
process of their manufacture or before their sale to the 
consumer."^ It is an internal tax imposed at some stage in 
the production of the article. It is usual to regard licence 
duties and fees as coming under exdse. "It is, however, the 
practice to classify under the general head of excise ... a 
large number of assessed taxet^ being licence duties paid to 
the state in return for permission to practice or follow 
certain sports, trades, or occupations, e.g. the dog, game, 
and gun licences, and the licences on brewers, auctloneen, 
and pawnbrokers."* In this book also licence duties are 
regarded as excise taxes. 

The first of such duties was that on prostitutes, who in 
the Mauryan period appear to have been under the control 
and protection of the state.^ But a prostitute who put 
herself under the "protection" of a private individual and 
ceased to attend the king’s court psid one and a quarter 
per mensem to the state.* This contribution was 

* Emydop^ia Bfitenni^, vol. x. p. $ 6 . 

• Dieiiomry e/PoJiiieal Economy, vol. i. p. 787. Aleo Me BuUble. 
PvbJie Pinorue, p, 505; Eneyclopadia BrUannico, vol. x. p, 58. 

• Arlh.. Bk. II. ch. 27. 

* Ibid.. AviianlS sapSdoponavomddkS mJlsevStAneiji dadyAt. BhatJa- 
swiffli ( 7 .S.O.J 2 .S., vol. xii. part ii, p- 151) give* two intwpwUtioDS 
of the passage; KSekit ahhofnabU^IUn caiijdvemddM niyeiaikaputu^ 
sAsgSmtHf sepadapanix*j% mSiavitantan ^ikSyei dadyOi. dparStu 
bkaptabhigawa yed 3 kineckidapadadhrisd bhavait tedS kerma 
nikskaykrtkam ganikadhyaktkSyo dadyOi- X have followed the first 
ifiterpretatiea with the mcdification that the paymeat was made 
to the gentikOdkyakska and not to the gontAa. Compaie Notes, p. 61. 
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imposed on certain classes of persons, perhaps in order to 
keep them at least under the indirect control of the state 
by means of a kind of registration. 

Actors, dancers, musicians, buffoons, mimics, and such 
others who came from foreign countries to give exhibitions 
had to pay five panas as licence fees or prik 5 kdvi:ana.^ 
Likewise fishermen paid one-sixth of their haul as fee for 
fishing licence {Mukahifakam).^ for, as Kautilya observes, 
the king was to exercise his right of ownership with regard 
to fi^ng, ferrying, and trading in vegetables, in reservoirs 
or lakes.^ 

Under the head of forts in the chapter on revenue coUec* 
tion Kautilya mentions an income from guilds of artisans 
and handicraftsmen ' This was probably a 

fee for the registration and recognition of the corporations 
and for the special privileges granted to them as in the 
Middle Ages, similar to the modem licence fees.* 


• Arth.. 6k. U, cb. 27. Compare tho practice In other kingdome of 
the ancient world. "In Byuntium fortune-tellere who, according to 
the teedmony of leocratee and Lycian, did a profitable builaeie, 
quacke, Juggler*, and other itinerant practitioner* of the magic art 
paid the third part cf their gain for permission to itinerate in the 
exereiM of th«r arts and pereoni of the same class in andent times 
in other countriee were also taxed. Probably Athens likewiie coh 
lected a tax upon those who practised tbeir arts" (Boeekb, op. eit.. 

^ 6 k. IX, eb. t$. MatsyabandhaUnauhahafahom fhadbhdga^ 

dadyufi. 

' Arth., Bk. II, cb. i. Maisyapi&vttiiontApa^yaniiji situshu rijS 
svSmya^ gtuJichhil. 

• ArA; Bk. II, cb. d. 

• Ccmpaxe wbat Seligman writes: "One of the chief eourcea of 
royal income in medieval Europe consisted in tbe totalled fines 
for licences, cooceeelons, and francbleee. These were payments by 
individuals and aasodationi for all Idnde of spedal privileges, eu^ 
as to secure the general favour of tbe crown to retain or to quit 
office, to obtain the right of exportang conunoditiee to conduct some 
bueinees in a particular way. to obtain special jurisdietioBal privi* 
tsgo, to possess the right of firrM bwgi. and so on . A meet common 

can be found in tbe trading privU^ee of the guilds, granted 
chiefly for the se kf of tbe accruing emoluments. Similar to these 
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In modem states excise revenue is largely derived by 
taxation of alcoholic drinks. *'The tendency of modem 
legislation has been to throw the largest possible burden of 
excise taxation on alcoholic drinks, and to exempt, as far 
as possible, other articles."^^ As a practical example it may 
be mentioned that in British India in 1924-^5, out of a 
total excise revenue of a little more than 19 crores of rupees, 
as much as 16^ crores came from liquor and drugs alone.^ 
In the Mauryan time the manufacture and sale of liquor 
were completely controlled and regulated by the state in 
forts, country parts, and in camps 
Some revenue was realized from liquor in the form of 
licence fee. On special occasions like fairs and festivals 
householders were allowed to manufacture a kind of white 
liquor used for medicinal purposes, and some 

other similar drinks: while on some other occasions like 
festivals, fairs,^* and pUgrimages allowed to manufacture 
liquor for four days.^ A licence fee, however, was collected 
from such manufacturers. 

medieval coaceieiens are the modem licences, especially In the 
Southern Commonvrealtbe, which are coaierred op iadivlduela and 
corporatioai elike and In moit cases lor purely decal retsooa'’ (Essays 
in TajtaiiM, p. ass}. 

DicHonary 0/ Pdiiisal Ec^nmy. vol. 1 , p. 787. 

SUly Ysars 0/Indian Finanss, p, 36x. 

ArtJi.. Bk. II, ch. Sj, SurSdhyahsHa^ swdH^vavyavahArdn durgi 
janapadi s/ianihdvSri va lajjSSasurdhivvavyaviMribhi^ hdrayU, 

These may be the simSjas referred to by AMka, e.g. iQ R.E. I. 
^ Ari/t., Bk. II, cb. sj, Kuiumbinah bfityhhu hiiiasurOjp 
aushadharlhofft vd arishfa*^ anyadvS Martum hbhhan. VtsavasamS’ 
jaydirdsu cfuUnrAhas satnikUiyati. Tsshvannj^dlindm prakva^nlam 
daivasikamofya yamgrihniyds. 

u Bbetts^&mi [JB^O.R.S,. vol. xU, pert il, p. i 47 i ebo see 
Geflapeld Satii, of. eit,. vol. i, p. 296) follows the reading 
Hdtdndfft. He expl&iae that 00 feetivsl occasions people were allowed 
to drink without limit and that a fine was collected from those who 
manufactured liquor on these occasions withont licence. 

Shima Sistty'a reading and interpretatioa (JVanj., p. 146) followed 
along in the text appear better because (j) Artk,. Bk. II. ch, 35, 
does not meatica any limitation on drinking, and (2) the chapter 
prohibits manufacture by unlicensed people- Further, it is probable 
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Another source oi revenue from liquor was a duty of 
5 per cent imposed on persons selling foreign stufi.“ This 
may be regarded as a Ucence fee for selling foreign Hquor. 

Dealers in certain kinds of liquor^’ paid an impost under 
the name "compensation" {vaidharot^) because their busi¬ 
ness deprived the state of the profits that would have 
accrued to it had the slate itself traded, 


n. SALT REVENUE 

“The salt duty in India,” writes K. T, Shah,“ "is an old 
item of public revenue, alike instructive in its historical 
aspect and productive in its fiscal aspect.” The principle 
on which duties on salt and other necessaries of life are 
levied is that if at all the masses are to contribute to the 
public purse, it must be largely through taxes levied upon 
articles of universal consumption, 

In Mauryan times there appear to have been three sources 
of salt, vis, imported salt, that from inland mines and 
mountains, and sea 8alt.»* Pliny observes*® that 'Uere are 
mountains also formed of native salt, as, for instance, 
Ormenus in India, where it is cut out like blocks from 
a quarry and is continually produced, whence a greater 
revenue accrues to the sovereigns than those derived from 
gold and pearls.” The manufacture and sale of salt were 

that pennlstion to manufacture liquor was given wen on the “free” 
days after payment of fees, while \jnllcen»d manufacturers must 
have been dealt with otherwise according to law. 

w Aflh.. Bk. 11 , ch. « 5 . ArSjoparty^h pcflcAcAav* iaiatft iulkam 

dtidyu^> , . 

The Lquors were surOM. midaka, amA/e; wine, phaUmla and 

SmiiiiUhii. 

*• Sixty YtOfS of Indian Finance, p. 249. 

*• ArUi.. Bk. II, ch. 12. Even in modern days 30 per cent of salt 
is imported by sea. 

» Bk. xui, c. 7 (39), There are other references also. Strabo 
writes (XV. 31): 'Tt is said that in country of Sopiethes there is a 
mountain of fossil salt which could supply all India": and (v, ii, 6): 
‘*The salt nines in India mentioned by Chtarchus." 
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controlled by the state through the superintendent of ocean 
mines.” The revenue was derived in three forms, namely, 
exdse duty, customs duty on imported salt, and a con¬ 
sumers tax, just as in British India salt revenue is derived 
from customs duty, excise duty, and government monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of salt. 

As regards excise revenue, every person except hermits 
(vSna^sifta), who were allowed to manufacture salt without 
licence, had to obtain a licence to manufacture salt” and 
pay the government either a fixed quantity of salt or a 
money rent (prakraya}» If paid in kind, the tax was to be 
paid in the royal measure, which was 5 per cent larger than 
the market measure.” The state thus obtained 5 per cent 
extra revenue when its share of salt was sold. 

A similar system of licence fee and excise duty prevails in 
some parts of British India. For instance, in Madras the 
manufacturer has to pay an exdsc duty and he is free to 
sell his salt in the market. But where private individus^ 
take a lease of government salt factories they must obtain 
4 licence before they can manufacture and sell salt. 

Secondly, the revenue was derived from customs duty. 
Imported salt had to pay a tax of one-sixth part or r 6 J pci 
cent ad valtvfm in the royal measure.” Here also, as the 
royal measure appears to have been 5 par more than 
the market measure, the tariff taken in the royal measure 
but calculated in the market measure” meant an increase 

M Ar/hs. Bk. 11, ch. is. . . . . 

*• Ibid.. Vilapapamiatatfunn dadydt. AnisrifAfbpajMcAa 

anyctra vanoprosthibiyafi. 

■ Ibid LavavOdbyabsfuib pdbamubiam iMO^abAOgfiVifiraArayaifi 
cha yoMA/Uaifi samfrWydi. vHrayOti^Aa muiyam rufiav* 1 

have ioUowed BhattMwimi ra^arding the money rent ' 

Bk. Ilfch. IS. eAa^A 4 |a 7 » dadyOi. DaUa 

bbdgavibhdgMya vOrayab pQft^baAam iatam oySjttft r^pofft ruptAam 
eha Compare Bhattaawftmi'i inteiprefcatioo of bkdgavibUga. bkSga 
meaning the sha^hdga and viftWga the dlfiereoce between the royal 
and market measuree {J.B.O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3, pp. 5 ®^)* 

** ArtM.. Bk, II, ch. is. About vydji Supra, p- 3*. 
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of I per cent in the duty, that beinf 5 per cent of i6t per 
cent. Tlie actual duty on imported salt, therefore, was 
lyi per cent, which is almost a protectionist tariS- In 
British India, “on imported salt a duty is levied equal 
approximately to the duty on inland manufacture." 

Further, the purchasers of imported salt had to pay two 
more imposts: one was an internal duty or octroi 
and the other compensation {vaidharaifa), to make good the 
loss which the indigenous manufacturers of salt suffered.*’ 
Here perhaps the policy of protection was in operation. 
Trade in indigenous salt was looked upon as the kings 
commerce, and purchasers of imported salt, as they pur¬ 
chased a foreign commodity, had to make good •Ae loss 
which the king's commerce suffered. This compensation was 
to be paid not to the native manufacturers but to the 
state. If the foregoing taxes were not paid, the purchaaers 
were fined 600 paisas,^ 

There was, moreover, the consumers tax, The state 
exempted men learned in the Vidas, those engaged in 
penance, and labourers from paying the tax only when they 
used salt as food.” The labourers were exempted perhaps 
because of their poverty, and the others because of their 
caste and occupation. But even these classes could net make 
use of salt for purposes other than food without paying toll. 
All others had to pay tax, whatever the purpose for which 
they used salt and alkalis.*^ 

Arts,. Bk. 11 . ch. xa. It i» doubtful if the iwUe doM not refer 

to tbe castonu duty but to a s^aiete impost. 

■ Jbirf,, cha oaidharAifam dadySi 

hrUd skafcMaSamalyAyMcha. 

»• Ibid., SrStriyistApasvinbvishfayaisha bhuMSAiaimam hariyuit. 
Aii anyHAvav^s/tOravargAb dadySt. 

Ibid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 

poll t«—Incom# tax—Excess profits t&x—LAfeonr tax— 
Sales or turnover tax—Trade taxes—Taxes o& herdsmen, 
hunters, etc.-War tax—House tax—Confiscation of un¬ 
earned increment—Pcrced benevolences—Gambling—SaW 
—and Ptt)4aAdm 

Ukder this head will be considered taxes some of which, 
though imporUnt even to-day, cannot be dealt with 
separately because of the meagre information available 
about them in Mauryan times. 


POLL TAX 

A poll tax means a capitation or head tax levied on indi¬ 
viduals. It is said to be one of the earliest forms of taxation. 
In England poU taxes were tried at intervals from 1377 
till Even tc-day poll taxes are to be found, but, as 
Seligman says,* they have assumed a political significance, 
as in Switierland and in some of the American common¬ 
wealths, where the payment of the tax is made a condition 
of suffrage. 

In Mau^an times there appear to have been two 
lands of poll Ux. One of them had perhaps a political 
significance. UndesiraUe foreigners had to pay 

a tax to enter the city.* This was reaUy a poll tax, and 
similar to the one found in andent Athens, where a foreigner 
who remained in the city beyond a certain period paid a 
tax "for protection."* No doubt the Athenian and the 

1 tHiHonary ofPoKHcal Eccnomy. vol. iJi, p. 317. 

< Essays in Toxaiicn, p. 10. 

• Arth^. Bk. II. ch. 4. Nacha WA»WAJnA»*ry 4 S purariUhfrdpagkm- 
kSn KshiPtjJaiuiPadi cMlSn iarvAnvS dSfayitkorin. Compu^ tin4.. 
p. 57, footnote, for refereocea to mirikos ia Suyangaga SiUra and 

TMicdhama Sitra. . , _ 

« Boeckb, op. cit.. p. 438: "Among the direct and personal taxes 
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Mauiyan tax« diflered from each other in that the former 
was on all foreigners who remained in Athens beyond a 
certain period, while the other was on unwelcome foreigners. 
But they have this in common, that both were on foreigners 
Ucausg they were foreigners, thus differing from the modem 
one mentioned by Seligman, which is a qualification for full 
citizenship. 

In ancient India itself, though of a later period, are 
found taxes similar to the Mauryan one. Such, for example, 
is the one on Ajivakas under the Chfija kings KulSttufiga III* 
and Rijar&ja III.* The Ajivakat being, like the bahirikas. 
undesirables had to pay a tax. 

The other kind of Mauryan poll tax is mentioned by 
Megasthenes. He records that of the magistrates in Pifali- 
putra, "the third body consists of those who inquire when 
and how births and deaths occur, with the view not only of 
levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cognisance 
of government."’ What its amount was and how it was 
levied is not known. It was perhaps not considered, as in 
Athens, "most ignominious which none but slaves paid to 

that paid by tbe domiciled aUen for protectloB !■ the best known.... 
At Athens a foreigner wu allowed to dwell a definite number of 
days without being taxed. If be remained beyond that period he 
wee conaldered as an alien under tbe protection of the state or a 
domiciled foreigner and subjected to the payment of tbe tax for 
protection/' 

• Madras ImgrifHans, p. 74. ‘ IWd,, p. $8. 

* Sirabo. XV. i. 30. Tbe registration of families is mentioned by 

Yuan Cbwug (op. cil.. vol. t p. 176) wbo says: "Pamilies are not 
registered,” thus Indicatiag that registration of famillee wes not 
unknown. Fahierv also writes {Travtls. p. 42): "They (the people) 
have not to register their bouseboids.” Kaufilyaalao mentions (Bk. 11 , 
chs. $5*^) of tbe duties of the gdpn was to register details 

about farces. 

This kind of tax is found in later times. The record of Rij an&riyana 
Sambbava rSya {Madras InseriphOHs, p. 385) mentions a tax on 
individuals {psrMfiadamai). while the contribution paid by weavers 
per bead annually m Bp. Ind.. v, no. 3, is, as Fleet says, a 
capitation tax. 
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the tyraDt/'* The Mauryaii tax may have been levied on 
every member of the family, including children, the tax 
increasing with every birth and decreasing with every 
death* 

mCOME TAX 

The tax on income is no modem invention. It appears to 
have been known to the Mauryas as well as to the Athenians. 
The Mauryan income tax was levied on a particular class of 
people. Even to-day all incomes are not taxed, and some 
kinds of income are exempted from the tax. Where, for 
instance, a land tax is levied, often ^ricultural incomes do 
not pay the income tax. Apart from taxing a parti^ar 
class, the Mauryas appear to have adopted the proportional 
system of income taxation. 

The tax was levied on prostitutes, and possibly also 
on actors, dancers, musicians, jugglers, singers, players on 
musical instruments, buffoons, mimics, rope danoers, heralds, 
pimps, unchaste women, and wandering bards.** Every 
prostitute was required to supply information to the super¬ 
intendent as to the amount of her daily fees, her expected 
income, and the paramour.*' The actors, dancers, and others 
also had to furnish the same information as far as it applied 
to them.” In short, these classes had to submit a statement 

• Boeckb, eit., p. 4«7« ^ , 

• Were it only on adulU, the stet© bed to wait lor a numoer ol 
yean end there wee perhaps no necessity to register blrtbe tor 
levying a tax. The state could have registered only adults. 

** Some of these classes seem to have been regarded sa ''undsair- 
ables." Artk., Bk. VIII, ch, 3, PafAche>taradyulaMSr^ htbdhahagSya- 
kavSdaMaUchSnariktti^ sa^ySgafi. hSmah. Compare Sknsifarva, 
Ixxacviii, 14*-! 5. 

Arih.. Bk. II, ch. 27, bhigamAyaittri punuMAcHa mvi- 

rfayft. Every prostitute's earnings, ea^enditure, and other details 
were detcrminsd by the Supennlendsnt of Prostitutea. These 
restrictions appear to have been for pohCical ends also, the state 
controlling the prostitutes and through them thrir paramours, 

II Ibid.. SttnA nafAtwlakagSyakavSdakapagjivanakuiiUKiaflavaAa’ 
saubkikMiara^dnAtftsMvyAvaSiritfdfp striyS gu4hAj'ivAieUpy4MkyMb. 
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of their income. On this the government collected the tax. 
Every prostitute was required to pay the government every 
month twice the amount of a day's earnings “ i.e. 6| per 
cent of her income. Thus proportional, and not the pro* 
gressive, system of taxation was operative, because the rate 
was the same whatever the amount of income. Further, there 
does not appear to have been a minimum exempted from 
tax. Another feature is that while in modem days the tax 
is generally collected once a year, the Mauryas seem to have 
collected it once a month. 

This kind of State control over prostitutes and the coUeo 
tion of the income tax find a remarkable parallel in Athens. 
Boeckh observes:^* "According to a passage of Suldas end 
Zonaras, the a^aronmi designated the price which each 
prostitute should take. K this is even incredible, it probably 
contains the tmth, however, that the agannomi determined 
the amount of this tax, and that as in the ordinance of 
hAUguU. the rate of which differed according to the 
difference of their gain or of the class in which they were 
comprised." 

The prostitutes, as stated above, paid the tax in the 
Mauryan empire. Dancers and actors are not definitely 
stated to have paid the income tex. But perhaps they also 
paid, in view of the fact that, like the prostitutes, they 
also had to submit to the state an account of their income.^' 


BXCBSS PROFITS TAX 

This tax was adopted by many belligerent countries during 
the Great War of 1914. Briefly the tax may be explained as [ 

follows. Every business concern is assumed to be entitled 
to a certain amount of profit, which may be called normal 
or modal profit, and any excess over and above this "normal" 

^ Arlh; Bk. II, cb. 27. Riipijivi mSsatn dadytt^> 

“ Boeckb. ett., p. 443. 

<SrU.. Bk. II, ch. 27. Cf. Boeckh. op. eit., p. 442. 
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Standard is to be taxed, or, in Pleiin's words,“ "trimmed 
away as if it were a noxious growth, or at least made whole¬ 
some hy a public use/' 

This tax appears to have been levied by the Mauryan 
financiers. Under the head "country parts' ” is mentioned 
a source of income called parkva, which is "a tax collected 
when there is some margin left for such colleclion/'“ Busi¬ 
ness men were allowed a profit of 5 
modities and 10 per cent on foreign produce.'* The percentage 
of profit was not determined arbitrarily, but all thinp worth 
consideration were taken into account before the price was 
fixed. The cost of production, the demand and supply, the 
duties paid, such as the different kinds of toll {iulka). road 
cess (varUtnCj. carriage cess {dtivdhika). ferry charges (tew- 
dfya), Wdga, gulmadfya*^ etc., the transport charges, and 
all other Wnds of accessory expenses were calculated." The 
supply of goods was so regulated that in slack seasons the 
merchant did not suffer, while in the other seasons the state 
took care that he did not get undue profits." If there was 
any profit in excess of the one fixed, which the business man 
managed to get either by illicit increase of price or by other 
means, two remedies were adopted. The first was that fines 

» Op. eii .p. 39a. 

Afth., Bk. II, chi 6 sad X 5 * 

« Afth. Trans., p. 109. P. N. BanDcrj" (cp. cti.. p. X77) to 
this {Qcooie as royalty. In the Ugbtof thi diieuuion 1 q tbiiMcUon, 
tbii interpritatioa appetn incorrect. For the mMcing of royalty 
vidt Dictionary 0/ Poliiical Economy, vol iii, p. 33»« BbattMwiml 
tT,S.O.R.S.. vol. xJ, p. 84) explain! the words thne: PSrivom whi- 
toJiaradadMhafraJtSv^ MlcMmtirStairt [(ne) 

pfMutvSdkhchhadJiigamyamiti. The exactions were juetified to virtue 
of the eovereignty of the state. 

Aftk.. Bk, rV, cb. s. AnujMiahrayAdupari ekaishOtfi svcdi- 
itySrtOtttpavylMftpailthakafftiiUam^'ivattt sthSpayii. PcradSiSySn^m 
daiakofft. Compare YajHaolkya. ii, 032. 

Afth., Bk. 11 , eb. 16. 

Artk.. Bk. IV, cb. 2, Praftshipam pttityinuhpaUim iushkOTft 
vriddhimavakraycm VyAyinavykmieka sMihkySya stMpayit argha- 
tnargfuvit. Compare Manu. viii, 401-a. 

*> Artk.. Bk- IV, cb. 2. 
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were imposed^ because the iaw was broken. The second 
remedy was that the profit was taxed. KautiJya does not 
mention the rate oi the tax. 

The excess profits tax in the Mauryan empire was not 
merely a device adopted in great financial difiiculties, but 
was a regular tax in time of peace. A feature of the tax 
which is hard to justify is the amount of normal profit. The 
rates of 5 and 10 per cent fixed by the Mauryan state 
appear too low, and must have hit a little too hard the 
business men. The state appears to have given the con¬ 
sumers’ standpoint too much importance. 

LABOUR TAX 

To be a tax the compulsory contribution need not neces¬ 
sarily he "one of money or goods, for compulsory military 
service and forced labour must be reckoned in the category 
of taxes."^ This kind of tax is found in some modem states. 
Adams observes: "Germany Imposes a special labour tax 
for the purpose of procuring military service, and conse¬ 
quently is exempt from the necessity of imposing as Urge 
a money tax for the support of the army as would otherwise 
be the case."** "Another illustration of coerced service is 
found in the practice followed by many states of calling 
upon individuals to devote a certain number of days to work 
on the public highways. This is called the 'Road Tax/ and 
is, in form at least, a labour tax, although it may be con¬ 
verted into a money payment."" 

** ArA.. Bk. IV. cb. 3. Fleha believe* that “As a source of 
reveaue ia timee of peace, even in 'ppiag times e>i peace,’ the 
excess profits tax is a tax that is difficult to justify'’ {op. eit.. 
p. 293}. This ii a disputable view. 

** Dvciionary 0/PoUticai Economy, vol. iii, p. 517. 

Scimco of Finonu, p. 19. Adams adds: *'Tbe merit of this 
system, regarded from a finanrial point of view, depends very largely 
upon the relative burdens of a laboor tax on the one hand and 
a money tax on the other, aa well aa upon the rnddeotal benefits 
which accrue from the two ploT>« of military organiaation.” 

• Ibid., p. 20. 
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In Mauryan days, according to Megasthenes, the handi¬ 
craftsmen and the retail dealers had ‘'to perform graiui^ 
twsly certain public services, and to pay tribute from the 
products of labour."” This si^ests that there were two 
kinds of labour tax—the ordinary tax, paid in the form 
of labour {simhanika),^ and the additional gratuitous per¬ 
formance of public services 

As regards the first kind, poor people who could not pay 
taxes in money or in kind appear to have paid them in the 
form of service, which was used by the state in its manu¬ 
factories for pounding, frying, extracting oil, and the like.*" 
This was in one sense no g^n to the state, because instead 
of getting the income in the shape of money or kind, it got 
its due in the form of labour. But it may be pointed out 
that ii the state had refused to accept the labour, it would 
have been so much the loser for it, as the poor people could 
not probably have paid their dues in any other shape, This 
kind of tax has been mentioned by Manu, that iudras, 
craftsmen, and artisans discharge their dues by work » 

The other kind of tax was the gratuitous performance of 
public services. This does not appear to have been in lieu 
of any taxes that had to be ordinarily paid, but was in the 
nature of an additional tax. Its parallels are to be found in 
the German conscription and the ancient Athenian Murgiat. 
Of the latter. Boeckh observes:” “But also personal public 
services or Uturgiai which save the state an expenditure to 
the amount of their cost supplied to that extent the place 
of a revenue." 

This tax was very common in ancient India. Manu” writes 
I* Arrian, fndika. xii. 

» Arth., Bk. II, ch. 15. Cf. BbattMwimi'a explanatoa 
(J.S^O.R.S., vol. xi, part 3. P* 85)« 

•• Arik.. Bk. I, ch. 4. For other references, *nfra. p. to?. 

•• Bk.II, ch. 15. 

Manu, X. ISO. 
n Boeckh, op. cit. p. 384* 

Manu. vii. 13$. 
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that mechanics, artisans, and others had to work for the 
king one day every month. Gautama®* and Vishou“ speak 
to the same effect. ^ukra“ mentions it as one day in a 
fortnight. In the Mahibhiraia^ forced labourers axe said to 
have accompanied the army. In his famous inscription at 
Gim&r,** the Satrap Rudradhman records that the Sudar^na 
lake was rebuilt "without oppressing the inhabitants of the 
town and country by taxes, forced labour, and acts of 
affection." The inscriptions” grant villages "with (the right 
to) forced labour as the occasion for it occurs." or "free of 
forced labour of very kind." Yuan Chwang*^ remarks that 
"individuals are not subject to forced labour contributions 
... taxation being light and forced services being sparingly 
used,” 

That this was an additional tax finds support in C. V. 
Vaidya's observation** that in epic India "no caste was 
exempt from this tax of compulsory labour. Even the 
Brahmans were made to work if they did not follow their 
own sacred profession and followed the profession of artisans 
and labourers.” According to K. K. Mockerjea,** b South 
India compulsory labour seems to have been employed 
for the construction of irrigation works, and "even the 
central government sometimes expbited compulsory labour 
for its own purpose. The great temple of Tanjore, for instance, 
was built largely by forced labour." 

As noted above, Megasthenes mentions the existence of 
this tax in the Mauryan period. Free labourers** were 

** GdWiOVM. X, 3t. 

^ Vi$kpu. iU, ja. 

•• Sukranili. iv, 2, a^i. 

Ux, 4X^3' 

viii. an. 6. 

** £.g. (supia Inscriplions, nos. 38, 39. 55. end so on. 

** YitAn Chuitutg, i, p. X76. 

** Efic p. 215. 

Lwil Gw 9 fHm»nt in AiiCi^nt India, pp. 146^7. 

* “Free" labour U not used here aa opposed to slave labour, but 
meaxis unpaid 01 gratuitous labour. 
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employed as pioneers in the Mauryan army, and were under 
the charge of an officer called pra^asia,** Kautiiya also 
mentions it while quoting the opinion of Vi^&liksha that 
free labour (visA#*) is one of the advantages secured from 
the people.** Elsewhere in the Arthaiasira^ it is mentioned 
that while an irrigation work was being constructed every 
person had to co-operate in the task either personally or 
through servants and bullocks, but could not claim any 
benefit from the irrigation work. 

Forced labour appears to have been much employed in 
the construction of public works as was the case in South 
India and as found in the Giii^ edict. And in Adams’ 
words, "the demand of a state for labour or service is. like 
a demand for land, deducible to a money demand.”** 


SALES OR TUSHOVBR TAX 

The turnover tax levied on the sale of commodities is of 
two kinds. One is on the sale of particular articles or groups 
of articles, and this might be termed particular sales oc 
turnover tax; the other levied on sales in general, that is 
on all commodities, is called the general sales tax.« These 
uxes have existed in the Western World at one time or 
another since very early days. In Athens the revenue from 
the markets was derived from the duties imposed upon 
commodities sold." "It is to be observed,” writes Seligman » 
Ar/k., Bk. X, ch .1, Compare MadJjava Yaiva'i expUnatiw, 
Jolly, cp. eit.. ii, p. 17a. tht commwtator read® iSffll iartead of 
iroiasia, 

« Arth.. Bk. VIII, cd. X. 

« Afth: Bk. II, cb. I. Id Bk. I, ch. 4. f«« labour U men- 

tjoned along with grains, gold, and the like as resnltiag from the 

science of varia. _ , ^ ^ . 

« Compare Th 4 MakSvamSa. ch. xxso. where the king is stated to 
have declined to make use of unpaid labour. 

• Scisnet 0/ Finance, p. 20. 

M Seligman, 5 h<di« in FviHc Finance, ch. vi. 

•• Boeekb, op. cU., p. 4S0. See also pp. 43a 

M Op. cit., p. i« 5 « 
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“that all through the Middle Ages taxes on the sale of par« 
ticular commodities, and especially upon the necessaries of 
life, were common," In Canada a tax on the sale of particular 
commodities is found even to-day, and Germany and France 
introduced the general sales tax after the war of 1914, 

There appears to have existed a general sales tax of 
10 per cent ad valortm on the sale price of all articles, 
imposed and collected on their sale. For Strabo writes:” 
“The sixth and last class consists of those who collect the 
tenths of the prices of the articles sold. Fraud in the pay¬ 
ment of this tax is punished with death."' This tax was 
found in ancient Athens,” where, according to one authority, 
it amounted to 20 per cent. In Byzantine it was zo per cent, 
as in Mauryan India. In Rome, too, this was collected on 
commodities sold at auction or in the public market.” As 
remarked above, even in Germany and France a similar tax 
was introduced after the Great War. 

In ancient India generally this duty appears to have been 
common. According to Sukra.” the tax was to be paid either 
by the seller or by the buyer according to their gain, and 
the rate varied from a little more than 3 per cent to 61 per 
cent. The Chammak copperplate of Pravarastoa mentions 
taxes on sale and purchase. An inscription of Vikrami- 

*• Sirabo. XV, i. 50. 

BomUi. dt., p. 433. Says Boeckh; *’Differ«nt from ths 
market tax wae the duty upon aalea. which tha grammariana mention 
from laaaua without having any deflnita kaowladga of its nature. 
Kaipoeration coajacturee that it was the fifth, of which as a tax 
he aeema to have obtained iofonnation from otiier acureea. So high 
a tax upon the aale of any article whatever is incredible. The 
Byaaatines imposed even aa a measure of oecesaty a duty upon 
sales of only a tenth. On the other band, the account of another 
gramtnarian la ooneet that in the term duty upon sales certain 
huodxads axe comprabeoded. like the Cenissmta rtrum v*naiiw» 
orofutiontim. We know from documenta extant that the hundredth 
was paid upon the sale of landed property, undoubtedly, in all cases, 
not barely on Sales at auction.'^ 

^ Dictionary of Pt^HeaX peanomy. vol. ui, p. 517. 

** Subranlii. iv. 2, aiS fi. 
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dityai VI** met^tions a sales tax on betel-leaf, while another 
inscription refers tc siroilar taxes on rubies, grains, betel- 
leaf, etc. 

likewise, when land and buildings were sold by public 
auction the highest bidder had to pay under Mauryas a tax 
on the purchase value.** The rate of this tax is not known. 

In addition to immovable propertyi niost of the goods 
were regulated to be sold by public auction.** This fact, 
coupled with the system oi taxing some commodities at their 
source and the statement of Strabo that all articles had to ^ 
pay the tax. indicates that the duty must have been a 
universal one levied on goods of all kinds. 

The general sales tax has been condemned by many 
economists and iinanders. In the words of David A. Wells, 
the financial adviser to U.S.A. during the Civil War, "Such 
a system [i.e. a general sales tax] violates all the funda« 
mental principles of taxation inasmuch as the taxes are 
neither dehnite in amount, equal in application, nor con* 
venient of collection."** Whenever it has been introduced 
the tax has had a disastrous effect on business, and hu itself 
ultimately failed to succeed. 

Without entering into the ethics of such a tax, it may be 
noted briefly how far the modem objections against it could 
have applied in the Mauryan times. That under the Mauryas 
it was a peace tax, and not merely a resort in great financial 
crises, is probable.*® 

Seligman adds: "If the tax was adopted, it is exceedingly 

xvi, DO. g (a). 

•’ ArA.. Bk. Ill, oh. 0, ViftrayapraiiMihfA iutkam dadySt, etc. 

H Afth.. Bk. II, ch. 21. 

•* Quoted is Studits in PidbHo Pinanca, p. 131. Seligman also la 
of tbe same opinioo. He writes: "The sales tax. It ia evident, rise 
against every one of these principle!" 

Seligman obeervo: 'The conclusion tc be drawn from this 
historicaa survey is that the general sales tax constitQtee &e laat 
reeort cf countries which find themselves in euch fiscal di£cultiea 
that they must subordinate ah other principles cf taxation to that 
of adequacy"' (iM.). 
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probable that the medieval lesson, as well a5 the more recent 
experience of France, would be repeated, and the revenue 
would be woefully inade<iuate.”*^ How far the Mauryan tax 
was a success is not known. It was perhaps not a f^ure, 
because Megasthenes does not mention the existence of any 
troubles in its way. As for adequacy of yield, the pe^ty 
of death for any evasion in its payment must certainly have 

produced enough income- 

The obJecUon of Le Roy BeauUeu that "the subsided 
industries, where the commodity before reaching the final 
st«e of readiness for sale passes through several hands, 
would have to endure a burden infinitely more heavy than 
siipilar industries where all the operations are concentrated 
in one plant." does not apply with any great force to the 
Mauryan times, as there were few such large and conew- 
trated industries, so that the burden feU equaUy heavily 

third objection-administrative in character**-^ that 
as the tax applies to ail persons who try and seU there is 
great chance of evasion. This, however, appears inapplicable 
to a society where, as sOready observed, fraud and evasion 
of tax are said to have been punished with nothing short 


of death. ... . li 

This, however, does not justify the tax. Hor is it u^utable 

from Seligman’s very important criticism that, being a t« 
on necessaries consumed by the great mass of people, 
"instead of taxing the man with the higher income more, 
as we do. you tax the man with the higher income less-not 
indeed actually less, but relatively leas in proportion to his 
wealth as measured by property or income. •• 

M Ouottd in Siudis 4 w Puhiic PinaM. p. 132. 

» Salioasn puts it thus: "But in the case oi a g«i«al sale* 
♦ax wTtce dealinf with the totality of the commarnty. with ev«y 
iiidividuAl—man. womsn, and child—who buys “7 
that is offerad lor tala .. . what possible devices cm be W 

nard against wholesale fraud and evsaion. when it is to tae interest 
of both buyer and seller to avoid the tax” «*<.. P« * 35 )* 

«■ op. cii . p. 13^' 
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7tM>S TAXES 

Some minor taxes on trade ^ve^e to be found in the Mauryan 
times. Persons could trade in an article only on the payment 
of a fax. “No one/’ writes Megasthenes “ “is allowed to deal 
in more than one kind of commodity unless be pays a 
double tax." Megasthenes appears to suggest that an 
additional tax was imposed for trading in every additional 
commodity. Fuither, traders had to pay every day one 
kdka^i to the superintendent towards the charge of stamping 
the weights and measures.*^ 

Kautilya also mentions** “trade taxes'* {dyaHkshamai^) 
which were paid by importers of foreign goods; but it is 
doubtful ii these are identical with the impost mentioned 
by Megasthenes. 

TAXES OH HEJIDSUEH* HUHTER8, ETC. 

According to Arrian •’ herdsmen were subjected to a tribute 
which was paid in cattle, while hunters and shepherds also 
paid taxes and rendered the state prescribed services. 
According to Kautilya,** the superintendent of the slaughter¬ 
house was to take as tax a sixth of the beasts of prey and 
about a tenth of birds, deer, fish, and other animals cap¬ 
tured, while a sixth of animals caught alive had to be let 

M XV, s, 50. Could this be the etme ae tbe revsnue froca 

mercbante referred to in Arth-, Bk. II, cb. 6 ^ Supra, p. 19. 

** Arth., Bk. II, Cb. 19, PrSHvUhanifittm hSMajffkantahafaha^ 
pMiiaiM>tyafufiSya da^u^. 

M Arth ., Bk. II, ek. 16, NSvikasirthctahtihyaicha parikararnOyatih' 
thamafft dadyttt. Cf. J.B.O.R.S.. vol. xil. part i, p. 65. The trade taxes 
ol aaclent South India were perbsps different from these. Sea 
Hisi»i 6 al S/utthas of Ancitni Dohhan. pp. 343-4* 347- 

** Indiha, cb. xa. Taxes ca abepbei^ are mentioned is South 
Indian Imeripiions. vol, il. aos. 98 and 99 . See also Historical SheUfus 
o/AnoifniX>thhan, pp. 343-4- 

• Arth., Bk. II, ch. 26, PravrittahiffuanAmaparigrihUdnav* 
shadhhafoift griliviyat. MatsyapoMshiffA/ji daiabhAgatjt vSdhikam 
mrigapaiunAfrt Mhatp vAdhihatjt. Pakskimfig&fArn jfvcUchadhhdie- 
maikayavantihu pramuflohU. 
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off in state forest. The latter was certainly in the nature of 
a tax, although the animals were let ofi, because the state 
acx^uired these animals for its forests. 


WAR TAX {sindhhakia)** 

This tax appears to have been collected when the army 
was marchir^ or preparing for expeditions.’^ It resembles 
the one mentioned by ^ukra,’' that when the king is pre¬ 
paring to mainCain an army to destroy the enemy he should 
receive from the people special grants of fines, duties, etc. 
The Mauryan tax was in the form of provisions for the 
army, e.g. oil, rice, salt, and the like, and was perhaps levied 
only in times of hostilities and not in times of peace.’^ 

HOVSB TAX 

As discussed in detail elsewhere,’^ a tax like the English 
Inhabited House Duty appears to have been paid by houses 
and other buildings. There may also have existed a tax on 
vacant building sites. Both these taxes were probably levied 
only in forts, i.e. towns and cities.’* 

CONFISCATION OF UNBARNSD INCSEUSNX 

The taxation and even conhscation of unearned increment 
in the value of land have been advocated by many econo¬ 
mists, including J. S, Mill. Taxation of such increment has 
been termed by Plehn’* increment value land tax. In 
Mauryan India the state seems to have put into operation 

•• Afik., Bk. 11 , eh. 1 $. 

« J.B.O.R.S.. vol. xi, part 5, p, 83. 

BuJiranlti. iv, 3, 19-iO. 

Gaaapati op. oH.. vol. i, p. 330. 

” Su^a. pp. 37 ff. 

’* Arih.. Bk. 11 . cb. 6 , Compare iv. 3, 35^* 

« Op. cU.. p. i^. 
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a sinuJai idea. lAnds and buil dings appear to have been 
sold by public auction.’* When bidders enhanced the value, 
the increase over the usual price belonged to the State.” 
Other articles also were sold by public auction at the octroi 
house near the fate of the dty, and the enhanced amount of 
the price, together with any tax on the merchandise, was 
Ulcen by the state.’* To quote Kaudlya: "When under the 
fear of bidders (enhancing the price) the price of any 
merchandise is increased beyond its proper value, the king 
shall receive the enhanced amount or twice the amount of 
tax on it"” 


FOECBD BSNBVOLSNCBS (U^Sd^A)** 

Under the name uisaAga. taxes seem to haw been collected 
on the occasion of the birth of a prince.*' BhattaswSUni, the 
commentator of the ArthAiS$tra, observes that some inter* 
pret to mean presentations to the king, while others 

regard it as an excess paid by taxpayers over and above 
the fixed amount,** The latter interpretation is probably 
correct, because presents to the king are mentioned separ¬ 
ately as au^yiniha along with uisa^ga.*^ Uise^a therefore 
appears to have been a tax collected only occasionally. 

" Art\., Bk. ni, ch. 9. 

Ibid., fn&lyavriddhiii n tviU 

kCiaffi gacScMSii, Thi$ diaprovM the view that in andeot India *'tbe 
king never claimed the right to the unearned increment o2 the 
land'* {Public Administration «n An^inu India, p. 179). 

** Arih., Bk. 11 , cb. 21, KrittisaAgh<trshi mUfyavriddAUsaiulkd 
Miaifi gaehchhll. Strabo, xv, x. 50. 

** Ibtd., PratihritribhayddvA fa^omulybdupari mitJyairi vardAO’ 
yatd muiyavriddHii?i rSjA harii, dviguifam vi iui/iatft kurySt. 

M xbis is Banner] ea’a tranilatica {Fubhe A dministraii^n in A ndont 
India, p. t77). 

« Arth., Bk.Il. ch. 15. 

** /.B.O.R.S.. voJ. xi, part iii, p, 8^, Utsaitgd rSJfiab Putra^anmi- 
dishu paw^'&naf ad a d a U amiti kichst. Sdidkddikamitya^rs. 

** Afth., Bk. 11 , chs. 6 zf. Infra, p. [30. Compare the king’a 
beoevolecces and the “acta oi affection'* i^af$ayahriyS\ in Ep. Ind., 
viii. no. 6. 
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6AM6UMG 

Gambling was a peculiar source of Mauryan income, yielding 
revenue in various forms. As there was also a taxon gambling, 
all forms of revenue from the source will be considered here. 

The income was derived under the following heads 

(z) A licence lee. 

(а) A tax on etakea paid by the winner. 

(3) Hire for supplying dice and other acoeaories of the play. 

(4) A fee chargeable for supplying water and accommodation. 

(3) Various Idadi of fines. 

(б) A conuniaslon on the transactions of sale and mortgage of 

things carried on by tbs superintendent. 

The state not only tolerated but even encouraged gambling, 
and maintained an establishment under a special superinten¬ 
dent (dyUtadhyahsha)." Gambling was centralized with a view 
to controUing it so as to dnd out foreign apies and thieves. 
If people gambled anywhere other in the prescribed 
place a fine of twelve was imposed.* Pines were also 
levied for trichs of hand and cheating at play.* The state 
appears to have maintained gambling houses where private 
persons played games. Fees were charged for supplying 
water, accommodation, dice, and other accessories of play.* 
Dice were supplied at the rate of one hdka^ of hire per 
pair.^* There was also the licence fee for permission to 
gamble.*^ Gambling appears to have been at dice play only, 
though it is not improbable that other games also were 
allowed. 

•< Compare Ndrede, xvii, 6; BrihaspaH. xxvi, 1 . 

Artk., Bk. Ill, cb. ao, andBk. 11 , eh. 0. 

" Afih.. Bk. in. cb. 20, DyuUldhyaMsftS dyiiiamifiamukkatfi 
kdrayU anycUra divyati dvidaiapapfi daifdi^ gudhdjfvijfidpAnSrifMUft. 
Ct. SfUtaspati, xxvi, 2. 

•* Arth., Bk. Ill, ch, 2C. 

* 2bid., JitadravyddodJ^tUttha^ paAchaJtam iaiatfi ddadila KdMav^ 
yaksUk>e2dial8/iB9okfayomud<tHt>h>iimik4rm^ayam cha, 

•' rhid. 

•• IbUL 
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Tliere was a tax of 5 per cent on the stakes won, which 
was to be paid by the winner,*^ This tax may have been 
very fruitful to the state, and as the percentage taken was 
low, was certainly not intended as a prohibitive duty, so 
that it was to the interest of the state that the amount of 
stakes was high. 

Lastly, when the losing gamblers wanted to raise funds 
by sale or mortgage of their properties, the state undertook 
to see that the transaction was complete, and for its aid 
must have received a commission. •• 

This active aid of the state with regard to gambling was 
perhaps on account of the income derived, as well as for 
political purposes, viz. to dnd out spies, spendthrifts, and 
thieves.** It may also be that the state permitted its subjects 
some kind of enjoyment, even as racing and betting are 
encouraged by modem states, for the sn^s of gambling were 
known and recognised.** ''Lack of recognition of wealth 
properly acquired, acquisition of ill-gotten wealth, loss of 
wealth without enjoyment, staying away from answering 
the of nature, and contracting diseases from not taking 
timely meals, are the evils of gambling.''•* "It is specially 
due to gambling that assemblies end royal confederacies 
possessing the characteristics of assemblies are split into 
factions and are consequently destroyed,”** 

That gambling should be actively encouraged by the 
state is nothing peculiar to the Mauryan period. In modem 
civilized Europe are found gambling houses in Monte Carlo. 
In 1927 the Portuguese government issued a decree legaliang 

Arlh., Bk. HI, ch. ao. It la inter«ting to note that the Bijapur 
inscription of Dbavi^i of {Ep. lad., x, p. 19) moation* 

the grant of by the gambler. This may have 

been some tikX like the ose mentioned above. 

•• Arth., Bk. HL cb. 20, DrabyavdmSdhana*!t vikfayath aha hurySi. 

•* Arth., Bk. Ill, cb. 19, 0<i4ha}ivajiiSpanartfMif*. 

H Arlh^.Ek. VIII. ch. 3. 

»• Arth. Trans., ^^$64. 

•* Ibid., p. 365. Compare Manu, «, 222. where the king Is directed 
to Buppreee gamblmg end betting, which are regarded ae open theft. 
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gambling in Portugal. ‘'The Casinos at Monte Caatoril and 
at Funchal (Madeira)/' reported the London Timas in 
December 1927, "will be open permanently, and those at 
various water-places during the season. The term of the 
concession of gambling rights is for thirty years. The govern¬ 
ment is to receive zo per cent of the initial capital, and the 
entire installation of each casino will revert to the govern¬ 
ment on the termination of the concession.'* 

Apart from the ethical propriety of allowing and aiding 
gambling* both modem and the Mauryan states encouraged 
the vice probably because of the large revenue. 


"BAU”” 

The exact nature of this source of income is doubtful. 
Sh&ma Sfistry** translates the word as "religious tax/' This 
interpretation finds support in F. W. Thomases observation** 
that "it is perhaps not superfiuous to remark that bal% 
properly denotes a religious cess/* 

But this explanation is not accepted by other commen¬ 
tators* nor does it find support in ancient Indian literature 
in general. Bhatteswimi explains the term thus:^** balift 
sha4Mgddany$yaikidiiaprasiddh6 daiavithioHbai^ddhikaft. 
le. a local tax of one-tenth or one-twentieth other than the 
ordinary one-sixth. This explanation, in view of the use of 
the tenn sW&Aigu, which is usually associated with land 
revenue, may denote a tax connected with land. Jolly”' 
appears to accept this interpretation, but adds:'** "The 
law books mention taxes of one-tenth and one-twentieth on 
home and foreign goods, besides the king's sixth of grain.** 
This indicates that, according to Jolly* bali has no necessary 
connection with land* but is in the nature of an octroi duty, 
toll, or customs duty, an interpretation which appears 

Arth., Bk. II, chB. 6 aixd 15. *• AriM. Trans,, p. X09. 

•• JJ{,AS, 1909, p. 46;. J.S.O.R.S.. vol. 30 * p. 83. 
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to be for^ to Bhattasvi^’s statement. In the Kama 
Jdiaka}^ bali is used in the sense of a tax which, in con¬ 
nection with the land survey mentioned, may connect the 
tax with land. 

In the Manusmfiit^*^ the tenn is used as being different 
from kara and Mka: Yorakshdnbalimadhatti karatn iulkatn 
cha pirihiva^. Five commentators of Manu—MSdhatithi,** 
Sarvajfla Niriyatja,^®* R&ghavinanda.‘®’ Rimachandra,'* 
and KuUuka'®*—explain bali as the sixth portion of grain, 
i.e. land revenue. KuUuka adds^'^ that it was the sixth part 
coDected either monthly or in the month of Bhadrafiada or 
Pushya. Nandana^^ is the only commentator who regards 
bali as consisting of whatever the king enjoys in the shape 
of cattle, grain, etc. The interpretation of the five com* 
mentators appears to be the result of Menu's phrase in the 
next stanta,^^* '‘balisha4hhdga-hdrfi!iafrt,‘' Kandana,^^® how¬ 
ever, explains it thus, "atra baliiabda^ karavachana^.” i.e. 
bali is synonymous with kata, meaning probably tax in 
general. 

Bali in the sense of tax in general is used in the Vidas. 
HacDonell and Keith observe “Bali occurs several times 
in the Big V^ and often later in the sense of a tribute to 
the king or offering to a god." Thus in the Big VidaP* 
are found phrases such as balihfUafji, which, according to 

>« No 476 (FaufhtiU, iv. p. 169). 

*•* viii, 307. 

Mandalik, vol. ii. p. X056, BaUfi dhiityOdib iS^hiSbhagab- 

*** Ibid., Balifjt iMnyddibhOgam. 

IM., Baiiiji sh^dbkOgatft. 

Ibid.. Baiirrt dhdnyadishadbhOga^. 

Ibid., Baiifft dhOnySdib s/utdbhOgam gramavdstbJtyab ptatim&sam 
vS bhOdrafiaHshan^amina 

Ibid. 

Ibid., YadrSshftSipaivdkdnySdikafn t^iiukfamiahMddy^ r4* 
jiVbft bhujyaiS vastu tadbaSiruchyal^. 

Manu. viii, 308, 

ManusatHhitS, vol. U. p. 1057. 

**• VidK /nti&v, vol. ii. p. 62. 

X, 173-e. 
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Siyanlchliya.^* means harasyaprad 4 trp^. Bali thus means 
taxes^’ or tribute.*” This general sense is also to be found 
in the Aidkan edicts, for example in the passage^* 
“Lurnmini’g^e ubalik^ kali a^-hhapye cha,“ i.e. “(He) 
made the village of Lummini free of taxes” {ubalika ** San¬ 
skrit udbalika) “and paying only an eighth share (of the 
produce).”*” In some of the Jdtakas^*^ also bali appears to 
be the name of taxes in general. KajidSsa also makes a 
similar use of the term.”* 

Gaijapati ^istri's explanation*** of as upakdraff 
bhikshd va does not appear to bo supported by other inter¬ 
pretations. 

It is thus evident that hali as the name of a tax has a 
general and at least one particular meaning. In the Arika^ 
Mra it is used in the particular sense.*** Bali as a particular 
tax was levied on country parts only, and was different 
from land revenue, yield of royal domain, tolls, and octroi 
duties, kara, rajjd and chdrarajju, sinMakia. pdrha, and 
pifiAakara. It was collected not by the village and district 
revenue officers and sthdniha), but directly by com¬ 
missioners appointed by the collector-general {ptadish^ 
xhis feature appears very significant and suggests 
that the tax, though perhaps unimportant in yield, was of 
special importance in soffie other respect. 

Max Mailer's Edition of the JRig VUa, vol. Iv, p, 49S. Compere 
the use of tlie term in the Aii^nya Brahmatft, vli, sg, 

Griffith't TranskiHon. iv. p. 407. 
m WiUcH's Translation, Iv, p. 40s. 

Cer. Im. 2 nd., i, pp. 164-5. 

Ibid. Also see J.RA.S., 190S, pp. 478 S.. 850 fil P« 467* 
111 Gofgajdtaha {PauA>cU. ii, p. 17); Mohdssaraha Jdtaha {Pa%uboll, 
iii, p. 9): Gandatindu Jitaha {FausboU, v, p. 98). 
i. s8. 

Op eit. 

Bk. II. ebs 6 and 15. 

Arih .Bk. ir, ch,35. 
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“lasaPTA" AKD “PIKpAKARA” 

Another tax mentioned by Kautilya is the khipta.^^ It is 
explained in the Arthaiastra^^ as being ievded on “villages 
on sea shores or on the banks of rivers and lakes.” This 
explanation, along with the fact that the impost is mentioned 
in the chapter entitled "Superintendent of Ships," indicates 
that the tax was probably levied on places which possessed 
the advantage ci being ports and harbours and hence had 
more facilities for trade.'** 

Another tax perhaps similar to klfipta was the pii^4^- 
Atzra,'** This tax may have been levied on villages,*** and 
not on individuals, and collected annually in kind.*** 

Afih,. Bk. II, Cbs. 6 end sg. 

Bk. 11 , ch. s8, Ta4v9lSMt4t frSmA^ hlfipiafit dadyufi, Sose 
Gupta iaierlptloaB alio Imeripticm. uo. ss- Mtnipk) 

Quotion filrifiUt aloDg with another tax, It is doubtful 

if thMB also were levi^ only on vlllagee nesr the sea, lakes, and riven. 

Compere Bbattesvrdml's explanation. J.S.O.Ii.Su vol. xll, 
part 2, p. xjS. 

ArU., Bk. 11. Cb 15. 

u» Compere Gepapati Sistrl's explanation (op. cit.. vol I p. 030). 
^tvgaAereA UUta^imadtyatayi hlriptafi kefosamudSya^^ Jcdly. 
op. eii , vol U, p. 26. 

Bbattesw&ad explains (/.B.O.E. 5 ., vol. xi, part 3, p. 83)* 
Pi9^afok klripUi^ ladyelkSmtiHS grdmirio MvadihinySdikatjt 
pruHoartkoM dfya^. Compare the impost meatioaed in 

Ep. Ind., iv. no. 34, which Klelbors explains as moans of subsiste&ce 
or payments in kind. 


CHAPTER VII 


REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKINGS 

Porttis—UinM and siftnuIaeturM—Mint— 

Marc&ntlle mariA«—Crown land* 


FORESTS 

Forests htvt been irom early times and in many countries 
an important source of income to the state Wn ancient 
Greece^ and in modem Germany, and in our own country 
from time immemorial. In the Mauryan days, as in modem 
India, they vere owned by the state, and were classified 
into productive and non-productive forests.* The latter hind 
appear to have consisted of game forests, some of which 
were exclusively for the king’s use and others open to all * 
and yielded little revenue to the state. 

productive forests were under the supervision of a depart¬ 
ment with a large stafi and a superintendent.* They yielded 
revenue in two forms—as elephant forests {hasHvanatp^ and 
as those producing timber and other things.^ The former, 
as the source of elephants, were important from the point 
of view of warfare more than as a source of revenue.* 

It was perhaps the other kind of forests that yielded the 

> BMckb, op. eiu. p. 410. 

' ArtM., ZI. cba. s and 17. In Bcitlsb India forests ere classified 
into reserve, protected, and unclaeeified forests, all the three being 
state ncaopoUee. 

* Ibi 4 , Hunting excureions are referred to in AoeA Sdwt VIIJ\ 
M 4 $asth$H 4 S. fik. II; Frog., xxvil. 

* Arth., Bk. I!, cb. 17. 

* Art\., Bk. II. chs. a and 17. For elephant preserves see also 

Pillar Eiici V. Compere Visk^u. iii, 16. AhOfoiulhatarana^nvanUhu 
zptan niyuHjUa. Jolly translates nSfavano as elephants and 
forests 0/ Vishnu. 5 .B.E., vol. vli, p. 25). It seems better 

to take ndgavanasfi as eQuivaleet to HatlivanMft meaning elephant 
forests, 

* Arth,. Bk. II, ch. i. 
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largest income. They were looked aiter by a forest depart¬ 
ment with a superintendent, who collected important pro¬ 
ducts such as timber, skins, bones, horns, metals, charcoal, 
firewood, and fodder.^ The details enumerated in the footnote 
give an idea of the income the forests yielded in the shape 
of various kinds of products. Factories were started both 
in the forests and outside to nunufacture out of the forest 
products articles oi ordinary consumption and for warfare.* 
Among such manufactured articles were colouring materials, 
oils from seeds, utensils oi cane, bark, day, metallic manu¬ 
factures, and other things.* In British India only a few years 
ago were erected improved factories for the better utilization 
oi forest produce because of the demand created by the war. 

Productive forests were guarded by the Mauryan state 
very carefully, aiad damage to them except in calamities 
was severely punished.** Thus the income from forests was 

^ Arihu 6k. 11 , cb. 17. The heads of the products are; 

(a) Trees cf strong timber, eg. teak and palmyra. 

(fr) Bamboo. 

(c) Creepera. e.g. caoe and betel. 

(d) Fibrous plants, eg. hemp. 

(s) Plants yielding rope-making material. 

(/) Plants yielding leaves, eg. birch-^ writiug material. 

{£) PlanU yielding Aowers productive of colouring materiala. 

(A) Medicine, 

(<) Poisons. 

{j) Skins of alligator, buffalo. Uod. etc. 

(A) Bones, rinew, horns, hoofs of animals. 

(h Metals, e.g. Iron, capper, lead, tin, bronae, brass, etc. 

(m) Utensila of cane, baric and clay. 

(fl) Meosgeriee of beasts, cattle, and birds. 

(O) Cbaxcoal and aibee. 

(P) Firevood and fodder. * 

• Aftk.. 6k. ll. cbs. 2 and 17. 

* Compere PUny. Bk. XV, oh. 7, "The Indians are said to extract 
oils from tbe chestnut, sesamum, and rice." Also PUny, Bk. XVIII, 
ch. 10 (as). Kaufilya, in Arth.. Bk. 11, cb. i, speaks of "Extracting 
ml by employing shepherds and oil makers," "manufacture of 
beverages," end "manufacture of sugar from tbe )ulce of sugar•caae" 
by labour done in lieu of taxes due from the people. 

^rfA.. 6 k. 11. cb. 17. 
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in the {cm of elephants, rav products, articles manufactured 
out of the products, and fines and compensations. 


UIKSS AND KA^^UFACTURES 

"Mines are the source of treasury"*^such is KaluUya's 
opinion of the importance of mines and the revenue from 
them. The income ^vas derived from two hinds of mines— 
ocean mines and land mines. The produce of the former 
consisted of conch shells, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
corals, and salt and of the latter, minerals like gold, silver, 
and copper. 

Mining, like forests, appears to have been a state monopoly 
in the sense that all mines belonged to the state, and no 
private person could work them without a licence from the 
state,^ even as it is t>day, but not in the sense that all 
of them were worked by the state. The state worked those 
mines which did not require much outlay. Others which 
needed large investment or which yielded nunerals used in 
the manufacture of vessels were leased out for a royalty.^ 
It was the duty of the state to keep old mines in good order 
and to open new ones.^ For this purpose a big department 
was maintained.** 

The income from mines was derived, according to the 
Aftkaiisira,^'* under ten heads. 

** Artk., Bk. 11 , ch. IS, Akaya prabhtrvah MtA4da94*‘H 
pfB^Syai*. Cf. Viik^u, iii, 55, Akurkbhyafi tarv9mtdcdyit. llid 
euggsete that the minei were a state monopoly. 

Arts.. Bk. II, ch. IS. The Income from eelt hee been leperately 
dealt with in detail under a leperate bead. So alio the Income from 
the mint and coinsge. ** Iftut ** Ibid~ 

Arik.. Bk. II, ch. X. Bv<m dravy»ftivipavanaift situban 4 kame' 
iUkerSn raJuhit pUrvakritdnrdjA fUivSmichdMprAvatiayil. 

^ Alik., Bk. ll, eb. is. Compare Vlihau (iii, xd), who xemerks that 
the Idog should appoint offioiels for the working of his minee: 

vyoyahiySbhAikofnAkara^ehA bhSgSna preA* 
oS dadySt. LdghaiHkamdtmand kSrayit. 

/Sid. Some of these headi. such ai coiaego, finee, and tolls, should 
come under heads other than mining. Vid 4 Bbatts<w&iai> tote rpr et a 
tiOBsof theaetenni (g A a ff etai to it, t. 34 ’,J£.OJi. 5 ., voL xi, part 3, p. 60). 
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(i) Tbe value of tbe output 
(ai The lung's share (M^). 

{3) The premium of 5 per cent 
(4) Pfln/Ao(?):» 

(ft) Testing charge of coins (?}. 

(^) Proftts from the manufacture of goods from minemb (. 
(3) A epedal 6ne of twen^Ave ^ssr {eSyay^).^* 

(6) To)ii, octrois, etc. (iuUo). 

(7) Compensation for Interfehsg tvltb royal monopoly (cfti- 

dAftrftiift). 

(8) Fines. 

(0) Proftta of coinage (n^F^). 

(ro) A special premium of A per cent (*‘«ptAft).** 

The value of the output (mQla) consisted of the yield of 
mines worked by the state, and included gold, silver, copper, 
oil, bitumen, lead, tin, and the like. When mines were leased 
out to private persons a royalty*^ {vibhSga) was paid in the 
form of a fixed share of the output.** Sometimes, instead 
of a fixed share a money rent was given.** The state received 
also a premium {vy^T), because its share of the minerals 
was received in the royal we^ts, which were 5 
heavier than the market standards.** There were also the 
fines, tolls (fttlAfl), and compensations (vaidharav^) to be 
given to the state,** because the state lost its revenue by 

u .^Mpra, p. 32. See Geuapsti ^tri, op. cti.. L p* 137: Bbatta* 
swftmi'e iBtcipretaticn, J.B.O R.S.. voL xi. part a, p. 60. In view of 
the omierica of the term parigha and the mentioa of psrihtfuha 
along with atyaya. r&pika. and vySji in ArA.. Bk. II, ch. ia, it la 
poaaiblft that p^ha denotea teetiDg charge. 

>» Thia ia Bbat^ftwftei'a explanation {J.B.O.Ji S,, vol. au. part 3, 
p. Oo) and finda support in Kautilya'e phnae, paAcAft&HMftfi' 
iftKmatyftytirt {Artk.. Bk. II, ch. 12). 

^ Infra, p. S23. 

A Ucance wm neceaiary, and thoee wbo earned on minmg 
without Uceoce were bound with chaina and earned to work aa 
prisonera {Arih., Bk. II, ch. 2). 

*• According to W, iv, a, 117-x 8, the royalty was aa fouowa: 
half of geld, one-tbird of ailver, onedourth of copper, ooe<elxth of 
tine and iron, one-half of goma, one-balf of glau and lead, after the 
axpeniM met. i.a of the net yield. 

•» ArA.. Bk. 11 , ch, 12. “ Ibid., Panthakam Mftwi vyOjim. 

*• Ibid., Rajapa 9 .yMfuhaddmur{ipa 9 fi cha vaidharoifatrt. 
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letting private people work the mines, which were the 
monopoly of the state. 

The state increased the income from mines by manu¬ 
facturing commodities from copper, lead, tin, mercury, 
brass, bronze, etc.* As Megasthenes writes: [the soil] 

has also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron 
in no small quantity, and even tin and other metals, which 
mploytd in making articUs of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war/'* Thus the 
manufacture and sale of articles of mineral products was yet 
another source of income to the state. 

The revenue was also got from the manufacture of other 
articles. The state maintained a weaving department, where 
aU kinds of cloth and even mail armour were produced.* 
It manufactured sugar, rice, dour, beverages, and a host of 
other articles, and sold them at a profit. The superintendent 
of commerce was expected to avoid such large profits** as 
harmed the people, but also a policy which resulted in loss 
to the state.*® 


MIKT 

The revenue from this source may not have been much as 
compared with other sources of income, and the little that 
was got appears to have been from brassage and seniorage 
on coins minted. There were three kinds of coins—gold, 
silver, and copper.* There seems to have been free but not 
gratuitous coinage of gold and silver,* and a charge of 
about per cent was made for minting bullion into coin. 
For instance, in minting a gold or silver wturtu of sixteen 
mdshas, one kdkapi or one-quarter mdsha weight of the metal 
more was taken towards losses in minting. In modem days 

Artk., Bk. U, cb. u. » XHodonu II. aC. 

• Arth., Bk. II, ch. 43. *• Artk., Bk. II, ch. ly 

•• Arih., Bk. VII, cb. I- 
** Ank., Bk. II, chs. 12 and 14. 


» ^^.,6k. II, ch. 14. 
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in England, for instance, the small charge ior coinage ia 
taken by the mint in the form of adding a smaU amount 
of alloy to the sovereign, whereas the Mauryas made 
extra charge as brassage. 

The larger part of the income must have been received 
from minting token coins and in the form of seniorage. The 
silver coins appear to have been tokens made of eleven parts 
of silver, four of copper, and one of any one of the metals 
irapu, sfsa, and aiijana. Copper coins were made of 
four parts of an alloy and twelve parts of copper.** 

There were also other charges of various kinds.** The 
fHpifta. amounting to 8 per cent, may have been, as ShSLma 
^Istry suggests,** collected as a sort of exchange compensa¬ 
tion on payments made to the state as fines, purchase 
money, etc. According to this mterpretation, the actual 
collections were S per cent more than the levy. There was 
also the of 5 per cent, which was perhaps the extra 
metal taken from those who wanted bullion to be coined in 
the mint, the royal weights being 5 per cent heavier than 
the ordinary ones and the bullion being received in the royal 
standards. A charge of one-eighth pana per cent was collected 
as the testing charge of probably both the bullion and the 
coins received at the treasury from the public. 

UERCaNTILS MAX! HE 

Although they have a sort of control over mercantile 
marine, modem governments do not generally own ships 
of this type and get revenue from this source. The Mauryan 

Arih., Bk. II, eh. it. 

Ibid., RipiMamAshfaJiat/i iataafi, poAcSahatn iatam vySjlm, 
fMhihikamaiitMStHiaip iaiaift. PaAcHavimiaiipa 9 AmaiyMMIny* 
atra kartrii»rkrivikrltriptfiMth*tribhyali. 

“ Arth. Tram,, p. 05; «« p. 64. Bhattaswimi (J.B.O.R.S., 

vol. xi, pp 57 and 60) and Oaaapati Ssstri {of. cit., i. pp. 2o6>7) 
do not explain rifika beyond explaining that it was an income of 
8 per cent. Jolly { 0 ^. cit., ii, p. 23) r^ards r&fika and v/CSjl as taxes. 
Vide re vy^U Kanfilya'e e3q)lanation, p. 32 n 34 
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State was peculiar in this respect. Its ships were employed 
for carryinf passengers and commercial goods.* The ships 
were under the control of the admiral of the fleet or 
nivAdkyakiha}'* Megasthenes conflrms what Kautilya says. 
In Strabo's words: "The admiral of the l^eet lets out ships 
on hire both to those who undertake voyages and to mer^ 
chants."* Passengers making use of the king's boats paid a 
fare {yAfrivUaw)}^ Those who used tlie boats for Ashing 
out conch shells and pearls paid a hire {navhi(Akat^),^ while 
fishermen hiring government boats paid a sixth of their haul 
as the hire." It is not known what the rates of yiir&vUana 
and nAvhah&((ih(t were. 

CROWN lands" 

The cultivation of aown lands formed a peculiar function 
of the government. Not only did the state own private lands, 

•• Arth., Bk, n. Ch. 28- « Ibid. 

* Strabo. XV. 46. McCiindle {AHoiartt India as doseribod in 
Ciassicol Litoraturffj p. 53, footnote) Interprets Strabo's etatecneiit 
AS apptyiAg only to river baffic. But in view oi the mention of 
ocean tnfGc in the Arika^dstra ud in the Port'filus of thi Etythrean 
Sta. McCrindle’s interpretation is queedoneble. 

** Atik.. Bk, U, ch. 2$, Y&ifdvitanarji rdjttnctiAkissatiipataHtab. 

** Ibii.. SaHkhamuhtdfrShi^ nauhitakdn daiyub nanaubhitvS- 
tarfyuft, Gaotpati Stetri [op.eU.. 1. p. 307} gives it u naukibkdfahcm. 
while Bhet^w&mi bu newnSASgsAeirt {JB.O.R.S., vol. sdi. pert t. 
p, 156). 

** Ibid.. MatsyahandkahS naukahdtakav* tkoAbkO^a^ dadyub. 
Shame SSetry (Arik. Tram,, p. 132) Int^rete nattkak^katft u 
fiebing Ifseace, bat Sobnbbji’e tnterpretetioo {Hous, p. 61). seeded 
by Jolly {op. eit.. ii, p. 31) and followed in tbli bock, eppeere 
better. Also Bbetteewami explains the word as rdjbHivamakrayab 
i/E.O.R.S., vol. xl, p. >56). 

** The word svabhi^i appears to deaote crown lands in Arih.. 
Bk. II. cb. 24. But Keutilya usee it in verioui eensee, of which three 
may be noted here, la the passage baJtukaiapahMrUkfdydfrt sva- 
SAunew idoafutrvtakoradai^^apralihanfibkift vdpayit, etc. (Bk. II. 
ch. 34). it probably denotes, as SbSma S&stry interprets {Arth. 
Tram., p, 13S). crown lands. This interpretation, however, is not 
supported by other ecbolaxe. Bbatfasw&mi {J.B.O R.S.. xil. part 2, 
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but it was itself directly cultivating land.** It had a depart¬ 
ment of agriculture which, in addition to looldng after 
agriculture in general, employed a band of trained a&sistanta, 
labourers, slaves, and prisoners to cultivate crown lands** 
—wet crops (kiddra), winter crops {haimana), and siimmef 
crops, according to the supply of labourers and water.** 
Rice, wheat, barley, mustard, sesamum, were among the 
products. The produce of aown lands was called sUd.^ as 
distinguished from bhdga, which was the portion of the 
produce payable to the state as regular land revenue by 
non-crown lands. 

The royal domain appears to have been so vast and the 
supply of labour so linxited that lands were sometimes leased 
out to private cultivators. When fields were unsown for want 
of labour, half the share of the produce was given as an 
inducement to fanners.*’ Such a cultivator probably had to 
employ his own capital.** When capital was supplied by the 

p. 134), JoEy {op. eit. ii. p. 27), and Gaflapati Sistri (cp. cU., i. 
p. 283) explain svabhumau as '*in places suitably prepared for them.” 
In this sense the term is need later in the same cbap^ intbe passage 
beginning gaifdAabkaisfMjyS . . . yalhd gvam bhwnuhu . . . and in 
Bk. II. eh. x8 (sva6AwM« cha sihSpayii]^ A third use cf the term 
is in phrases such as nabhuntijSndtfi rdjSpaifydnS^. etc. (Bk. 11 , 
ch. x6), where rostAiSmi means own country. 

«* ArtM., Bk. II. ch. 24. 

« 7 WJ. 

lUd.. KtuyKSdakapramOifltta hiddrtttft haitnanarn graishmiMaif* vS 
stkSpayit. 

** Arth.. Bk. 11 . ch. 15. Only producs from crown lands appears 
to have been coUactad by tbs auperintendent of agtlcvltare. while 
revenua from Boc-crown lands was c o l ia ct ad by the collector* 
general. This is oonfirmad by the words Mgga and end as heads of 
revenua from country parts {ArtM., Bk. II. ch, 6). Hare iiid means 
produca from crown lands and bhdgA naeju portion of the produce 
payable to Covarament as land ravenue by other lands. If there 
were no crown la nds there was no necessity for this distinction in 
the produce. Again, in 6k. U, ch. 24, it is used to denote crown lands. 

« Af 1 h„ Bk. II, ch. «4, V&pdimhiamardhasfHha^ htryufi. Compare 
the ardhasttikSf mentioned in ySyOavalMya, i. idO. 

* Compare Bbattssw&mi’s interpretation. J 3 . 0 .R.S., vcl. adi. 
part 2, p. i$7; Gaoapati Sieth. cU.. U p. 286. 
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State and die cultivator supplied his labour, he appears to 
have received only one-fourth or one-fifth of the produce.** 
Thus the state was very libera! to such fanners, for while 
the cultivators of ordinary lands*° obtained in the absence 
of a previous contract one-tenth of the crops grown, the 
cultivators of crown lands received a fourth or a fifth of the 
produce. In fact, the generosity of the state went so far 
that, according to Kaufilya, they were allowed to pay only 
as much as they could without entailing hardship upon 
themselves. The state was thus receiving revenue both as 
cultivator and as landlord. 

** Arth.. Bk. IZ, cb, 24. SvaviryofojiwOvi chaturtAapaiichabha^ 
gihSb yo*hlsfifam anavasit^ bJOgotjt dadyuranyatfa krichehhr^hyah. 
Cei»pai©/ 3 . 0 J?.S,, voL XH,part 2, p, 137; Ganapati Sistri, eil., 
i. p. 2S6. As regards the water rates mentioned ia Arth.. Bk. II, 
cb. 14, see pp, yx 3. 

Anh.. Bk. HI. eb. 13, KartkakassAsyini^ . . . daiabh3ia*n 
siambhAshitavlianS labhila. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE 

Treasure trove — Presents and royalties ~ Hnrlesa 
property — CompensatiotkS — Interest — Herds <— Fees — 

Fines 


TREASURE TROVE 

"Treasure trove," GautaiTia,^ "is the property of the 
king; excepting ($uch as is found) by a Brahman who lives 
according to (the lav?)." This was the policy of Zautilya* 
also. According to him, when sweepers while on dufy found 
any precious thing, two^thirds of the find belonged to the 
state and one^third to the finder. Z the find was of precious 
stones, the whole of it was surrendered to the king, and a 
violation of this rule was heavily punished.* When any 
person other than a sweeper on duty discovered mines, 
precious stones, or treasure troves, he had to inform the 
state authorities of it immediately.* He received a sixth part 
of the find if he was a private individual and only a twelfth 
if he was a state employee. But treasure troves valued 
beyond 100,000 (? pa^as) were wholly the property of the 
state.* 

* Gautama, x, 43*4. Also see Jnanda Rimtfyatfa. iii. 

264, Ya^humyitn vartaii vitiam tanfipofya na satfUayafi; Vaiis?tffta, 
iii. 23-Z4: iu< 56 Also SM JHaAas, nos. 96 and 546. 

* It is interesting to note that while the law-givers like Va&sbtba 
and Vishou difiereotiate between castes in the matter of reward 
lor the discoverer of the treasure trove. Kaublya distmgnishes only 
a person on duty from one otherwise. 

* Artk.. Bk. rv, cb. l. 

* Ib*d~ Compare Gautama, x, 44^ “Some declare the £nder of a 
son-Brsthminical caste even who renounces (his find to the long) 
BXaii obtain one^lxth." Also see MoTtu, vlii, 33 B; Vishiiu, iii, 36 S. 

* Arth., Bk. IV, ch-1. 
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PRESENTS AN 1 > ROYALTIES 

There appear to have been various occasions on which the 
people ^ve presents to the king, and such presents were 
called aupay&nikam} "When the king washes his hair," 
writes Strabo, "they celebrate a great festival, and send 
him great presents, each person seeking to out-rival his 
neighbour in displaying his wealth."’ When a prince was 
bom in the royal household the king perhaps received 
presents in addition to the tax levied on the occasion.^ 
There may have been many other such occasions.® 

Further, MegeAthenes mentions a kind of royalty which 
partakes the nature of presents. People collecting gold 
from river beds paid a portion of the collection to the 
state,*® but what portion is not Jaaown. 


HfilKLESS PROPiSTY 

The state inherited unclaimed property,** except that 
which bebnged to a woman or a man for whom no funeral 
rites had been performed, or to a miserly woman or to a 
iroMyfl.** It succeeded to all wealth** with no direct heir 
{aptUrahn^) or even a distant heir {adayddika^ or lost and 
forgotten by the owner [nash^ prakrUa^ or belonging to 
a person who fled in public disturbances 

* Arth., Bk. II, di. 15. Ci. ^uAnwiri, ii, 671-4. 

* Stnd>o, XV. 6 $. 

* Compare jStaJta. 00. 4S9 {FsuiboU, voL iv, p. 203), 

"Vbitayarattaviswi sSmi puUassa no Mhifomuian H ihiam Uakapavam 
rSjiAgani Mipirnsv.*' 

* Perlups the cuetom mcDtioaed in the Kumaspitf 4 ^ jSiaAs, 
oc. 4x5. of the citiigeps meWrig pres«cte to the Idi^ on the ocoesion 
of the Faioeal-festival {cJuuiamangaia diimt] prevailed in the Mauiyan 
timee eleo. Compere Hofshacfutfita, p. 111. 

“ Strata, xv. 1, 57. 

ArVi., Bk. in, ch. 5, AdAySdaiwfi rSji futrit stHtJfitiipfUaiia^ 
irotny^drovyit. 

» Ibid. u Arth.. Bk. 11 , ch$. 6 ead 15. 

1 have followed Jolly, op. oU., ii. p. id. S**pro, p. 04. 
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likewise, the state inherited the property of a prostitute 
who died or went abroad without leaving any heir, who 
could only be her daughter, sister, or another prostitute 
nominated by the deceased’s mother.^ 

COM?£NSATIOKS 

AVhen damage was done by cattle to crops that grew on 
uncultivated lands, compensation in the form of graui had 
to be paid to the state.” This suggests that crops growing 
on uncultivated lands belonged to the state,and as the 
state property was injured compensation had to be 
paid. 

Pedlars who sold the king’s merchandise in many markets 
at a fixed price had to pay compensation {vaidhartofam) in 
proportion to the loss entailed upon the king's trade, 
probably on the ground that pedlars by selling the goods 
got the profits for themselves which the state would have 
got if it had sold the goods itself. So compensation was to 
be paid. likewise compensation was to be paid by those 
who worked, on private account, mines which were owned 
by the state.^* 


INTEREST 

The Mauryan state appears to have been a kind of banker 
dealing in grains. While describing the duties of the super¬ 
intendent of the storehouse,*® Kau^ilya refers to the coUection 
ofiniergsi cn grain debts and the loan of grain {spamifyaka). 
suggesting that the state was perhaps lending out grain to 
people on interest, probably with the intention of helping 

Anh,. Bk. II, ch. 87 - 

^ Arth., Bk. II, cb. 15. Bhattasw&mi giva two inteipretatiOBS 
(/.B. 0 J?. 5 .. voL xi, part 3, p, Kiehi; pOrihhiihafjt apakrith- 

pari. 

M Arth.. Bk. II, ct. ij. 

» Arih^, Bk. II, ch. X 3 . 


« Artk,. Bk. II, ch. 16. 
M Atih.. Bk. II, ch. 15. 
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its subjects with seeds or subsistence, but incidentally malcijig 
profit by the transaction just as modem grain banks. 


HERDS (vraja) 

The revenue from this source was probably difierent from 
the tributes paid by the herdsmen which are referred to by 
Arrian,° It was derived by the supervision of the govern¬ 
ment over private herds. In localities where cattle-lifting 
was feared, private herds of cattle were left in the care of 
the state officials, and in retium for this service the state 
received lO per cent of the dairy produce.** The gain to the 
state from this source was in addition to that got from its 
own herds and dairy farms. 


FEES** 

There was a passport fee of one masha, like the vtsa fee of 
to-day.** A native without a passport was fined ten patids 
if he went out of or entered the country.** The superinten¬ 
dent of pasture lands checked the passports. 

FINES 

There was a host of fines (as many as nearly 350 are men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya),* which must have yielded a consider¬ 
able revenue. When the amount of the fine was less than 
100 pa^, 8 per cent more was collected as rupa, and when 
the amount exceeded 200 panSs 5 per cent was added to 
it as vyaji. These additions were perhaps justified on the 

in^ha, ch. a. This was in tbe nature of a tax. 

** Arth., Bk. II, cb. 29, ParacfiaAr3favibJiay^danupravii)ifSn4»t 
faiunSm pilanadharmii^a daiobfUigant dadyu^ bftAgdnupravish- 
fakam. 

** See also under exdse revemie. 

** Arth., Bk. II, cb, 34. Mudfidhyahihaii mudrSfji miikahiifia 
dadySi. ** Ibid. 

• Vid4Arth. Trans., pp. jet-?. 
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ground that the original sum wa5 unreasonably low.*’ Only 
one example may be given of the heaviness of hnes. For 
evading payment of tolls and smuggling goods the hues 
levied amounted to eight times the toll, and often involved 
forfeiture of the goods.*® 

•» ArlK. Bk, Ill.ch. 17: 

Dtip^^harmAsu sarvlshu rUpcmaskfapariam iataift 
SaUltpari lu vySjlm eka oidyAiparleha paruun iatafji. 
PtajinSijt dish^iSJrutySi fSjaSm vd b^va dbihaia^ 
HupttvySPyAoadharmUkfh* dharmydnupraJtni^fiW^ 

■ Arth,. Bk.n, ch. ai- 
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REVENUE IN FINAKClAL DIFFICULTIES 

I. Surplus: Were there public loans? II. Frtsh taxation. 

Demands ca cultivators—On merchants—And on 
herdsmen—Voluntary contributions—Miscellaneous 

I, SURPLUS 

If to^dhy the balanced budget is regarded as the best, in 
andent days the state generally accumulated large sur¬ 
pluses. According to 5 ukra/ the treasury should contain 
money enough for public e>;penditure for twenty years. 
Kautilya* also thinks that the state should lay by for a 
rainy day. "Justly obtained by inheritance or by self¬ 
acquisition, rich in gold and silver, filled with an abundance 
of b;g gems of various colours and of gold coins, and 
capable to withstand calamities of long duration, is the 
best treasury,” The king is directed to fix in accordance 
with the needs of the country under one-fourth of the total 
revenue of the state as the charges for maintaining his 
servants.® The civil list given by Kaufilya after this state¬ 
ment dearly indicates that the servants induded most of 
the employees of the state, induding the military. A similar 
principle is laid down in the SukraftiH* vis. that of the public 

* Suiiraniti. iv, 2, 25-7: 

Sarahshat>at?t bhavtlsamyaJt yivadvUaH vaisaram. 

Tathi kiiaisu sandMthyak svafirajS roMshava kshofna^. 

Sakxa further ob9«rv« 42-4) that the reserve sufEdent for 

twelve yeart id nicha (tow), that which lasts ^xteeo is midhyama 
( m i ddl i n g), and that which laats for toirty yean is uitana (good). 

• Artk,, Bk. VI, ch. i, Dharmtldhigata^ purvaifi . . . andyatim 
sahMti koiasampai^. Ct. XSmatidaAa, iv, 60-1. 

• Arth., Bk. V, ch. 3, DurgajoTta^aiaktya bhritya^tarma samu- 
dOyapadina itkapaylt. 

* 3ukra'9 scheme of expeadituia is as foQcws: Gfa$napas, ons- 
twelfth; Army, three-twelfths; Charities, oes twenty-fourth; Public 
Works, ooe twenty-fourth; Salaries, one twenty-fourth; Personal, 
one twenty-fonrth; Total, ^-twelfths. 
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revenue one-half i$ to be spent ^ the army, public worics, 
salaries, charities, and royal household, thus having annually 
a surplus of half the income. 

The Tamil author, Mamolanar, refers to the vast wealth 
accumulated by the Nahdas, the immediate predecessors of 
the Mauryas, which they (the HaAdas) had hidden in the 
waters of the Ganges and in the earth.* In his Ancient 
Geography of Indict Cunningham observes: "At the time of 
Aioka's accessbn the wealth of Taxila is said to have 
amounted to 36 haHs. or 360 millions of some unnamed 
coin, which, even if it was the silver iangha or sixpence, 
would have amounted to nine crores of rupees or £9,000,000. 
It is probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city 
would have amounted to 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
<luote this statement as a proof of the reputed wealth of 
Taxila within fifty years of Alexander's death." In view of 
what Kaufilya says of the best treasury the coin may have 
been a gold one. 

What exactly was the amount of the surplus in the 
Mauryan treasury is not known. The surplus was probably 
kept in the form of precious stones, coins, bullion, and 
materials.* The purpose of having such accumulations was 
to build up a treasury "capable of withstanding calamities 
of long duration."* Ko doubt additional revenue was raised 

* Soma Coneributwns oj India to Indian Ctdlura, p. 25. 

* P. 106. Watters, in his Yttan Chtoang, vot 1 , p. 247, writes th&t 
the words in the Sanskrit original refer to ^ iidiabitants and not 
to c^s. "This interpretation,” he adds, ”ie supported by two out 
of the three rsinAa^ translations, tiie third traaslatioa being 
apparently fiotc a diflerent toxt’’ 

In the footnote, however, Watters remarks: "laA-yu-v/ang-Chean, 
ch. 1, and in Taa-a-hau-ehin, ch, i, it is a question of money. The 
particular fonn of expression used seems to be susceptible ci botii 
interpretations.” The latter interpretation is followed here. 

* Arih., Bk. VI, ch. i. Co m pa r e the Gim&r inscription of Rudra 
,qaiT>an (Ep. Znd.. viii, no. b) where it is said the king's treasury 
"overdo^ with an accumulation of gold, silver, diamonds, beryl 
stones, and (other) predons things.” 

* Arth., VI. ch. 2. Compare Manu, vii, 223. 
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from the people in great financial difficulties,* but the 
sxirplus was probably used first to meet the calamity. 

In the next section the means of raising revenue in 
financial crises hy taxation and such other methods have 
been described. Here, however, the question of public 
borrowing may be considered. In ancient India as a whole 
some kind of public borrowing appears to have existed. In 
the the king says: "To meet this calamity and 

dreadful danger, 1 seek your wealth for concerting measures 
for your protection. When the danger passes away I will 
repay you what I now take. Our foes, however, will not 
return what they (if supposed) will take from you by force." 
^uloa likewise writes^ that the "king should receive the 
wealth of the rich men in times of danger by supplying 
them wherewith to live, and that when be is free from 
danger he should return tiie amount, together with interest." 
While dealing with public revenue ^ukxa mentions loans 
\fiuitdtmmika) as one of the forms of wealth,^ and 
says that the suTnanira was to keep accounts of public 
debts.“ 

In the light of the foregoing if is likely that there was 
in the Mauryan period also some sort of public boirowing. 
Kautilya says:** "When he (the king), however, thinks that 
'by taking a repayable income, or loan {praty&dly^, I shall 
cause my enemy's treasury, army, and other defensive 
resources to dwindle, I shall exploit to impcveiishment the 

• Infra, p. 139. Ixxxvii, 2^30, 

“ iv, a, 21-2. ** iv, 2, 326. 

^ iv, 2, 102. It 21127 ^ me&tioned that 2 record of 

P&j2r&j2 U (Madras 2 n 4 a^tiMS. p. 252} refers “to a loan 
1)orTow«d ty the {local} assembly from the temple treasury on 
account of 'bad time’ (famine) and scarcity of grain." 

Aftk.. Bk. IX. ch. 4. Sh&ma ^dstry {Arih. Trans., p. 406) 
translates pratySdiya as repayable profit; repayable income, i.e. loan, 
appears better; the words idiya and praty&diya in this chapter 
appear to denote ordinary income loans. These meanings have 
been adopted here in preference to those suggested by Sb&ina Sdstiy. 
Vids Midhava Yajva's commentary. JoUy, op. di., ii, p. 133. 
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mines, timber and elephant forests, irrig^ational works and 
roads of traffic of my enemy' . . . then he may take a 
prafyadfya (i.e. repayable income or loan)/' Kautilya ex¬ 
plains^ ddfya as that which is easily acquired and secured 
without the necessity of its being returned to others, while 
fraly&dSya signifies that which is to be returned to others 
and which is difficult to get; and praiyddiya is not recom¬ 
mended, being destructive in efiect. In other words, loans 
even by states were not advocated, perhaps because of inter¬ 
state complications, as in the case of modem central 
American states and the commercial nations like the British 
Isles and U.S^. 

Another drcumstance supports the suggestion that the 
public loans were probably not unknown. One of the causes 
of financial trouble, according to the Arthaidska^ arose out 
of one state leaving revenue in the custody of its neighbour 
or of a wild tribe.” This could not merely be a deposit for 
safety. The state, as described by Chinakya, was too shrewd 
a banker to lose the interest on its money. To its own 
subjects it was lending grain and other goods on interest.^ 
Lending by the state at interest is advocated in the MahS- 
hhdraia.^* Yudhisthira is addressed thus: "Giantest thou 
with kindness loans unto the tillers taking only a fourth of 
the excess/' ^ukra remarks*® that the king should invest 
the whole, or at least half, of the wealth of a conquered 
kingdom at interest until it is doubled. It appears therefore 
improbable that the state did not lend to its neighbours but 
oiUy kept it as a deposit. 

“ Arlh., Bk. IX, dl. 4, SttprSpySnupSlyah parishOmaprcUyidiya 
iti Odfyait: tiparyayi iamdiakstnaitaffaithQ vS vinAiatjt 

firUfiniti. 

^ Arlh., Bk. VTU, ch. 4. 

If Compare iv, 8, 45, whicb says that the king should 

deposit (surplus) revenue with rich persons sc as to get it in times 
of danger. 

^ Arth., Bk. II, Xj, DhAnytmufyairt MianirhSra^ praydga- 
praiySddnam fha kraytTrutiji. 

•• SabUparva, v. *• SukranM, iv, 7, 403. 
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Still another piece of evidence may be considered. In 
times of a great famitie the state, among other measures, 
started public works, distributed food, and "soi^ht the help 
of its friends."® This help of the neighbours possibly 
indicates loans raised in foreign states. It may, however, be 
noted that in extreme cases the king with his subjects 
emigrated to the neighbouring kingdom and became its 
guests.® A good country is described by Kautilya® as one 
productive of subsistence not only to its own people but 
also to outsiders on occasions of calamities. It is, however, 
doubtful if this can be taken as a loan. Perhaps the state 
which was the guest of another gladly maintained its host 
under similar drcumstances. But it is likely that the passage 
miivaiyicha vyapahrayUa denotes loans. The state first helped 
its subjects with its own accumulated funds; if this was 
not enough to meet the situation it borrowed from other 
states, and even if this could not stem the calamity the 
people TuigTated to the neighbouring state. 

The whole of the foregoing discussion indicates the 
existence of public debts. A careful examination of the 
passages quoted above suggests two kinds of loans—internal, 
ie. floated within the state, and external, i.e. floated outside 
the state. Borrowing appears to have been resorted to for 
productive purposes, such as the exploitation of mines, 
timber and elephant forests, and the construction of irriga> 
tion works and commercial roads,® and for unproductive 
purposes like purchasing the alliance of a neighbouring 
state, fomenting rebellion among the enemy's subjects, for 
the maintenance of the army,® famine relief,* and for 
financing wars. 

Arth.. Bk. IV, ch. 3, MiirSifMui vyapakrayHa. 

** Ibid., NiskpawnAsuyavUhayatjt vH utjonapadd y&ySi. 

** ArA., 5 k. VI, ch, i, Sthdnavdndhnadk&fa^fi fewadhdreuyi- 
ichdfadi svdraiiskAssvSjivcifi, etc. 

ArOi., Bk. DC. ch.4. ..." 

Ibid. 

^ Art),.. Bk. IV, ch. 3. 
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U. FRBSH TAXATION, ETC.*’ 

AH states some time or other get into great pecuniary 
difficulties, which may be occasioned by war, famine, trade 
depression, and such other unforeseen calamities. The Great 
War of 1914 drs^ged into financial chaos most European 
states, and even prosperous countries like England felt the 
greatest financial shock. Under such drcumstances modem 
states-adopt two means—one increasing taxation and simi¬ 
larly exploiting other sources of revenue, and the other, and 
more important one, resorting to public borrowing- The 
Mauryas also seem to have employed both these means. 
The question of public debts has been discussed before. 
Here will be considered the method of raising revenue by 
taxation and other means—fur and foul, for, as will be 
presently seen, some of the measures adopted for getting 
revenue were at least morally unjustifiable and even 
degrading.® 

The ways of raising revenue described by Kaujilya may 
be considered under five heads: 

I. Demuids on cuitivatoiB. 

3. Demands on merchants. 

3. Demands on herdsmen. 

4. Voluntary contributions. 

5. Miscellaneoua. 

DEWAiroS ON CULTIVATORS 

(i) Where agriculture depended on rain and people were 
rich in grain, the state took one-third or cne-fourth of their 

Arih.,‘Bk,'V, cb. 3. lathis whole ch^ei Kauthya systematically 
and aaaiyticalfy enumerates the various ways of laiaing income 
in crises. 

In Bk. VllI, ch. 4, Kaufilya gives a list of finannal troubles. 

* 'Financial trouble due to two kinds of obstruction and tothe molesta- 
ticne described above are stagnation of AT^anHal position, loss of 
wealth due to the allowance of remission of taxes in favour of 
leaders, scattered revenne, false account of revenue collected, and 
revenue left in the custody of a neighbouring long or of a wild tribe.*' 
Ulus the group of fir and a1 tronbles. 

** Connist VS^vaikya, i. 13, 340. 
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grain according to their capacity, Some persons, however, 
were exempted from this demand They were: 

(d) People living Id tracts and cultivating soil of middle quality.** 
(i) Persons who had been of great help m the construction of 

forts, gardens, buildings, inigatioQ works, roade, colonisa* 
tipn of waste land, exploitation of mines, formation 
of forests. 

(e) People living near the borders of the state. 

People withont eoongh snbeietence. 

fii) The state might demand of cultivators one^fourth of 
their giain, and one^sixth of forest produce and of such 
conunodities as cotton, wax, fabrics, barks of trees, hemp, 
wool, sandal, silk, medicines, flowers, fruits, vegetables, lire> 
wood, bamboos, and fiest. This demand appears to have 
been a general demand payable by all cultivators, including 
those mentioned in (i). As stated already, all land paid a 
land revenue of one-sixth of the produce. This demand of 
o&O'fourth does not appear to be in addition to the usual 
one-sixth but including it. This has Menu's sanction.®* 

(iii) But some of the cultivators who farmed with the 
aid of rain-water had to pay more than the others. Those 
who were poor were exempted from this special contribu¬ 
tion, because they had not enough to live upon. Besides, 
persons who had done some service to the state were also 
exempted. So also were people Jiving near the boundaries 
of the state, because they occupied a strategic position and 
lest excess of taxation should drive them to the enemy's 
camp. Thus it appears that only those who had rich 
granaries had to pay one-third or one-fourth of the grain. 
It seems strange that this excess was demanded from 
persons, however rich, who depended upon unsteady rain; 
but the explanation may be that others who cultivated by 
irrigation already paid the regular heavy water rates, while 
those depending upon rain paid only the occasional excess 
demanded in great difficulties. 

*• Soil was divided into ibiee grades—beet, middle, lew, according 
to queli^. Bk. 11, cb. 35. 

•• Afanu, X, llS. 
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(iv) Further, the state purchased for gold one-fourth of 
the produce remaining in the land, deducting the grain 
required for seeds and subsistence of the people. It might 
buy up the property of the forest tribes and of Brahmans 
learned in the Vcdus, provided the price was a favourable one. 

It is not clear why the state should buy only one-fourth 
of the remaining produce after making allowance for seeds 
and subsistence. Perhaps this was in order to allow the 
people to dispose of the remainder as they liked in trade 
and commerce. If all the produce was bought up, trade 
would be stifled and needy people starved. 

(v) (a) When the revenue thus collected was inadequate, 
the collector-general induced the cultivators to raise summer 
crops, threatening that if they disobeyed the state itself 
would get their land cultivated even in regular seasons. This 
was nothing short of a threat of confiscation of lands. Similar 
inducements to raise additional crops were employed by 
belligerent countries, such as England, Germany, and 
France, in the World War. 

(b) The state took away half of all ivory and skins 
of animals.^^ Trading without licence was punished, and 
probably a licence involved fees. 

DEIdARDS ON UESCEANTS 

These demands can very well be put in a tabular form 
(seep. 142). 

The property of the goldsmiths was confiscated because 
they were considered fraudulent traders who pretended to 
be honest. The tax on dramatists and prostitutes really 
meant the raising of the income tax from 5 | per cent to 
50 per cent. Most of the other items can be classified under 
trade or occupation taxes. 

Thus in hard limes, when the king’s treasury was in- 

** Kautilya classi£ee this under ''Demands on cultivators." 
It appears to be better to have it under "Demands on merchants" 
aa trade, ivory, and ekina could come under this head. 
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adequate to meet tlie emergency, excessive taxation of the 
people, particularly the rich, was resorted to. This is also 
evident from Kautilya’s statement that in times of famine 
the state adopted the policy of thinning the rich by exacting 


DEMANDS ON MERCHANTS 


No. 


CDabIbAttoa 

I 

Persons dealing in precious stones, metals, 



corals, pearls, elephants, and horses ,. 

500 paruis 

2 

Persons dealing in doflies, cotton threads. 



brass, bronse, copper, lu^uor, sandal, 
and medicines. 

400 papag 

3 

Dealers in grains, liquids, iron (liha)** 



and carts. 

^00 papas 

4 

Traders in glass, and artisans of fine 



workmanship 

200 papas 

5 

Artisans of inferior workmanship. Those 
who keep prostitutes. 

100 papas 

6 

TrSpders in firewood, bamboos, stone pots, 



vegetables, etc. 

papas 

7 

Dramatists and prostitutes ., 

Half tbdr wages 

3 

Goldsmiths. 

Entire property 


excessive revenue or causing them to vomit their accumu¬ 
lated wealth." 


DEUANnS ON HBRDSBCeN 

2. Poultey end pig himen had to surrender hah of tbeir stock 

of aaia&ls, 

a. Those 'wbo re&red inferior animals had to give away one^ixth 
of their stock. 

3. Those who kept cows, bufialoea. mules, asses, and camels, 

sutreadered 10 per cent of their animals. 

** LiMa means metals and also iron In psirticalar. As aoroe other 
metals are mentioned above (e.g. brass, bronre, camper) it appears 
better to take I 6 ha to Indicate here iron. Sb&ma ^tiy, howevtf. 
translatee the word as "metals" {ArtA. Tnns., p, 293). 

** Arth., £k. IV, oh. 3. Kariana^ vamonam v 3 /ruryit. 
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According to Kautilya.** the foregoing demands had to 
be made only once and not more often, but it is doubtful 
how far this was practised. 

VOLUHTAJty CONTRIBUTIONS 

When the foregoing demands were either not resorted to 
or proved inadequate, the collector-general collected revenue 
by raising, under the false pretences of carrying on business, 
subscriptions from the people. “Those who of their own 
accord or with the intention of doing good,” observes 
Kautilya,** “offer their wealth to the king shall be honoured 
with a rank in the court, an umbrella or a turban, or some 
ornaments in return for their gold” Further, when crops 
were ripe, the state begged a portion of vegetable and ripe 
produce, except what is gleaned in the form of vegetables 
and grains and except grains scattered in harvest fields 
to be used as offerings to gods and ancestors, to feed 
cows, or for the subsistence of mendicants and village 
employees. 

Kautilya enumerates a long list of miscellaneons ways of 
raising revenue. Without going into the details may be 
noticed only the broad outlines of the methods: 

Cheating people with the aid of spies; carrying away the 
property of heretics, temples, and dead men, of reli^ous 
institutions under the pretence of guarding the property;* 
exploiting the superstition, credulity, and fear of the people;* 

•* - 4 rtA.. Bk. V, ch. a. 

I* We may cempare the gift of war boada asd other things made 
to Goveremeat in England to help the nation. In andeot Athens 
also voluntary ccntiibutioiis from citiaena formed one of the means 
of abiding over pecuniary embarrassments. 

** For example, *'Tbe anperintendent of religioue icatitutloas may 
collect in one place the various lands of property of the Gods of 
forfeited cities and country parts and carry away the property” 
(Arth., Bk. V, ch. a). 

For example, ”Ot having on some night set np a god or an 
altax or having opened a sacred place of ascetics, or having pointed 
out an evil omen the king may collect subdatence under the pretence 
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cheatii^ merchants as partners or as debtors;^ condscaiing 
the property of people with the help of prostitutes;** and 
various other false pretences. 

In the collection of this revenue, persons who maintained 
courtesans were required to assist young and beautiful 
women in the service of the king.*® 

Some of the methods described above are mentioned by 
^ukra also.*^ He says that in normal times the king should 
not increase his treasure by augmenting the punishment, 
land revenues, and duties, and by taking dues from holy 
places and properties consecrated to divine purposes, imply' 
ing that in financial difficulties these could be resorted to. 
A rather peculiar and irnportant feature common to Kaufilj^, 
Sukra, and the Greeks** is getting revenue out of sacred 
property. Kautilya recommends the robbing of temples and 
religious institutior^ under the pretext of guarding their 
wealth.** Sukra suggests the taxing of holy places and 

ct bolding processions and coogregatjon (to avert calamities)'’ 
\ 4 Yth., Bk. V, cb. a). 

One of Kanplya's metisods is tills gronp was the levy of a tax ca 
people who came to see the appearance of a spirit: this kind of tax 
was not unJmowa in andent lodia. In the third Sanjaa plate of 
Amfighavarsba I of the ninth centuiy a.n. {Ep. Iitd.. xviii, no. 26} 
is found the grant of a village with the (right of) toll "apon the 
appearance of a spiiiV {sabhuOpSiCipraSyaya^). Kauplya’s in* 
gennity, however, consisted perhaps in that ^e state falsely created 
the opportunity for the sake of revenue. 

** Fox example, "Or one of the kiag'e spies, in the garb of a mer¬ 
chant, may become a partner of a ri^ merchant and carry on trade 
in eoneert with him. As soon as a considerable amount of money 
has been gathered as sale proceeds, deposits, and loans, he may 
cause himsidf to be robbed ^ this amount" {Arth., Bk. V, eb. 2). 

** For example, '’Prostitute spies, under the garb of chaste women, 
may cause them selves to be enamoured of persons who aire seditious. 
No sooner are the seditioas persons seen withan the abode of the 
female spies than they shall be seised and their pr o p e r ty conhscated 
to govonmeni’' (ibuf.). 

** Ihid., BandfuMposhahS rdjaprishySbhib paramaripayawand' 
bhib Aiiaift iamkofiyub- 
** iv, 2. 

Boeckh, Bk. II, ch. xx. 


•» AfIK Bk, V, ch, 2. 
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taking of sacred property. Id Greece, bonowiag 
from, and even confiscation of, sacred property was 
resorted to.** ^ 

The foregoing instances of the methods give an adequate 
^ea of the various means employed by the Mauiyan 
financiers to tide over pecuniary embarrassments. Many are 
to be found even in modem days. Viewing these methods 
financially, one c^ sympathise with Kauftlya, who in 
practice adopted Sukra's maxim« that the king should 
collect funds by hook or by crook and maintain thereby 
the commonwealth, the army, and the sacrifices. But some 
of the means employed, e.g. by cheating the people, cannot 
be appreciated. It is true that these methods were directed 
to be employed only against the wicked and the seditious 
but It IS doubtful how far the others were safe from these 
snares. There appears to be no paiailel to these super- 
MaccWavellian ways of extracting money." Were these 
practised—nay, even proposed—in modern states, they are 
cenain to be condemned as tyrannical and unbecoming a 
state worth the name, They are in strikiDg contrast to the 
method proposed in the SdnH^rva*'^ where the king requests 
the people to give him their wealth for concocting measures 

“ Bctcki,. Bk. II. ch. XX. p. 770. -But although the Greeks ia 
pneral, even at the period of their catire deoline, cherished reverential 
feelings towards the gods, yet the coafiscetioa of sacred caooertv is 
a Creek coaceptioa.'' ' 

** $uJtraniti. iv, a. *. 

• Compare rtat Boeckh writes {op, eit.. p. 7713 of Athens: “There 
was an appearance of iustice in the measure of the tyrant Hipplaa, 
when in order to obtain money be caused those portions which in 
the upper stories or by juts or by balconies prelected over into the 
street, steps, stairs, and balustrades, extending into the same, and 
doors opening outward, to be sold, because tie street was public 
property and ought not to be obstructed in that manner, Ihe pro* 
prietoiB bought the m and he obtained by the measure a considerable 
earn of money. At a later date, upon the advice of Iptiaates, the 
same measure for a similar purpose and with the like reeolt was 
adopted by an assembly of the people/' 

" hxavi i, a9ff. 
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for thfflj protection and promises to return them after the 
danger. But Kau^ilya was probably too practical to care 
for ethics in times of danger. And economically these 
methods have a great iwntdiaU advantage. 


CHAPTER X 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION AND GRANTS OF 

REVENUE 

It 28 tbe recognised light of the state to compel all its 
subjects to contribute to the common expenses, but there 
have been always and in every country certain persons and 
institutions exempted from one or more of the payments 
to be made to the exchequer. “Exemptions,'’ says Seligraan.^ 
"were accorded from public rather than private reasons. 
Even to-day—not to speak of growing crops and working 
men's tools—ministers’ houses, cemeteries, educational and 
religious institutions axe exempt from taxation. The public 
at large is willinf to bear the higher rate of taxation because 
the exempted classes and institutions are really performing 
a function which the government would otherwise be called 
upon to assume.” 

This was also the case in ancient India in general and the 
Mauryan days in particular. In theory, as in modem India, 
every bit of land, especially cultivated land, was liable to 
pay land revenue and other Idndred taxes, but some lands 
were exempted from paying tliem. Just as to-day there are 
j&gMrs and ether grants of land which axe revenue-free, so 
also there were such lands granted to the Mauryan courders, 
to the universities, and Brahmans. Kautilya observes* that 
superintendents, accountants, stfcdmAas, veterinary 

surgeons, and messengers should be endowed with lands, 
which they should have no right to alienate hy sale or 
mortgage, The Superintendent of Accoimts bad to make 
note of such grants to the king’s courtiers, and remission 
of taxes was allowed to them often in addition to grant of 
salaries and provisions.* 

‘ Studies m Public PinAMce, pp. i 39 - 4 ®> 

• Artb. Bk. U. ch. i. • ^rth,. Bk. II. cbs. 7 and i. 
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Lands known as hrahmadiya lands, and exempt from all 
taxes and fines, were granted to those who performed 
sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests, and those learned in the 
VUas.^ 

Such grants were common in ancient India. Apastambha 
observes* that a king who, without inconveniencing his 
servants, gives land and money to Brahmans according to 
their deserts gains endJess worlds.' 

Many inscriptions’ in the post-Mauryan period deal with 
such grants free from the payment not only of land revenue 
but of all sorts of dues to the state. 

The grant of a land seems to have implied the transfer 
not of its absolute ownership but only of the income from 
it. Even in the case of crown lands the donee did not get 
the ultimate ownership of the land, but only the right to 
all kinds of revenue from it. An inscription of Mahirfija 
Jayanta expresses this idea as follows: "You yourselves 
(the villagers) shall render to these persons (the grantees) 
the offering of the tribute of the customary duties 
royalties (? bh&gaMga), kara (taxes), gold, etc. {hirat^dd^, 
and shall be obedient to (their) commands.’'* 

Apart from this exemption from land revenue as regards 
Brahmans, courtiers, and others,* there were some other 

* They were known in later days as sarvopiSnya or tarvanotnasya 
tenure. Efi. Ind. tv. bo, 00; xvl, no. 8, etc. Cf. Gupta, Land Syst^ 
in South India, eh. vi. 

* Arilt.1 B k- II, eb. i, ^tvigSchdfyapurihitairitriyibhyd brahma^ 

dtyanyadaftdoimfdnyabMrApedSyaiam prayaohchhlt. There la also 
a passage in Arih., Bk. I, cb. 13, indicatixig that even hermits paid 
the state a sixth of the grain gleaned by them {tai$H 3 duflekasha 4 - 
bhdgamdra^yaka opt nivappai>di). Compare Eijidfiaa's allusion 
to a similar contribution act u, KaU'e Edition, 2925, 

p. 56). 

* Afiastombha. ii, zo, 36, i. Abo TtsAou, iii, s6-^. 

* E.g. Sp, Ind, TV, no. 20; xvi, no. 8. Gupta Imcripiions. nos. 26, 
ay, and 28. 

* Gupta Inuriptions, no. 37; also see nos. a6 and 28. 

' Ccmpaxe VaHshtha, xix, 25-4: Manu. vui, 394; Apatlambha, 
ii, 20, 36, Z2-27. 
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cases when remissions and exemptions were given.*® When 
irrigaiion works like tanks or lakes were newly constructed 
by private persons, taxes on their lands below such works 
were remitted for five years. When ruined or neglected 
water*works were repaired, the remission of faxes was for 
four years. For improving, extending, and restoring water¬ 
works overgrown with weeds, taxes were remitted for two 
years. If new works were acquired by mortgage or purchase, 
lands below such works got a remission of taxes for two 
years. Taxes were remitted for a like period when unculti¬ 
vated lands were acquired for purposes of cultivation. Where 
works of lift-irrigation were constructed, the government 
was satisfied, perhaps for a fixed number of years, with as 
much of revenue as did not entail hardship upon the 
cultivator. 

^ukra also mentions such concessions. According to him,*^ 
when people undertook new industries or cultivated new 
lands, or constructed irrigation works, the state was not 
to demand any revenue until they realised twice the sum 
expended. 

The foregoing remissions appear to include the land 
revenue, the water rate, and other kindred taxes. All 
remissions had to be recorded by the revenue collectors.** 
Under other drcumstances also remissions were made.” 
They were occasional, and in emergencies, or when opening 
new settlements, only when such remissions tended to "swell 
the treasury.” Thus exemptions and remissions as regards 
land revenue and other taxes on land were given to Brah¬ 
mans, courtiers, temples, and villages. 

“ Arih.. Bk. Ill, ch. 9 , TafaJftullubanihanam nSvapravartani 
paUchavirskika^ fetrihira^. BhagnSUrisftfanSm ehaixirvirshikfifi. 
traivirskikoti, etc. 

“ SukrtMlH. iv, 2, 242-4. “ Afth.. Bk. Ill, ch. 15. 

“ Arth., Sk. II, cb. 1 , AnugrahaparifiSraueJiAibh^^ koittvfiddhi- 
baraudadyit. KSidpapOtikau varjeyH. AlpaMiiki raji faurajina- 
paddniva grasatg. NiviiasamaMdia^t ya/hagaiakam o4 panhdr^ 
dadydi. 
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Even under British rule detaiJed code, for example, 
regulating the remission or suspension ol revenue on the 
failure of the crops obtains in all provinces.”^ This situation 
of remission on the failure of crops never arose in the 
Mautyan days, as the revenue, being a portion of the 
produce, adjusted itself automatically to the crops from the 
land. In British India, penuaneot agricultural improvements 
are exempted from any enhanced assessment either tem* 
poraiiJy or for a period of years.** There are also to-day 
revenue-free lands like jaghirs and saranjam belonging to 
private individuals, as well as a land given to temples and 
other religious institutions, just like the h'ohmadiya and 
other lands of the Mauryan days. Because of the existence 
of such revenue-free land and of persons whose lands, on 
account of their position or caste, were exempted from all 
kinds of taxes, the Mauryan state forbade the transfer of 
revenue-paying lands to such privileged revenue-free land¬ 
holders, in order to prevent evasion of the payment of 
revenue to the state. likewise, to avoid confusion in the 
collection of revenue, the exempted persons could not 
transfer their lands to taxpayers.** 

The Brahmans were exempted from the payment of aU 
contributions to the state.*^ This seems to have been a 
common practice in andent India. Manu’s dictum** is that 
a king, though dying from want, should not levy a tax on 
and no ^rotriya residing in his kingdom should 
perish’from hunger. According to Apastambha,** a learned 
Brahman, women, minors, students, and ascetics were not 

** Sciene* FinAnu. p. aeo. 

Ibid,, p. 224, ''PermaneaC ^Ticuttunl improvement, it 
s&onJd be remembtfed, are expressly exempt from any enhanced 
assessment in Bombay and Madras for ever, and in other part of 
India for a period, irre^ective of the term of settlement and sufitent 
for the capital annk to be fully recouped from the additioasd asset 
created." 

“ Arth., Bk. Ill, ch. 10. 

Arth., Bk. II, cb. j: Bk. Xlll, ch. 5. 5 fraho, xv, 2, 39. 

*• Manu, vii, 153, *• AptuUimbha. ii lo, 36, 10 ff. 
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to be toed. In the S&ntiparva it is stated that the wealth 
of persons who perform sacrifices, as also the wealth 
dedicated to deities, shovild never be taken. The Greek 
Bardesanes, of the second century ad., writes*® that he 
was informed by the head of an Indian embassy that "the 
Brahnaf%9 pay no taxes like other citizens." The Gupta 
inscriptions mention that the villages granted to Brahmas 
and others were free from all taxes. 

But the exemption did not apply to all Brahmans, 
only to irofr jy«s or those who were learned, who performed 
sacrifices and studied the Vida$. ie. those who were useful 
to society.® Even the Greeks® mention that only the 
philosophers who gave sound advice were exempted. It was 
even regulated® that a KskaUiya should ta ke the wealth 
of such persons as never performed religious rites and 
sacrifices, and who were, therefore, considered to be equal 
to robbers. 

In addition to krotriya^ and ascetics, labourers,® perhaps 
because of their poverty, were exempted from paying the 
consumers to on salt used for purposes of food. The 
artisan class is stated not only to have been exempted 
from paying taxes, but to have even received maintenance 
from the royal treasury.® 

AnHtnt India as dsscriM in Ctassioai LiWaturt. pp. 267, 270. 

Cf. Afanu,vli, 133; Apastambha, U, zo, 26, lo; Vaii 4 Mf*a, x:dl, 23; 
VisAifU, iii, se, 79. 

** a, SinHpotva, Caoccvl, 3. 

** Ibid. 


" n, cb. 13 . 

XHcdcrus, ii, 43. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF HEADS OF EXPENDITURE 

Principle giidifig expenditure—Applicability of modcro 
canons to Mauryan conditions—Clawifcatioas of expendi¬ 
ture—Modem clas^catioos—Comparison between Manryao, 

and British Indian heads of expenditure 

PRINCIPLE GUIDING EXPENDITURE 
It has been observed elsewhere that, m contrast with the 
modem ideal of the balanced budget, the Mauryan financiers 
—and perhaps all andent financiers—had a surplus budget 
ae the ideal. Just as taxation was regulated by this prindple, 
80 also was expenditure guided by it. Kautilya says that 
the king should fix less than a quarter of the total revenue 
as the expenditure for maintaining his servants, giving them 
handsome emoluments so as to inspire them to work well.* 
It is doubtful if all kinds of expenditure are included in this 
one-fourth of revenue. Perhaps they are not. Kautilya 
probably means that expenses such as salaries, presents, and 
provisions to government servants and employees, including 
the military, was met out of this share of revenue. For the 
list of government servants and salaries given in the same 
chapter includes militaiy and all other officials of state. An 
additional share, perhaps one-fourth, was spent on other 
items of expenditure, such as materials for public works, 
factories, and arsenals. 

According to the SukraniH* salaries of headmen should 
involve one-twelfth of the public revenue; the anny one- 

' Arth,, Bk. V, ch. 3, I>urg^'anapadaiaktyA bhriiyaJiatynMafnu- 
diyapSdina sthSp^iL Thij is the text as givea by both ShSma 
Sentry and Mr. Ga^apati ^Sstri. But Jolly (op. eit., ii. [p. 4S) 
reads ^amudfyaiMinA, whieb Sftstry considers not as gocxl as 
what be has adopted. Jolfy, howerer, translates the pass^es as 
accordance with the reports legaiding the amount of revenne." 

• i, 
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fourth; charities oue-twenty-fourth; works of putOic utility 
one^tweaty-iourth; salaries of offiriak one^twenty-fourth; 
sold royal household one^twentydduith. The total expen> 
diture comes to one-half of the revenue, military expenditure 
itself involving one-fourth of the total eJCpenditure. Perhaps 
KauUlya also had in his mind the same idea of saving one- 
half of the public income. 

APPUCAfilUTY or UODBKK CAJfOtlS TO HAUSYAK CONDITIOMS 

Modem writers on finance enumerate four canons of 
expenditure, viz. the canons of Benefit, Economy, Sanction, 
and Surplus.* 

Th4 Canon of BeiuJU. or of the greatest sodal good, is 
increasing in its importance in modem days owing to the 
increasing activities and responsibilities of the state, perhaps 
on account of socialistic influence. Protection of society from 
external and internal dangers was of course recognized in all 
ages as the first charge on revenue. In addition to this, 
beneficial expenditure on social services like education, 
sanitation, and on essential productive enterprises like the 
Post Office, is directly bertefidal to the state, inasmuch as 
it either yields more material income, as the Post Office 
does in India, or listens the burden of the state by de¬ 
creasing the number of the unfit 

This principle seems to have been recognized by the 
Mauryan financiers. Wise puUic expenditure, according to 
KautUya,* consisted in the building of forts, construction 
of buildings and commerdal roads, opening of new planta¬ 
tions and villages, and exploitation of mines and tim^r and 
elephant forests. Again, among the items conducive to 
financial prosperity, are mentioned* public prosperity, abun¬ 
dance of harvest, p r o speiily of commerce, and absence of 
troubles and calamities. Expenditure on hospitals, asylums 
for dumb animals, or^dranages, and educational institutions 

* Sciensi of PttbHe Finow, elk. iv. 

« ArtM.. Bk. U, cb. s. • 4rlh^ Bk. n. ch. g; also ch. 7 . 
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bave been mentioned by Megastbenes* and in tbe edicts 
of Aiok&^ and by later Buddhist travellers.^ But huge 
amounts must also have been spent by the royalty in 
personal extravagance and luxury. 

The Cawn of £con<my with regard to public expenditure 
is very important because of the dangers of extravaganoe. 
The proverb, ‘'What is everybody's business is nobody's/' 
can very well be changed to "What is everybody's money 
is nobody's.” 'The greatest vigilance and effective financial 
control is always needed from the highest financial officers 
of the state. 

This Idnd of control and check under the Mauryas seems 
to have been not only effective but rninute. The chief officer 
of every department scrutiniaed its income and expendi¬ 
ture;* his accounts were cheeked and audited by special 
commissionera who were themselves responsible to the 
collector-general or the ministers, and above all was the 
king. Perhaps the most effective check was the system of 
espionage.^* 

In passing, it may be mentioned that retrenchment was 
not an unknown weapon.^ 

But an important factor for eflective control was probably 
wanting. Public opinion, which plays the lion's part in 
modem states, could not be expected in benevolent despot¬ 
isms like those of the ^fauryan times. Possibly the king 
supplied this want by practising ASdka's dictum that "All 
men are my children/'** 

The Canon cf SancHon, according to Shirras, "is that no 
public expenditure should be incurred without proper 
authority." The Mauryan king, as the head of the state, 
appears to have been the sanctioning authority in those days. 

• Sir^. XV. t, 50. ’ 

• FaUea'f Travsls, p. 79: Yuan Chtpong. 1, p. soS. 

• Afih., Bk. II, ch. 9. ” Aftk.. Bk. II, clu. 7 and S. 

“ Awik.. Bk. II, ch. 8. Injta. Chapter XVI. 

^ Bord^rtrs'£<ivi. Compact Arth.. Bk. IV. ch. 3. Sarvatra eJOpa- 
ha/Sn pilivaftugp^ 9 ^y^~ Also iuhraniti. 1 . J50 St, 
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Thi Canon of Surplus mainly implies that there should 
not be deficits in the budget, though some financiers favour 
even a moderate surplus. Budgeting in the modem sense 
probably was unknown in ancient India, but there must 
have been deficits and surpluses. For when Kaujilya ssiy^ 
that a king with depleted treasury will eat into the vitality 
of his people, it is dear how fully the danger of defidts was 
recognized. But it seems to have been the general practice 
in andect times to collect more revenue than nee^d and 
store the surplus in kind and coin.“ This surplus was used 
in times of calamities such as war and famine. The accumu¬ 
lation of a surplus was necessary in those days when public 
loans were probably rarely resorted to. 

CLASSinCATIONS OF EXPENOnXfSE 
Viiih regard to expenditure, I shall follow the method 
adopted while dealing with revenue, viz. first consider what 
the Mauryan financiers have to say on the subject of 
classificatioD, next consider the classifications given by 
eminent writers on finance, and lastly compare the various 
heads of expenditure of the Mauryan budget with those of 
modem India. 

KautiJya appears to give two classifications of public 
ej^enditure.^* Expenditwe on: 

1. The chacticg oS auspdous hTauu during wonhip of 

goda and ancestors and on occaaioB ^ giving gifts 
(divapitnp^jadSnart)iatH ivatHvSchanarn). 

2. The harem {^hlalipuram}, 

3. The kitc h en (mn&Snorom]. 

4. The establiahttent of messengeze {dutapri\>attima»ri). 

3. The storehouse 

6. The armoury {SyudhSgSra^). 

7. The warehouse (fanyagrif^). 

8. The Storehouse of raw aateiials Of**pyagriham]. 

9. Manufactories {ftamgnia^). 

« Yuan Ckwang, i. p. 247; JUSJB., 1890. Q 05 . iii and iv. Also 
fupra. Chapter IX. 

^ Arlh., £k, U, eh. 6. Compare Snkn's classification in SuhranSH, 
ii. 677 fi. 
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]0. Free Ubouree (eui^). 

21. Ma«Tifmar.r» gj ipiaLfttiy. cftviliT; chaiwts. el^ibaats 

22. Herdj oi eowe (g 6 ma$iu<iin). 

23. Masenms of beaete, deer, birds, sod {paivmfigetpAM- 

sAieyd/aeetj^). 

24. Storey of fireereod eod icdd« . 

If classified under modem heads, the items stand as 
follows: 

2. iiuUsiAihf 4 i. 

(a) Chaatui^ of w^cioae byouis. 

2. Hoytti Hwtfhoid. 

(e) Harea. 

(&i Kltebeo. 

3. P 9 iiti 4 at. 

(e) Maeseoiert. 

4 . Mihtttfy, 

(a) laiiLDtry. cavalry, chariots, aod elaphaate. 

( 3 ) Armcoiy. 

5 . Civil. 

(a) SCorebovse. 

(h) WaxebODse. 

(c) Storage of fii ewecd aod fodder. 

Herds of cows. 

6 . PviHc Works. 

(e) Storebonse of raw mataiab. 

(h) Uanufactohat, 

{fi) Fres labourers. 

7 . BiutoiHonAl. 

(a) Museoa. 

This enumeration of items and e^>eQditure does ZLOt do 
justice to Mauryan pobUc escpendituie. It leaves out a host 
of items which properly came under the Uauiyan budget. 
Therefore the classification of Kaufilya may be taken, not 
as an eschaustive enumeration of the heads of public txptn^ 
diture, but as a casual mention of some of the items. 

The second classification** is: 

» ArtU.. Bk. n. eb. 6. mhd UbkfitpUiks iH 

vyayaii. Ganapati SSstri {op~ dL, i. p, 241) ^p«a2S to take tbe 
passage to mean four kinds of eacpendittire. Tbe text, however, does 
aot seeD to waxraaC this mterpretaticiiL 
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j. Daily «cp«ndlfur«. 

i. Profitabla axpenditura, i.a. escpenditura on investraants 
ylaldinf profit.'* 


Modern dassificatioas of public expenditure as given 
by H. C. Adams and Findlay Shirraa may now be 
considered. 


Adaffts' Ciasti/icaiion^^ 

I. PrctMiVt jPuneticnf. 

(<») Military. 

{d) Police and court. 

(f) ProtactJofi a^ainjt soda! diraaM. 
t. Commeteiai SutuUms. 

5. ^svihfintsniai Function*. 

(a) Education. 

(&) Pnblic racreatioa. 

MMDtalning equitable conditions for the prosecution 
of private bualnasi. 

(d) Public Invaatigatioos, l.e. collection of social statistics, 
(s) Development of the physical basis cl the state, 
e.f. public works like irri^tion, forestry, etc. 

Shims' Classification^^ 

I. Primary^ 

(a) Defence. 

( 1 ) Naval. 

(ii) MlUtary. 

(lii) Air. 

(A) Law and Order. 

(i) Law and justice. 

(ii) Police. 

(«) Civil AiminisiraHon. 

(i) General administratioa. 

{iij Cost of collsctioc. 

{id) Political. 


** See Jolly*a Edition, voL ii, p. 28, and Sohrabji’s Notes, p. is. 
Compare SuJtranUi, ii. 337. ”E3q»eaditure falia onder two head^ 
that which will come back that which destioys the right for 
over." 

Snence of Finance, cb. iii. 

** Seience of FubHc Finance, p. 51. 
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(tf) DM SfTviu. 

0) Prodoctive. 

(ii) Uapxoductjvft. 


2. Stcondofy. 

(«) SocM. 

(t) EdncatioB. 

(U) Oiber mxuJ. 

(/) Gov«nmtfit or public uadartalringu> 
MiactlUnooua. 


muti summon ** 

Prmary E»p*n 4 ihir» 

I. Dtftnf, 

Anny. 

Havy. 

Airforeoc. 

Military tnrtfport. etc. 

n. Lam^niOritr. 

Police. 

in. Civil A4minUtMi9H. 

Geaeial ftdmiiurtntioQ. 

Political 

Cost of colUctioa. 


iu«sr*a tsnsmmi 

vnm rnaew u«m 

Primsry Bsptndifitrt 
I. D$/mc*. 

Army. 

Fleet. 

Tnwyort. etc. 

n. Im 9nd Ordtr. 

Police. 

ID. CM 

GesMnl edminietration. 
PoHticel. 

Coct of ooUcctlcn. 


rV. DM Strvia. 


IV. 


Stc^ftdary JEspvndihi^ 

V. Seeiei. 

Educetioa. 

Medical aad eaaitatiofi. 
Famiae relief, etc. 
Eccleelaatical. 


S4ccn4ary Exp«nAiim$ 

V. ScM. 

BducatiOD. 

Medkal aad unitatioB. 
FaxQiCB relief.^* 


« Tbe daaeificatioB foDowe Shines' reclaseiflcatioc of ladiaa 
Tjudaet heeds in hia Sdvna o/PuHic 6rt. 

i» Althoueh there wm oo aroouBt aaBnaDy eet apart lor thia 
purpoee, yetin times erf necaanty and distwa* the public treasury 

bore the expenditure of faruiDC rdief. ^ _ _ 

u ThisenS^beUyavaymuchmcceiiBportaatitaiiofexpeadi- 
ture it is to^y. 
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mux cx»|yB>ivii 

S$coniary (contd.) 

VI. Gc9*mnwtl or PvbHc 
Vnd«riahinfS, 
Railwaya. 

Irrigation. 

Otlier public works > 
Poets end telegraphs. 
Miat. 

Stationery and printing. 
Forests. 

Poets end pilotege. 
Scientific and tniecel* 
laneoue. 

Vll MisCillofisOtiS. 

Refunds, drewbaebs, etc. 
Miecellueous. 


HAVkVAH uvcxcrmc cLAjairiKo 
UHfiCk MOMBX KkA0» 

Stccndary E»psndiiUT$ (ooctd.) 
VI. Govtmmoni Uttdorlakingi. 

Irngatios. 

Other public works. 

Mint. 

Forests, 

Poets and pUotsge. 
Scientific and miitccl* 
laneous. 

VU. MiauUoMOUS. 

MisceUaneoue. 


CHAPTER XII 


CrVIL AND OTHER SIMILAR HEADS OF 
EXPENDITURE 


I. Civtf EsrfisndUurs: Tbe diviaiona oI the country—Tli« 
vorioua dcpartment^^cale of sal&rics—Psyoient in forma 
other then aularica. IL Royai Houafwtd: The harem, etc. 
^^cato of aaiaiiM. HI. EseUsiasHial; Iraportaoee of thla 
The atate and rallgioua institutioaj—Royal toura 
and charity—Public feast 

I. CIVIL EXPENDHURB 

Under tbis head may be included expenses oi |:eneral 
administration, the political department, cost of collection, 
and such other items. 

The accounts oi the Greek writers, the Arthaidstra, and 
the edicts oi AiOka indicate the existence oi a well-organised 
administration. The country was divided into provinces. 
According to Arrian,^ from the class of counsellors were 
chosen governors, provincial rulers, deputy-governors, 
treasurers, generals of the army, admirals of the fleet, 
quacestors, and the superintendent of agriculture. Ai&ka's 
edicts* contain many references to the provinces. The GimSr 
inscription of Rudrad&man* mentions that modem Kathia¬ 
war and Malwa were in the charge of Pushyagupta, the 
provincial governor of Chandragupta Maurya, and later of 
the Yavana king, Tusb^pha, under Aidka. According to 
the ArAaiisira, the kingdom was divided into four pro¬ 
vinces, each in charge of a sAdnika*; each province was sub- 

* Arrias, Indiha, ch. rs. 

* Kaliifga Priwneials' Edict 21 : Kaii 9 ia Scrdtnrs' Edict /; Roth 
Edict 2 . etc. 

» Sp. 2 nd., viii. ao. 6. 

« Atth.. Bk. n, cb. 3i.Sttmdhara ckalmthS}Snapadeiftvib?ia)ya. 
etc. But this divisioa excluded the capital which perhaps with its 
immediate surroundiags was a province by itself witb its own officers. 
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divided into two dr^amukhas, and each dtwfamukha into 
two kkdrvatikas, which comprised many smaller divisions 
called sa^ahavas, consisting of ten villages each,* This 
resembles the organization mentioned by Manu* and in the 
Mahdbhdraia.'* as well as in 

Thus the kingdom was divided into provinces and vice¬ 
royalties, including those at Takshaiila, Suvarnagiri, and 
Ujjaini, and probably some place in Ka^hga, Tosali, Samapa, 
and Isila, mentioned in the AiCkan edicts* and the sub¬ 
divisions in the major provinces, referred to by Katilya,'® 
were perhaps administered by governors and deputy- 
governors. The administration of the capital, a province by 
itself, was perhaps copied and followed in the various 
divisions of the country. 

As a detailed account of the administrative organization 
of the Mauryan state is not necessary for the purposes of 
this book, only the various important officers and the 
departments of the government may be mentioned, 

According to Kautilya, there were the following depart¬ 
ments In the state 

I. The Departmeat of Foreits. 

i. The D^artmeot of Armoury, 

S. The Department of Weigbta and Meaeurei. 

4. The Department oi Commerce. 

5. The Department of Storehouee. 

6. The Department of Goldesdtba (includJQg the mint). 

7. The Department of Misei asd Manufacturee. 

8. The Department of Treaauiy. 

9. Tbt Depertment of Tolls, Octroii, etc. 

so. The Depertment of Weaving. 

II. The Department of Liquor. 


* Arlh., Bk. 11 , cb. x. * Manu, vii. zij, 

* Ssntiparxm, Isczvii, 3 fi. ^ i. iSi S. 

* E.g. eeparate E,E, I and //. DhauU and Jaugada texts. 

»« Arfi., Bk, 11 , ch. 35. 

n Some of these departments come, strictly spealdog, under 
military expoiditare, and others under government andertakinge. 
In ArtJt., Bk. I. ch. X2, Kautalya mentioiis eighteen government 
departments (athfidada/iftha). 
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12. The Departmeat o< Agriculture. 

1$. The D^artffieat o< Slaughterhouse. 

14. The Department cf Prostitutes. 

15. The Department ol Navigation. 

1$. The Department oi Cowe. 

17. The Department cf Horses. 

18. The Department oi Elephants. 

19. The Department of Paesporte. 

20. The Department of (Hanots. 

2Z. The Department of Infantry. 

22. The Department of Revenue. 

According to Megasthcncs*^ there were in 
magi$tratee divided into committees, looking after industrial 
arts, foreigners, hirths and deaths, trade and commerce, 
manufactures and their sale, and collection of taxes on 
articles sold. AH these magistrates collectively looked after 
public buildings, temples, and the like. Aidka’s edicts'* 
mention viceroys, ntjjukas, prOdUikas}* yttkias}^ and upa- 
yukias, who were subordinate officials, likhahas, or seae* 
taries, and a host of other subordinates. There were also 
the heads of departments and the numerous employees in 
the various branches of the government, in addition to the 
royal councillors in the court.'* 

'• Sinibc. XV. i 50. 

« Roc* SUcts m. ly. Vi KaH*ga Bcrd^rm’ Edict 2\ PilUtr 
Edict IV, etc. 

M F. W. Thomas {J.R.A.S., 1924, 593 S.; 1915. K12) identifias 
these oScers with the pndisSffi meatlooed by Kaufiiya {Arik., 
Bk. It. eh. 24; Bk. Ill, ehs. 6, 10, 12, etc.}. Hultseh (Cor. Ins. 
Ind., p. 3) appears sot to accept this ideutificaticn because of diffi* 
culties as ragaids tbs derlvatioB of the words and suggests they were 
high provisdal officers. 

“ According to F. W. Thomas {J.R.A.S., 1909, 46^7; * 9 * 4 . 
387^1) yukUs and upayuktas mectioned in the Artkatasira denote 
subordinate officials and Bbandarkar calls them district officers. 

** The important civil employees mentioned in the AfthaiSstra 
include: Ministers of various types {aptSiyas, tuAklris, end mahs- 
tnUras), supeiintendants of the various departments mentioned 
above, officers in charge of boundaries, waste lands, forts, and country 
parm. revenue ccUectors. chambeilains, astrologen, soothsayers, 
Story-tellers, court'bards, women aitisane. comemssioners, servants, 
end many others. Compare these offidaU with those mentioned In 
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Further, there was the expeoditure on the political 
department, which included envoys, charge d'affairsi, mes* 
senders and agents, prostitutes used for political purposes, 
an intensively organized system of espionage, institutes for 
training various kinds of spies, aged military officers, and 
reporters. These were also the expenses of political missions.'^ 

The expenditure on the civil department was incurred in 
various ways. Salaries in money were paid to most of the 
employees. Kautilya gives a long list of the pay of govern¬ 
ment servants.^ He mentions that the prostitutes had theii* 
pay llxed by thousands,^* and that the courtiers were some¬ 
times paid provisions and salaries in addition to being 
exempted from taxes and granted lands.Fahien also 
records^ that in his days the king's bodyguards and atten¬ 
dants all had salaries. 

The scale of the salaries of some government servants 
was as in Table on page 167. 

When money was scarce, a large part of the payments 
was made in forest products, cattle, or land. Butlan^ were 
not granted if waste land was to be colonized.’^ Super¬ 
intendents of departments, accountants, gdpas. Mnikas. 
veterinary surgeons, physicians, trainers of hones, and 
messengers were endowed with lands which they had no 
right to alienate by sale or mortgage.** This practice of 
granting lands was not unknown in ancient India.** 

ii, xOS-?), 937-41, 305 fetc. Also with those msntioafid 
io SOPS of tbs inscriptions, s.g, Bp. Ind,. xviii, nos. 19, S3: xiv, 
no. 14; xvii, 00. t?. 

'* Arik., Bk. I, cb, r6. « Arth.. Bk. V, ch- 3. 

«• Atik.. Bk. II, cb. *7. i» Arik.. Bk. II. ch. 7. 

TtMels, p, 43. 

** Arth., Bk. V, cb, 3, Alpakdiak kupyap<UukiMtr 9 ni dadySt, 
alptuk cha hira^yofn. Sunyatf* vS niviiayUwjt abhyuUhitd kiravyamlva 
dadydt. «ia grSwoy, stc. 

** Arik., Bk. II. cb. 2, Aikyakihasaitkkylfyakiiibhyi g^pAstkAiUhA- 
n^kcilkAek^kitA^^iv 4dl ^ m 9 k 9 j akihAr%hlb>^aicSc vihrayAdkAna vtkrjatfi. 

“In Ep. Xnd.. xv, no. 6 (f.) and xviii. no. 2t. ats mentionsd 
protjision which are sxplained by L. D. Barnett as 

villas spsdally allotted for the maintenaacs of officers. 
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SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS 


Ofiua 

AcflU 4 l ^7 


la PMed* 
Sudiaa** 

I. The minijten . 

48,000 

8aeb 

2,400 

2. Tho euIlectoT'genoral 

24,000 

2,200 

The cliief evnitable .. .. 

22,000 

doo 

The officer in charge of the city .. 

22,000 

doo 

The euporlntendent nf law or 



commerce . 

12,000 

doo 

4, The luperintendent o< manu* 



fectotiee. 

22,000 

600 

Memben of the Ccundl o 2 Minletere 

12,000 

600 

The euperiatendeat of country 



parti and boundariie 

22,000 

600 

j. CommiMlonere . 

$.000 

400 

6. The g^oaida of elephant foreati and 



timber foreete. 

4 .^ 

200 

7. Superintendent of depaitmenti .. 

2,000 

50 

9 . Tbeitaffofapccountantaand writere 


*5 

9. Servante in charge of quadrupeds 



and bipede . 

do 

y 

Workmen doing miioeUaneoue 



work! . 

do 

3 

Procurer of free labourers 

do 

3 

20. Minere of mountelni 

jOO to 2,000 

252030 

XI. Meeiengere. 

TraveUlng 1 

Uowance of 

22. Spiel (eome) . 

20 pastas or 
pery< 

X.OQO 

20 ibUliBgB 
jana 

50 

23. Village MTvasts. 

500 

25 

Some ^lee. poisoaem 

500 

*5 

Meadicaat women. 

300 

25 

24. Servant!, leading spiel .. .. 

030 

12J 


** In/rA, p, J95» iootnote 2. 
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Yuan Chwang writes* that "of the royal land one part was 
reserved tor the endowment of great public servants. Those 
who are employed in the government service are paid 
according to th ei r work. . . . Ministers of state and common 
ofhdals all have their portion of land and one maintained by 
the cities assigned to them.” 

The higher officials appear to have been provided with 
quarters. Kaufilya refers* to quarters for the officials like 
the Prime Minister and the priest and others. In view of 
what ^ukra also says,* ‘'Dwelling houses for ministers, 
clerks, and officers should be built separately to the north 
or east/' it Is possible that many of the government 
employees were given quarters by the state, at least in the 
capital. 

Another item of expenditure consisted of the grant of 
subsistence and wages to dependents of those who died on 
duty.* The herdsmen and hunters received an allowance of 
grain from the king in return for clearing the land of wild 
beasts and fowls.* There were, again, the expenses of the 
king's tours, which in Aidka's days became religious as wall 
as political. Aidka writes* that his predecesson undertook 
tours for pleasure, while he converted them into pious 
ones. Such tours were a common feature in ancient India. 
According to Sukra.* the king was to inspect every year 
the cities, districts, and provinces, know the condition of the 
people, hear their representations, and test the adminlstra* 
lion of officers. These administrative tours were undertaken 
by Harsba also.* If the tours were as pompous and expensive 

** Yusn Chwang, vol. 1 , p. 170. The practice of dtieo maintaining 
tbe officials may not have existed in the Mauryan period. 

^ Artii., Bk. 11 , ch. I. ** i, 50c. 

** Arth., Bk. V. cb. 3, Karmasu mriiSn^ putradSrI bhahUwitanam 

labhyofi. SuhaniH. ii, ^30^3. 

•» Strabo. XV, I. 41. « R.E. Vlll, KaJsi text. 

•• i, 751 - 0 . 

*• Yuan C/taw%i, I p. 344. The pilgrim writes: "The kiag also 
made visits of inspectioa throughout his donunioa, not residing loog 
at any place, but having temporary buildings erected for his residence 
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in Mauryan days afi they were during those of Harsha “ they 
must have told heavily on the public purse. Moreover, 
offidaJs seem to have been paid travelling allowances.*® The 
state undertook the construction and maintenance of roads.* 
This appears to have been common in andent India.*’ 

An idea of what items constituted civil expenditure under 
the Mauryas can be formed from the foregoing pages, and 
although there is no evidence to show the amount spent 
on this head* the civil departments must have cost a con¬ 
siderable sum. 


ir. ROYAL BOUSSKOLD 

Under this head may be considered the harem, the kitchen, 
and other items, including the salaries of people related to 
the king or serving in his household. 

Kautilya devotes a whole chapter to describe the harem.** 
It consisted of the many wives of the king, and all the 
necessary paraphernalia, including hospitals, parks* atten¬ 
dants, and others. The many departments and people con¬ 
nected with the harem and the palace axe well indicated in 
the following passage: ^'On one side in the rear of the harem 
there shall be made for the residence of women oompart- 
meots provided not only with all kinds of medicine useful 
in midwifery and diseases, but also with well-known pet 
herbs and a water reservoir; outside these compartments 
the residences of princes and princesses, in front (of the 

at aaeb place of acjoom* and he did sot gc abroad duriag the three 
months of the rainy seasoa Tetree.t.'* 

** See R. K. Mookerjea, Harsha, p. I?. 

** ArOi,, Bb. II* ch. 8 . JoUy’t {op. cit., ii* p. 19) ioterpretation 
of piri 4 ^isham is foUowed here. The word means travelling 

provisioned' according to Jolly; ''faleihed totals'* according to 
Sobrabjl: and '*inconust&ndea in dealing with fixed terms** 
according to Sbfima ^Astry, The mention of fictitioiie traveOing 
provisions imply bona fids travelling expenses. 

•* Arth. Trans., pp. 50,52, 58. etc., 421. Cf. Suhvniti, i* 5:9 B. 

** Strabo, TV. I* jO; SiMiparva. bdx. 53; SuMrantii. i, $26 S. 

M Arth.. Bk. I* ch. 2C. 
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latter building) the toilet ground, the coundi ground, the 
court, and the offices of the heir-apparent and of the 
superintendent,"^' There were also prostitutes, eunuchs, and 
others connected with the harem.*® Royal harems were 
probably maintained not only in the capital but in the 
provinces also.*^ It is likely that, as D, R. Bhandarkar 
observes A^ka had women other than queens, and that 
his aweitdhaM was not all in P&t^lputra. hut some of its 
members stayed in the moffMsil 

As for the royal kitchen." its hugeness can be imagined 
by what A^dka says in "Rock Eiici 1 , though it is certainly 
an exaggerated statement. "Formerly, in the kitchen of 
King Di>^Uiarapriya Priyadariin. many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of animals were killed dsily for the sake of curries.''" 
Xaufilya mentions along with the harem the kitchen as an 
item of expenditure. The otticials of the royal household and 
their annual salaries have been enumerated as in Table on 
page 171." 

The salaries were perhaps annual. The number of these 
officials and others is not known, and therefore the amount 
of expenditure cannot be known. But the accounts of 
the Greeks that Chandragupta's palfce excelled in splen¬ 
dour those of Susa and Bkbatana. and the description 
given by Kautilya of the royal harem and other 

Arih., 5 k. I. cb. so; Arth. Tnknt., p. 43. 

* Sohnbji rnnarka {HoUs. p. 6x) that rup&jtvlU were ordinary 
prostitutes M dJstiztct trooL the ga^sihSs oi the royal court. This 
appears to be a doubtful interpretstion since the prostitutes in the 
harem are also called ryp^^tvAs i/irth,. Bk. I. ch. so). 

^ E.g. avarddAena menticaed In P.E. VIL 

** Al9/ta. p, 15. 

*' Compare il. 5x5^10. 

** Cor. Ins. Ind., vol. i. p. 2. 

** Compare Monn, vii, 135-6, "For women employed in the royal 
service and for menial servants let fix a daily maintenance in 
proportion to their position and their work. One fava must be 
given (daily) as wagee to the lowest, six to the hipest, likewise 
clothing every » mouths and one drfipa of grain every month." 
Mann is more liberal than Kantilya. 
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ANNUAL SALARIES OF THE OFFICIALS OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 



la PafanA 

le P»un4$ SlartiaB 

I. Saerifldal priest. 

Saob 

48,000 

EtA 

2.400 

Prieet . 

48,000 

2,400 

Teecber . 

^,000 

8.400 

The beii^pperent .. 

48,000 

2.400 

The mother of tho king .. .. 

48.000 

2.400 

The queen. 

48.000 

2,400 

2. Tho doorkeeper. 

24.000 

2.200 

The superintendent of the harem 

24,000 

1.900 

'The chamberlein. 

24.000 

2.900 

3. The prince (? princeee) 

12.000 

600 

The nurse of ^e prince .. 

18,000 

600 

4. The foreteller . 

1.000 

50 

The reader of omen 1 

I.OOO 

30 

Thq astrologer . 

1.000 

30 

The reader of 

I.OOO 

30 

The etoiT'teUer. 

2.000 

30 

The bard and the retinue of prieeta 

2.000 

50 

5. Musicians. 

230 


6. The trumpet'blcwer .. .. 

300 

25 

7. Artisans and earpsnters .. ' 

280 

6 

B. Attendants upon the royaJ person 
bodyguard . 

so ; 

3 

9. Playmate of the king 

300 to x.ooo 

95 to 30 

Sorcerer . 

300 to I.OOO 

25 to 30 

Attendants. 

300 to I.OOO 

23 to 30 

Teachers. 

300 to I.OOO 

25 to 30 

Learned men . 

300 to 1.000 

23 to 30 

10. Representatives of the king in 

Twice what 

is paid to 

sacrificee 

their equals 

in learning 

11. King's charioteer. 

2.000 

50 
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departments," suggest that the expenses were perhaps not 
inconsiderable. 


ni. SCCLESrASTICAI 

In many modem dvilked countries the state interferes as 
little as possible with religion, because dtisens may be 
following various religions and sects." Not much of public 
funds, therefore, is spent on ecclesiastical items. In British 
India the budget estimates of 1926-27 showed that this 
expenditure amounted to a very small part of the total 
expense." In the Maury an period, especially in the reign 
of A^lca. the state took an active interest in religion, and 
although the amount expended on this item is not known, 
yet the various activities indicate that a considerable 
amount was probably spent on religion. 

The expenses were largely in the natiu'e of grants of lands, 
presents, and sometimes salaries. Persons who performed 
sacrifices {pMh), spiritual guides, priests, and those learned 
in the Vidas were granted brahmadfya lands yielding 
suffident produce and exempted from taxes and fines.^^ 
They were also provided with forests for the performance 
of penance. 

\Vhen ASflka determined upon the prop^;ation of the 

** ^uAronni, i, 433 S., give e good idee of the elaborate palaces 
of ancient tiraee. 

** 'Tt is not necessary here to enter in detail into the question of 
expenditure on religioii. because the amount is not large, and modern 
thought li io favour of the view that state revenues can on the whole 
be better devoted to other objects. Experieoea in the United States 
and io the Uomldone has all pointed In this direction, especially in 
the former. In Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, as ia 
France, this enlightened view continues to grow in spite of vested 
interests. In France no religion ia recognized by the state*’ (Shirras, 
SoifiHfifi o/Pw&fic Finance, p. 70). 

* About 36 lakhs of mpeee out of the total expenditure cf 
tj.036 lakhs, i.e. about one four-liundred'and*fifbeth. 

** Atih.. Bk. II. cb. z. Salaries of priests and others have been 
considered under ea^enditare on royal household. 
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dhamma he employed missionaries and special oncers for 
the purpose. It is lihely that the existing dvil officials 
undertook a part of this propaganda. But the Dharma — 
and perhaps the VyusUis, were concerned 
with religion and morality only. Their constant tours round 
the country*^ and the despatch of missionaries to far*off 
foreign lands^^ must have meant expense to the state. 

Even during Chandragupta's days the state huilt places 
of religious worship and pilgrimage. Kautilya says that the 
king may either himself construct places of pilgrimage 
{pu>}y<i%th&na)^^xid groves {^riwa) or help others to construct 
them, A^ka appears to have built a great many temples 
and monasteries, Costly caves in the Barabar Hills near 
Gaya were dedicated to the use of the non*Buddhist AjMha 
ascetics, just as A$ 5 ka*s successor, DaUratha, dedicated 
caves in the NLg&rjuni Hills.** Fahien” and Yuan Chwang** 
mention the existence of numerous monasteries or their 
ruins when they visited India. Yuan Cbwang describes 
Pataliputra in these words:*’ "Of this city the long lapse 
of time had left only the old foundations. Of monasteries, 
diva temples, and iopts there were hundred ruins, but only 
two or three of the old structures survived." The Rdja- 
refers to temples which Aidka restored or biilt. 
In short, "the extravagant legend which ascribes to Aidka 
the erection of eighty-four thousand ztiipat or sacred cupolas 
within the space of three years proves the depth of the 
impression made upon the popular imagination by the 
magnitude and magnificence of the Great Maurya's archi¬ 
tectural achievements.”** "The numerous and stately monas- 

•• J?.E. V. VII. “ B.E. ///. 

” R.B. V. XIII, etc. *• Arth,, Bk. II, ch. 1, 

M Barbara HiU Caot Inscriptions; P£. VII; also see Smith's 
Asbba, p. 40, etc. 

Trawis, p. 43. 

•• Watter, Yuan Chwang. vi, p. 86. 

« /W..p. 8S. 

" RSjaiaraAgivi, Ek. 1 . pp. loi S. 

« V- A. Snitb, Aibfia, p. S7. Beal, ii, p. 88. 
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teries which erected at many places in the empire 

have shared the fate of his palaces, not even one surviving 
in a recognizable state,”®® Such structures were extremely 
numerous. Huen Tsiang refers to the ruins of hundreds of 
stupas, sangkarimas, and diva temples.®^ And these numerous 
monasteries, temples, and others contained a host of people 
whose expenses were met by the state. Porphyrius quotes 
Bardesanes, of the third century a.d., to the e^ect that he 
founded the houses and temples of the Samanocans and gave 
a £xed allowance for the support of the inmates.®® 

Again, there was the expenditure on royal tours and 
charities. Af6ka mentions®® that his predecessors were under- 
taldng vihdra^iUras or pleasure tours, which he converted 
into dfutrma-yiiras or tours of morality. In these tours, says 
ASdka,®® “are practised the beholding of ascedce and Brah¬ 
mans, with liberality to them, the beholding of elders, 
largess of gold, the beholding of the country and the people, 
proclamation of the Law of Hety and discussion of the Law 
of Piety.” 

Gifts of gold and other things are mentioned, for example, 
in Rock Edicts IX. X, and XI. No doubt Afdka held the 
gift of "dharma" to be far superior to the gift of worldly 
goods, but he encoun^d and practised the latter also. 
Pillar Edicl VII records that the various officers of the state 
were employed in the distribution of royal alms of Afbka, 
his queens, his sons, the princess, and others to prornote 
pious acts. M 5 ka is stated to have bestowed great largess at 
every place except the sdlpa of Vakkula on his pious tours. 
An idea of the expenditure on charities can be got by 
« V.A. Smith, Aiika. p. 85 . 

BeaJ, iv. p, S6. Coopers tbe building of mODa^tehes, vihdra, 
etc., mentioned in the MeJtUvArkiA. 

** Anoitnl India as dsseriM in Classical Litmuurs, p. 170. It mny 
be mentio n ed thet Gupia Insoriptisns. no. 5, oentionB that tbe 
liun&tea of the great vih&ra at KikanidabOfa were given the means 
of eubsistenee and were made comfortable by Cbandragupta 11 . 
AUo see tbe Naeik Cave Inscriptioca for Uebavadita's cbaritiea. 

•* R.S. VI11. •• ibid., Smith's Aidka. p. 124. 
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what Yuan Chwang says of Vikramaditya of ^rivasti 
(seventh century a.d.). According to the pilgrim,** this ^ng 
distrihuted five lakhs of gold coins among the destitute and 
desolate on the day he conquered the Indians. Again, a 
South Indian king, Imayavaramban Nedemkeralathan, is 
said to have given away as hrahmadiya the district of 
Umbarkadu, which consisted of five hundred villages, and 
assigned part of the revenue of his whole kingdom for 
thirty-eight years to a Brahman for composing a poem of 
thirty-four lines,** Another king gave away forty lakhs of 
gold pieces and part of the state revenue to a poet.*’ Whether 
Mauryan rulers were equally extravagant is doubtful, but it 
is not improbable that Ai&is. was so to a great extent. 

There were, again the expenses of the public feasts or 
samijas. The stmdjas were perhaps a mode of public 
entertainment through feasting and amusements.** Kh&ra- 
vSla, king of Kalinga, is said to have amused his subjects 
by celebrating uisatfas and samd;as.** Kaufilya also advises 
the king to imitate the people's attachment to the samdjas, 
uisava and vikdra, and mention is also made oi the feeding 
of the people in festivals and in honour of gods and ancestors. 
ASbka’s Edict IV refers to the display of processional 
cars, elephants, illuminations, and other spectacles. 

In short, Aidka's efiorts to propagate dharwa were, as 
V. A. Smith says, "the most comprehensive scheme of 

** Yuan Chwang, 1, p, an, Tbo pil^riai cont&nues that when the 
treuurer reaoiutrated that the treMuxy wouJd be exheueted, the 
idng replied that giving to the needy trem the eurplue of public 
a d i n . i flietrat{on was net a lavish expenditore of the public money oa 
biauelf and gave the additionaj five If kbf in laxgeaee to the poor. 

•• Historica! Sktte/us o/Aneiant Lihhan, p. 316, 

** Ibid., pp. 3x6-17. 

** D. R, Bbandarkar. Aiika. p. 20. Could tbeee be the samOjas 
mentioned by Kautilya in Aiih., Bk. II, <ih. 25 f 

•• Public feetivala given by the state were commoa in ancient 
Athens. '*The celebration of pnblic ieetivale eerly occasioned in the 
Athenian state an extravagance which was as as the 

expense of the princes who were fond of magnificence for their courts 
(Boeckh, of. oii., pp. 348, 290). 
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lelifious missionaxy enterprise recorded in the history of 
the world." The expenditure on such a vast scheme could 
net have been little. But it is doubtful if there was such a 
vast amount of money spent on ecclesiastical purposes before 
Aidka. No doubt Kautilya mentions the chanting of 
euspidous hymns during the worship of gods and ancestors, 
and on the occasion of giving gifts/^ as an item of expen¬ 
diture, and even states the amount of the salary paid to the 
priest and his assistants. Still, it appears that ASSka's pre¬ 
decessors must have spent on this score very much less than 
Aidka did. 


*• Afth,. Bk. ir. ch. 6. 


CHAPTER XUI 


MEDICINE, POOR REUEF, ETC. 

1 . M» 4 ieing and Poor Aah'</ Q. BdatcoHon: Duveratiet, 
monuteriee, imueami, aj>d meiug«ria. ni. Pamrm 
Rrlii/: W«r« there iuuMs ia the Muiyu period?—How 
the »taU |»ve xoSat 

1. aSNCDtZ ASV POOR SEUEF 

In M^uryan India medical relief waa or^anired and con¬ 
trolled by the state. Megaatbesea observes: "'Should any of 
them (foreigners) lose his health, they send physicians to 
attend him« and take care of him otherwise, and if he dies 
they bury him and deliver over such property as be leaves 
to his relatives."' It is improbable that in a state where 
foreigners were so readily attended to the local people had 
no medical aid from the state. Aidka mentions the medical 
treatment provided for cattle. Tbe state took such active 
interest in this direction that wherever there were no herbs 
that were benefidal to men and cattle they were imported 
and planted.' These curative arrangements were instituted 
not only in the empire, but even in foreign lands so far 
distant as Egypt.' 

V. A. Smith thinks that the free hospetal mentioned by 
Pahien was doubtless a contmuatioD of Atoka's foundation, 
and that there may have been animal hcspdtals. Kautilya 
mentions veterinary surgeons in charge of horses, elephants, 
and other animals.* The evidence therefore indicates the 
existence of an elaborate system of medkai relief both to 

^ Diodorus, u. 43; also Strtbo, zv, l, 50. 

• RS. ir. * Ibid. 

* Afth., Bk. U, clia. 30. 31, etc. Aa iax the word onCfttfstAa (Bk. II. 
eb. I) Sohrabji (Note. p. s)aa 7 a; "Shtoa pastry translates‘veteriaary 
surgeons.' This tinjiaTrtng is not known in the Sanskrit Lericoa s.** 
Also see Jolly's Editie o . voL ii, p. 13. 

M 
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4 man and beast,' even in foreign countries like the Greek 

idngdoms and the South Indian states. 

-^ere also appears to have been a weU-organized system 
of poor rehef. The king was to provide with mamtenance 
the orphans, the aged, the infirm, the afflicted and the 
helpless, specially helpless pregnant women and the ^dien 
they gave birth to,* The orphans were not o^y fed and 
clothed, but were also educated by the state. The edict of 
A«ka’s second queen, Karuvaki, makes mention of dona¬ 
tions made by her to a mango grove, pleasure garden, and 
charitable hostel {ianagM’ According to V. A. Smith, the 
hostel was a rest-house where doles of food and m some 
cases shelter for a night, were given free to traveUere. In 
TiUar Eiici Vll. reJftra to humamUnan works like 
miMo groves, re$t-house$, and watering-places. 

This kind of work appears to have been common in 
Ancient India, In the MMbhdmia^ it is said that the king 
set up houses for the distribution of food and erected ^ces 
ior the distribution of water, and excavated These 

institutions are also mentioned in the Jiiakas, the 
nm*,“ and the insaiptions,'* and by Fahien and Yuan 
Chwang,“ The latter pilgiim refers to the existence of 

• Fof detain about medical roUaf and sawtatioa lae N. N. Uw, 
SUtdifS in AncitnS Hindu Polity. 

« Arth,. Bk. II, ch. i. Compara Gautama, x, o-io. SMtpana. 
Ixjncvi. 44; xUL n. 

» s4rtA.,Bk.I,cb. x«. 

• dH*., p. «S«;“• „ No. 4 «d 96, 

• SAntipana, xWi. 7 and ix, 4 V® 

1 a07 fi.; ii/ 

<• £p. Ind.. V. fioa. 3 and 19; vu, no. d; vii^ no. S: xi, no. *• 

« %tvtls. p. 79. Fabirt write®: "The beads of the Va;^ 
in them eeta^Jb in tie dries houiee for 

medkinee. All the poor end destitute m the country, orphm 

wiiiweia end childless men, maimed people, and wippl«, ^ 

4ll who ere disessed go to tier houses and are 

kind of help and doctors examine riieir c^eeaaee. 

days, fts at other tinwa, these private relief works also were existiag, 

bat the burden was periape on the state- 

1* Yuan ChwoHd. i, pp. 2S8, 3*8, 3+4* 
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numerous rest-houses iov the relief of seedy distressed 
travellers, where medicine, food, and other bodily wants 
were supplied. In ancient Athens^ much the same system 
as the Mauryan one was to be found, perhaps with this 
difference, that there it was confined to cituens and the aid 
was given in the form of pay also. 

In modem India, where there is no system of poor relief, 
this item of expenditure is absent. In some of tlie western 
countries—for example, in England and Germany—is found 
a systematic and organised administration of poor relief. 
'In the present position of modem societies,observes 
Bastabls,^ "a methodized system of public relief is indis¬ 
pensable." 

n. ICUCATION 

The expenditure under this head falls into two divisions'^ 
universities and monasteries, and museums and menageries. 
In ancient days, "Wherever they (the Buddhist monks) 
clustered together in monasteries or inhdra$, a university 
grew up, and each of these vifutras was presided over by 
a kuiafati corresponding to the principal of a modem 
college. There was a host of such monasteries and vihdras 
in the Mauryan period, especially in the reigns of Aibka 
and his successors. Brahmans were provided with forests 
for religious learning.^ The hrahmadiya lands appear to 
have been given to learned Brahmans also in order to 
enable them to live peacefully so as to spread education to 
their pupils. 

Little information is available about universities of this 
period. In the University of Taksha^la, which was the 
centre of learning about the sixth century b.c. and where 

II ''A laudable inetitutioa wu tbe provisioa made for the support 
of those dtuens who oa accouAt of the corporal ishrmlties or wMlmeee 
were unable to earn a maintenance*’ ^Boeokb, op. cU., p. 337). 

PvbJie Pinancs, p. 89. « 

N. N. Musumdar's Hisicry o/Educatton inAiuioHl Indui, p. 91. 

^ Aflh.. Bh. TI, eh, i. 
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later Kautilya was a pupil, the student is said to have paid 
for his education.'* Thi university continued to exist in 
the Uaujyan period, and it may not he too much to assume 
that it had its own lands granted by the state, especially 
when one of its own students was the maker of the empire. 
For it was the habit of kings to present universities with 
lands. "The land in the possession of the Nilanda University 
contained more than two hundred villages. They were 
bestowed upon it by kings of many generations."** 

"Under the same head, education," writes Bastable,*' 
"the cost of museums, libraries, picture galleries, and insti¬ 
tutions for promoting science and art generally should he 
placed." Menageries and museums of animals were not 
unknown in the Mauryan days. Kau^ilya mentions them as 
forming one of the items of public expenditure** and as being 
in charge of the superintendent of forest produce.** Arrian 
states that in the palace at P&taliputra there were parks 
with deer, peacocks, and other animals and birds,** and that 
the people presented the king with tame tigers, panthers, 
and other beasts.** That museums and menageries were 
found in ancient India is confirmed by Yusm Chwang,** 
according to whom in the Lautakulya country there were 
beautiful gardens and tanks of clear water, with rarities 
from strange lands. 

Kuflimdar, op. eii., p. 90. 

•• Ibii. p. 95 < *' 9 - 

*a Arlh., Bk. 11 , cb. 6 . PdumriiopahMvyitia As for the 

pbrass KishlitairiDAwHAli (ibid,) Sohrabjl 12) anggeats 

ii this could refer to a botanical gerdeo, takiog to mean ''trees'’ 
and tripa to mean "placte" in general. 

M Arth., Bk. II, cb. 27. 

« AiJian, Bk, XIII, ch. xviil. Compare i, 

AtJian, Bk. V, ch. xiv. 

•* Yuan Chwaoi. voL i, p. $42. Compaire BSoa's deacription in the 
Harsha Charita of the palace grounds, which contained lions, apes, 
and rare birds in cages. 
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1 X 1 . FAMINE REUEF 

The epedal Orbsa Femine CoiQTnission of 1667 defined 
famine a$ “su^erinf from hunger on the part of large classes 
of the population."** It is mostly in thb sense that the word 
can apply to the Mauryan period. According to Kautilya,** 
famine causes troubles to the whole (of the country) and 
occasions dearth of livelihood to all creatures. 

The question whether at all there were any famines in 
the period under consideration cannot be answered with 
certainty. For Megasthenes writes:** 'Tt is accordingly 
affirmed that famine has never visited India, and that there 
has never been a general scarcity in the supply of nourishing 
food." This was because, according to him, there were two 
harvests in the year, and also abundant and regular rains 
and good irrigation works. He continues: "But, further, 
there are usages observed by the Indians which contribute 
to prevent the occurrence of famine among them." Of these 
usages, one was that the husbandmen were regarded as a 
class that was sacred and inviolable, so that even during 
wars they continued their operation unmolested. 

There is, however, another piece of evidence which goes 
to show that there was a great famine. A Jaina inscription 
(S.B.l.) in ^va];ia Belagola in the Mysore state,** states 
that Bhadrabibu, a Jain saint of the time of Chandragupta. 
"foretold io Ujjayani a period of twelve years of dire 
calamity or famine," and that Chandragupta, dismayed at 
the coming troubles, abdicated, and followed BhadrabSihu. 
This inscription is, according to Bice,** not later than the 
fifth century A.n. 

** Rtpori, para, 79. ■ Arth.. Bk. VIII, ch. 4. 

** Diodorus, ii, 36, 

** Lvms Rice, MyniYi and Coorg from InseripHons, p. 5 
In Ep. Ind., W, CO. 3, Fleet suggeetd that while Rice takes 
the word vais?umya ae famine or dire calamity, it la better to 
take it as difficulty, as the exact mwining of the word here is 
doubtful. 

Fleet and I^eumac put it in the seventh century. 
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Thus, while Megasthenes records that there was no iamine, 
the Jain tradition refers to one which continued for twelve 
years. These statements are apparently contradictory, and 
it may appear that, as Megasthenes was a contemporary, 
his word is more authoritative than an inscription which is 
at least eight centuries later. 

But this contradiction is perhaps only apparent. Both 
accounts may he true. Megasthenes came to the Mauryan 
court about the year 30a b.c.“ and remained there for some 
time. How long he stayed in India is uncertain, though he 
had in all probability left India before the end of Chandra* 
gupta's reign about 897 b.c. Therefore his record that there 
were no famines may be accepted os true of the period he 
remained in India. 

Ko doubt the Jain inscription is of a very late date, being 
at least eight centuries after the event. But the tradition 
appears to be of andent origin. Moreover, the tradition does 
not say that the twelve years of famine occurred during 
Cbandragupta'a reign. The inscription only records that the 
famine was foretold and the emperor, becoming dismayed 
at the coming troubles, abdicated. In other words, before 
the famine began or at least immediately it commenced, 
the king retired. The famme, therefore, may have com* 
menced at the end of Chandragupta’s reign and continued 
during Bindusara's. 

While Megasthenes refers to the period before the abdica* 
tion of Chandragupta, the Jain tradition speaks of the very 
end of his reign and the ^ginning of the next. Thus the 
two statements can he reconciled as relating to two different 
periods. 

Moreover, the fact that Kau^lya gives details of famine 
relief suggests that there were famines in the Mauryan 
period. Further, throughout the Arthaidstra are found 
numerous references to famines.*^ 

** Cambfidgt ffisicty of India, vol. i, p, 47s. 

*■ For exuDple, Arth. Trans., pp. 253. 326. 327, 386.4x0, 423. 
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The state took care to prevent famines, and as the failure 
of rains is the chief cause for such a calamity, irrigation 
works were greatly undertaken and also encouraged,** 

When the preventive measures are insuficient to stop 
famine and the calamity actually comes down upon the 
country, relief measures are resorted to. The measures 
adopted in British India for purposes of relief are broadly 
five In number, namely: 

(a) Suepenuon or remission of land revenue. 

{b) Granting of Tekavl loans more freely. 

Starting of relief works. 

{d) Cetablisbmeat of poor houses and gratuitous relief. 

(s) Granting of loans to buy cattle, seeds, ploughs, etc. 

As regards suspension or remission of land revenue, in 
modem India the method of assessment and the rigidity of 
the demand are a great inconvenience in times of stress, for 
the land revenue is a fixed sum of money for a particular 
year irrespective of the produce, and unless it is remitted 
the ryots have to borrow from the moneylender in order to 
pay the tax. And in times of distress an express remission 
ij necessary. But in the Mauryan days such a remission was 
automatic as the revenue was a part of the produce.** 

There is little evidence to show the granting of any bans 
during famines. But, as mentioned on a previous page,** 
there seem to have existed a kind of grain loans known as 
apamifyaka. Whether these loans were given during calami' 
ties is not certain. It is possible that both in ordinary times 
and during famine these loans were granted. 

•* Infra. Chapter XIV. 

** Arth., Bk. IV, ch. 3. Tbe relief works maatiooed by Xautilye 
ere: rSjS bijabhaktdpagrafiatft hritvS anugrakatfi kuryAf. 

Z>ut'tasiiukarmavS bhakiSnugrMna bkakta*amvibhSgam iUanifuh*- 
farji v&. vS vydp^aySta. KavSanam vamanam vi fntrySi, 

Nishpannasasyamanyavuhayat/t vS sajanapadiySyii, Dk&nyaSih^i- 
lapkaidvilp/ln iUushu AurySi- MfigapaiupaAshivySiatnatsySrambASn 
vS, In tbe second sentence Sbfitna reads durgataherma, 

while JoUy (voL zl, p. 43) hes durgoiitukarma. 

** Suf>ra. p. 13 r. 
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t$4 

As part of relief works the state resorted to the construc¬ 
tion of fortifications and irrigation works,*^ probably with 
the idea of giving employment and wages or provisions to 
the suAerers. As for poor houses and gratuitous relief, the 
king was required to distribute his own collection of pro¬ 
visions or the hoarded income of the rich among the people.*^ 
Moreover, the state provided the people with seeds and 
provisions. 

The rich were thinned of their excessive wealth and the 
poor helped.The state also sought the aid of the neigh¬ 
bouring states, and the long and his subjects even emigrated 
to another kingdom where harmony and plenty were 
found.^ The state also helped its subjects to migrate to 
another part within its boundaries, like seashores, banks 
of rivers, and lakes, where water and lish were available, and 
where vegetables, grains, roots, and fruits could be grown. 
The king even hunted to provide his people with wild beasts, 
fuh, and the like.^ In short, the Idng had to protect the 
afflicted among his people as a father protects his sons.** 

There does not seem to have existed any system of 
budgeting for famine relief in the same way as we have it 
now, No doubt irrigation works were undertaken by the 
state. There was also the accumulated surplus in the 
treasury, But there were not sums annually set apart par¬ 
ticularly for relief works to be used in times of distress, Yet 
if what KautUya lays down was followed fully by the state, 
then its activities and the interest it took in preventing 
famine and in relieving distress appear to have been more 
vigorous than in modem days. 

« Arih.. Bk. IV, ch. 3. Infra, pp. 2S7 fi. 

" Arih., Bk. IV, cb. 3. 
lUd. 

** Ibid., Sorvatrach^afuMn pittw anugri^vXySf. 


« Ibid, 
« Itnd. 



CHAPTER XIV 


GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKINGS, INCLUDING 
IRRIGATION WORKS 

I. ImgatiOH Wcrht: Importance to irrigation vrork^ 
Works coAAtruetsd by the state-^noouragemsnt given by 
the state to private irrigation works. 11. Othtr Gw^rnmini 
Undsrtaitingi : Agricnltu re litinlng —• Manufacturing — 
Trade and commerce—Banking 

I. IRRIGATION WORKS 

The importance and necessity of works of lmg:atlon, 
especially in a predominantly agricultural country like 
India, can hardly be exaggerated. This was completely 
recognized by the Mauryas. "Irrigational works,” says 
Kaufilya, ”are the sources of crops; the results of a good 
shower of rain are ever attained in the case of crops bdow 
irrigational works.” ^ Megasthenes remarks that India has 
“vast plains of fertility- . . . The greater part of the soil, 
moreover, is under irrigation, and consequently bears two 
crops in the course of the year.”* To quote Kautilya again: 
“Of inigational works [sUuhaf^dhal;^\ that which is of peren¬ 
nial water is better than that which is fed with water drawn 
from other sources; of works containing perennial water, 
that which can irrigate an extensive area is better/'* The 
existence of water rates and the details given below, as well 
as in the chapter on “Irrigation Revenue/' strongly suggest 
the extensive use of irrigation. 

In the Mauiyan days it was the recognised duly of the 

I Afth., Bk. Vll, ch. X 4 , sAsyMm y6ni^ nitySnu- 

ioAld hi var$haguvaJabHa^ siUtvSpfshu. 

* Diodorus. Of Slraho, xv, x, 20 . Strebo also tiMotioas tbo 
great fertility of BOiL 

» Arth., Bk. VII, ch. 12: 

Situbaudhaydrepi SharyddahStsuhbiakairiySn, 
SaMdahaydrapi prabkiOavdpasothdnaP irfydn. 
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State to get irrigation works constructed. The kmg had to 
construct reservoirs filled with water, either perennial or 
drawn from some other source,^ and in barren tracts was 
advocated the construction not only of tanks, buildings for 
shelter, and wells, but also flower gardens and fruit gardens.* 
The GimSr inscription* records that the lake Sudariana 
was constructed by Pushyagupta, the provincial governor 
of Cbandragupta Maurya, with well-provided conduits, 
drains, and means to guard against foul matter, and was 
further improved by Tushfispha, a governor under A^fika 
in a manner worthy of a king. Rudrad&man adds that it 
cost him a vast amount of money to repair a breach 
‘*420 cubits long, just as many bmd, (and) 75 cubits 
deep.“ Another inscription^ also mentions that the lake 
SudarSana again burst, and that it cost Chakrap&llta. a 
governor of Saurlshfra under the early Guptas, "an im¬ 
measurable expenditure of wealth" to rebuild the dam, the 
breach this time being "a hundred cubits in all in length, 
and sixty and eight i& breadth, and seven men's height in 
elevation... of two hundred cubits," etc, 

The dimensions of the dam, especially those given by the 
Gimar edict, even if they are exaggerated, give an idea of 
the vastness of the reservoir and suggest ^e huge expendi¬ 
ture for building it. The fact that the state got the SudaxSana 
lake constructed in such a remote comer as Kathiawar gives 
rise to the belief that many more such works must have 
been undertaken in the other parts of the kingdom also, 
What the Famine Commission of 1880 recommended, 
namely, the restoration and reconstruction of sundry jiri- 
gational works in addition to the construction of new works, 
was put into practice by the Mauryas more than two 
thousand years ago,* 

• Arth., £k. II, eh. i, SafiidakamaMSryddaMam vi sStum bandhayil. 

• Ibid ch. 34, AnudaMt kUpASstubandUUSn s/fidpayit 
phaiavS^Orhieka. 

• Ep. Ind.. viU. no. 6. » Gitpta InstripHons, no. u. 

• ArtM.. Bk. rv. ch. 3. ^ 
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Irrigation seems to have been regarded as a primary 
consideration of the state in ancient India. In the Mahi- 
bhdraia,^ for example, the long is enjoined to multiply the 
number of tanlcs and wells, while Sukra*" directs that there 
should be many canals, wells, tanlcs, and pends In the 
kingdom, The inscriptions also refer to the works under¬ 
taken by the state. For instance, King Khfiravela of Kalinga 
is said to have strengthened the embankments of springs 
and lakes,“ So also Vidvavarman of Aftlva‘* built irrigation 
wells and tanks. The like was the case in South India,“ 

In addition to the state constructing and repairing both 
major and minor works, private persons were encouraged to 
build and restore irrigation works, The state provided 
sites, roads, timber, and other necessary materials to persons 
who constructed reservoirs of their own accord.^ In such 
undertakings nelghbouiers were required to co-operate and 
send bullocks and servants to carry on the work.^^ Remission 
of taxes were made for some years in favour of persons who 
constructed or repaired tanks, lakes, and wells,” Some of 
the private irrigation works, even lakes and tanks, were 
allowed to be transferred by sale. 

The care bestowed by the state on irrigation may be 
understood from Strabo's observation that '‘some [magis¬ 
trates inPitellputra] superintend the rivers, measure the land, 
as is done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is 
let out from the main canals into their branches, so that 
every one may have an equal supply of it."” Rudiadiman 
confirms the existence of sluices and canals. "This lake 

• SSnHpana, booevi, 1:5, ** iv, 4, 125-9, 

u vol, iil, pp. 36Z-2. Also IM V. A. Scoitb, Eofly 

HUhry ef India, p. 219 aadiootaote. 

^pta InscfipHam. no. 17. 

^ Ep. Ind., V, no. 9. See also Historical Sketches of Ancient Dckhan, 
pp. 365 and 3S7, 

Arth., Bk. II, cb. i, AnylshOm vS bandhat&tji hhitmimSrgaV’ 
fiksh^a harandnugraham hnrydt. 

'^lUd. 

^ Arth., Bk. Ill, cb. 9. Supra, p, 149, 


SirtAo, XV, i, 50. 
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Sudarkna . . . constructed witliout gaps, as they are of 
stone, [clay], . . . furnished with a natural dam, [foiroed 
by ?] . . and with well-provided conduits, drains, and 
rrtfi‘S,r,< to guard against foul matter/'*® The existence of 
numerous channels is mentioned by Kaufilya also, who 
says that they were used in agriculture.*® 

Thus in the Mauryan days the state, as well as private 
persons, constructed, restored, and repaired both major and 
minor works of irrigation. The description of the great 
fertility of the land given by the Greeks leads to the belief 
that irrigation was widespread. The expenditure incurred 
by the state must have been great, and the state had realized 
centuries ago what the Famine Commission of z86o recorded, 
that the irrigation works are a great advantage to the state, 
regarded merely from the direct financial return on the money 
invested, in increasing the wealth of the country in ordinary 
years and in preventing or mitigating famine in years of 
drought. 

IT. OTHSR GOV£&»rU£>;T UNDERTAKINGS 

On a previous page government undertakings have been 
considered from the standpoint of revenue.*® In the present 
chapter they will be considered from the side of expenditure. 

The state in Mauryan times undertook trading, agriculture, 
nuning, and manufacturing. As observed elsewhere,** mines 
were regarded as the source of the treasury, and the state 
bad a monopoly of mining and commerce in minerals. Not 
only did the state own mines, but it even worked those 
which did not involve much outlay. 

“ Sf, Ind., viil, no. 

** Arth., Bk. 11 , cb. 34. Dion ChryBO»tom of the first century a.D. 
wntee thsttbers were many cbannela to convey water from the riven, 
"some of them large and others which are smaller and coiagle with 
each other” (Anci^JrtdiaaidiMribidin Ckusicai LiUraturt, p. 175). 
Though this does not refer to the Mauryan times, yet it shows the 
wid^read system of irrigation about two centuries alter the fall 
of the Mauryae. 

Supra, Chapter VU. 
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Manufactories were a source of expenditure to the state.** 
“A long shall carry on mining optraHont and fnanu/aOnrts," 
observes KautUya,** “exploit timber and elephant forests, 
offer fadlities for cattle>breediag and commerce.'’ Of the 
sections in the accounts department, one was in charg:e of 
the work carried on and of the results obtained in manu> 
factories; others looked after the financial side of the 
business; still others were concerned with the status* wages* 
and conditions of the employees; and others with fresh 
investments.** Again* to give one example* the state had 
its own weaving department, wherein were manufactured 
various kinds of cloths with the labour women, especially 
widows, girls, and cripples.** It also carried on the manu« 
facture of goods from tin* copper, bronse, brass* etc.** 

That agriculture also was undertaken by the state is 
evident from the discussion about crown lands on a previous 
page.*’ There was an agricultural department which looked 
after this kind of work.** Nor was trade neglected by the 
state. Commerce in minerals was a state monopoly. There 
was a department in charge oi commerce.** Lastly, the 
government appears to have been a banker also,** lending 
grain at interest. Thus the state was itself a big business 
man* undertaking many kinds of enterprises. This must have 
meant a great deal of expenditure. 

« Afth.. Bk- II, ch. I. “ Supra, Chapter VII, 

** Arth.. Bk II, cb. 7* TatrUhiMiinitnStfi satfthhyA .. .. etc. 

« Attku Bk. II* cb. 83. *• Arth.. Bk. 11 , ch, la. 

n Supra. Chapter VII. •• Arth.. Bk. 11 * ch, 84. 

*• Arth.. Bk. II. <h. 15. »• Arth.. Bk. H* ch- 16. 


CHAPTER XV 


EXPENDITURE ON THE MIUTARY, JUSHCE, AND 

POLICE 


1. MUitaty: Tbo fiMt—The trmy: the commissaries 
DifferoQt kiods of ecmbetenta; the iaientry, cavalry, 
ch&rlcts, end elepbente: kinds ofinientry troope: standing 
army of beredltery fighters, loldiera cocthbuted by local 
bodies, ermiee of elUesThe probable strength oi the 
Army—Scale of selaiiee-^An estimate of the expenditure, 
n. JusHc 4 and Poliu 


1 . VIUTARY 

In an extensive empire like the Mauryan, and especially 
with independent and warlike states bordering, and perhaps 
conquered states within, the empire, always on the alert to 
shake ofi the imperial yoke—which actually happened after 
A^ka’s death—it Is only natural to find a huge and highly 
organized army. Even in British India, where there is little 
likelihood of internal disturbance and not much chance of 
external trouble, a large^ army is maintained. 

The Mauryan forces of defence consisted of the navy and 
the army. As regards the navy, Megasthenes mentions a 
fleet and its admiral, as well as shiph^builders. He remarks 
that one division of magistrates in Fltaliputra was appointed 
to co-operate with the admiral of the fleet.* Kaufilya also 
mentions* ships under the control of an admiral {n&vd- 
dkyaksha). Alexander the Great is said to have utilized the 
^ Wo 820 sot coacemod bere with the questioo m to bow far the 
huge anny and the huge expenditure are neeeataxy and justifiable. 
K. T. Shah doee net appear to be justified in thxowiag the blame 
for tbe existeace of the problem of defence on modem commercial 
civilization Yiors of Indian Finaitu. p. 62). The question of 

military preparedness has existed ever since mea organised themselves 
into difierent states, and was found even in such a Unadom as 
ASdka's. 

• Stfobo. XV, I, 30, 


» Arih., Bk. ri, ch. 2S. 
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Indian navy for crossing the Indus. As V. A. Smith ob&ervts* 
coDsdering Aioka's relations with Ceylon and even more 
distant powers, we may credit Him with a sea-going fleet as 
well as an army. 

Tht army consisted oi the commissanat and the 
combatants. Of the commissariat, Strabo writes^ “One 
division of magistrates in Pit^putra was appointed to 
co-operate with the admiral of the fleet, anothv with the 
superintendent of the bollock trains which are used for 
transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. They supply 
servants who beat the drum and others who carry gongs; 
grooms also for the horees, and mechanists and th ft r 
assistants." These details of the conunissariat^buUock 
trains, food, fodder, mechanists, engines, and so forth—are 
confirmed by Kautily^ He says that "destruction or pro* 
taction of the commissariat (nvefAe)" is one of the duties 
of cavalry,** that the camp requisites of an army are surgeons 
with medicine and instruments, women (? nurses), food- 
stufls, grass, bedding, etc..* as well as hunters with dogs and 
pioneers under the prasta, consisting of carpenters and free 
labourers.* 

Asses, camels and horses,* bulls, mules, and carts,^* 
trainers of horses and elephants, grooms, veterinary sur* 
geons, cooks, etc., formed part of the non-combatant 
forces.*^ Kautilya's references to the examination of camps, 
roads, bridges, wells, and rivers, carrying the machines, 
weapons, armour, instruments, and provisions, carrying 
away the men that are knocked down, along with the 
weapons and armour.** to the guarding of camps, transports, 
supplies, and also the roads of communications,"** dearly 

* £^cts 9f AUha, Istrodoction. p. vm. 

* 5<fa&o, TV, t, 50. * Artk., Bk. X, cb. 4. 

* Aftk., Bk. X, cb. 3. • Artk.. Bk. X cb. a. 

» Artk., Bk. IX. cb. I. Artk.. Bk. X cb. 4. 

“ Artk.. Bk. n, cbs. so-s. Al$oUcgastlMiM8;Fr^.,x3Cd7,13-13. 

“ Artk., Bk. X. cb. 4. w xrtk., Bk. X112, cb. 4. 
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indicale tbe existence oi a well<irganized commissariat and 
transport service. 

The combatants were of four kinds. The Greek ambassador 
observes: "The third division has charge of the foot soldiers, 
the fourth of the horses, the fifth of the war chariots, and 
the sixth of the elephants."^* This division of the army into 
infantry, oavalry, chariots, and elephants mentioned by 
Megas^enes was common in aodent India.^^ One of the 
items of public expenditure, according to Kautilya,** was 
the maintenance of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and horses. 

The infantry consisted of six kinds of troops-^hereditary 
troops, corporations of soldiers, and the army of friendly or 
unfriendly kings, and of wild tribes.'^ 

The mauldbaU or hereditary troops appear to represent 
the standing anny “ for, according to aukra,‘* the ma 44 la 
amy is that which has been existing for many years. This 
perhaps mainly consisted of the Kshatriyas.** For, according 
to Hindu iditras and usage, the Kshatriyas were the heredi- 

** Strobe, XV, j, jO, 

Diedrrus. il, 41; Pliny, Hitt. Nat., vi, 92; Strobe, xv, 1, 50. 

** Monu, vii, 2, jo, TatHils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. 
p. 230, Yuan Chwang, 1 , p. 272. J.B.O.E.S., vol. lii, p. 462 
(IQkir 4 veie’i inscription). Arth., Bk. II, eb. 6. 

Arth., Bk. 12 , cb. 33. £llnc paUyedhuaJtehS vydAhyStaft soptauta- 
bhri/oire^imiirBfmtrifavibaUndtfi s5raphoiguJth]9 vid^. Also see 
Bk. X, cb. 9. Tbeee lour win^ ci izifentry are mentiOMd in the 
Guesagbed plete (No. 1) oi Dhruvufine 1 of the sixth eentaiy a.o. 
{Ep. Ind., iii, no. 46}. Mouloihriicmiirair^ibaiavdima rdJyasHH, 
etc., which is truislet^ by Hultsch u 'Vbo acquired the glory 
of royalty by the strength of a devoted body of hereditary servants, 
hired Soldiers,'' thus taking Sri1^ihala to mean devoted body of 
hereditary servants, etc., and not the cotporatioc of soldiers. 
Cf. KOPHondoJta xix, id, 3 S. bfou/a and troops are also 

mentioned in £p~ !nd., i. no. 28. 

^ HSmondiho, xix. 26, 12. 

SuhranUi, jv, 7, 22. Sukra adds that one’s own army is main* 
tained by salary. 

** Kaufilya considers (ArtA., Bk. IX ch. 2) an army of the 
Kshatnya cast as the best army. But the army sometimes included 
other castes also, e.g. vaityas and fdtfnu. 
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Uiy warriors. Moreover. Yuan Chwaag says: “The National 
Guard (lit. warriors) are heroes of choice valour, and as the 
profession is hereditary they hecone adepts in military 
tactics."^ The standing army in ancient therefore 
appears to have been formed of hereditary troops. 

Accordiz^ to Arrian, “The fifth caste among the Indians 
consists of the warriors, who are second in point of numbers 
to the husbandmen, but lead a life of supreme freedom and 
enjoyment. They have only military duties to perform. 
Others make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them in the camp, 
who take care of that horses, clean their arms, drive their 
elephants, prepare their chariots, and act as their charioteers. 
As long as th^ are required to fight they fight, and when 
peace returns they abandon themselves to enjoyment-^the 
pay which they receive from the state being so liberal that 
they can with ease maintain themselves and others besides.’*** 
Megasthenes refers to these troops when he observes that 
the King of ^faliputra “has in his pay a standing army 
of 600.000 foot soldiers/’** etc. 

In Kautilya's opinion the hereditary army was the best 
of all kinds of troops because it depended for its eristence 
upon the existence of its master and wis constantly drilled.** 
This indicates a standing army regularly trained and paid 
by the state. There is evidence in the Artfuiiistra which 
proves the existence of standing divisions of chariots, 
elephants, and cavalry.** The royal horse and elephant 
stables were under the care and control of the state. The 
animals were givert special military training by experts and 
were kept mainly for purposes of war. The superintendent 
of chariots looked after the chariots. There can thus be Uttle 

** Yuan Ckmang, toL i, p. 171. 

** Anua*# Indika, xii; 5 m 6«, zv, i, 47 . See Andati India 
as dsseribsd in ClassitaJ Liitnturs, p. 55. 

■ Pliny, Hist- Nat., vi, «*. 

** Artt; Bk. rx, ch. s: KSsnandtJta, riz. aS. 4, n. 

** AftJi-. Bk. 11 . cbs. 30-3. 
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doubt oi the existence of a standing army under the 


Mauryas. ,,. . ^ 

The second branch of infantry consisted of hired troops, 
who were perhaps mercenaries enlisted at the time of 
hostilities. Elephants, chariots, and cavalry could not be 
hired or contributed by corporations because of the cost of 
their maintenance in times of peace, and perhaps because 
private persons were forbidden to keep these. This may be 
the reason why the Arihaidstra mentions only infantry as 
hired or contributed. There were also the armies of friends 
and of wild tribes. 

Neither Kautilya nor the Greeks give details of the 
strength and number of either the fleet or the commis¬ 
sariat." About the army, however, fuU particulars are 
obtainable from the Greeks. Pliny writes:*’ "Their king 
(i e. of the people of Pltaliputra) has inhis pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot soldiers, 30.000 cavalry, and 9,000 
elephants." These figures do not appear to include the 


•* KautUva, howaver, write# {Arth.. Bk. X. eh. 5 ) ^ *^* 1 ? 
mii#t be tb«e men to cpp«e a hone, fifteen men ^ve ^ 
eppoee a chariot or an elepbant. and a# many aa 
(oEriM) for a hone, a chariot, or an elephant ihould U ojam- 
•• Thl# mean# that each horse, chariot, and elephant wej 
attended by fifteen mao, Uke the Sp^ane, who in 
attended upon by aeven helots. If the figure given by Kantil^ tt 
correct it meane that these attendant* alone number 70j,ow, utwh 
flaure ie almost incredible. Ag^n, this atatement le contradicted by 
Mother of Kautilya himeeK {Tram., p. 431I. "thu# m an array^ 
chariots, the number o£ chariot* amount* to forty.five: two hundred 
uid twenty.five horee*. lix hundred and eeventy.five men. and a* 
many eervant* to attend upon the hor«a, ebariett, and olepJmntjk- 
thi* 1 * caUed aa even array of troop*." Obviously thi* indicate* that 
«<ii her.,, chMiot, .I>d .lephMit b,d OM .ttead^it. Comp.^ 
Aiihm’. Miit. c. t», wh,r, Arrian ,Ut« th.t Che wwnoi. recerved 
.uch liberal pay that they muntalned others beMdes thMiselves 
and kept servant# to attend on them in the camp, to dees ttieir arm#, 
end to take care of their horses, elephant#, and cberiota. 

Hist. Nat., vi, 22, Soft*. 52. d-X 7 . however, give* different figure*. 
"Their king keep# in hi# pay at all time# 60.000 foot, 30,000 hotw. 
and 8.000 ciephaDta." The difference in figure# ia not ckiily explain- 
able. Perhaps the amalier figures are a mifitake. 
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hired and contributed troops and the troops of allies, for, 
according to the ArthiUisira, they were called upon only in 


DETAILS OP ARMY PAY 


K« 1 B« «f O 0 lCK 

Piy ((ft 

ApCTMlUM 
I 4 clv«l«nt l« Hodan 
CwnwT 

r. The commander of the army . . 

48,000 

2 , 4 W 

2, The commandor 

24,000 

Z,20e 

3. 'The chiefs: 



Blephanta. 

8,000 

400 

Honas . 

8,000 

400 

Cbariota . 

8,000 

400 

lalintry . 

8,000 

400 

4. The euperintendent 0^ 



lafantry . 

4 rW 

200 

Cavalry . 

4 r »00 

200 

Chariott . 

4 r ©00 

200 

Elephant* .. 

4.W0 

200 

5. The chariot driver 

2,000 

soo 

The phyelcian of the army 

2,000 

too 

The trainer of horsei .. 

2,000 

soo 

Tbecarpeoter. 

2,000 

zoo 

Those who rear animals 

2,000 

zoo 

$. Trained soldiers 

300 


'The suff of accountants and 



writers . 

500 

a 5 

7. Elephant driver . . • . 

500 to 1,000 

25 to 30 


times of wax, while Megasthenes definitely mentions the 
figures as applying to the standing anny, The forces at the 

** The equivalent in modern curreocy ia & rough calculation oa 
the baai* of V. A. Smith's rtatcmeat {Early Mislory 0/ Xadia. p. 137, 
Jootnote) tltat the "value of the ailver fans: (14^ graina of impu» 
sUve^ may be taken as about a abillixig." It is given eolely to get an 
idea of the pay. It »u«t be carefully noted that in a comparison of 
a modem budget with an andaat one, there are a host of other 
considerations to be calculated, e,g. the value of money, income of 
other kinde, etc. 
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time of hostilities would therefore have been enormous, as 
they included the war troops also. 

We shall, however, consider the standing army only. 
Megasthenes observes that the entire force of men-at-arms, 
war horses, war elephants, etc., was maintained at the 
king’s expense.^ Kaufilya also writes that one of the items 
of expenditure was the maintenance of infantry, cavalry, 
chariots, and elephants.**’ Arrian says that the soldiers 
received such liberal pay that they maintained others beside 
themselves and kept servants to attend upon them in camp.** 
Kautilya gives (p. 295) details of the pay of the army 
from the commander-in-chief to the ordinary soldiers.** 

It is not known whether the pay was annual or monthly. 
The probability is that it was annual. Assuming that a 
was equal to about a shilling and that the pay was what 
was actually paid, the total expenditure would amount to 
the following sum: 


Infantry .. 600.000 at ^95 each soldier /15.000.000 

Cavalry.30.00c at tech soldier ■ 730.000 

Elepbanti 9.000 at ^23 to ^30 each « 337.300 

Chariotean .. 6,000 at ^100 ea^ • 600.000 


Total.M ^16.687.500 


Roughly this may be taken at £17.000,000. This calculation 
omits the following items: 

t. Tba figures givea by Megasthenes have been assumed to 
include officers also. 

3. Even 00 this assumption, wa must remember that offieere 
bad higher pay. For inetancs. the chiefs, the comtnandera 
of infantry, cavalry, etc., were getting £4.000 and £3.000 
each. Their number is not knows. Yst not only bsvs they 
been included ia the number givea by Msgssthenes. but 
their pay alec has been assumed as equal to that of as 
ordinary soldier, i.e. £35. 

3. The figures show the pay of the corabatante only. We have 
to consider the maintenance of the elephants, hortee. 

*' Diodorus, y, 4X. Afth.. Bk, 11 . ch. 6. 

« /♦kWs, cb. xii. Also see Strabo, *v, t, 47. 

” Arth,. Bk, V. cb. 3, 
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and other aoinule. According to Kaufilya the aiiimals 
were kept io the royal stables under ro^ care.** Strabo 
also says: “Thera are royal stables for the horses aad 
elephants and also a royal magarine for the anus, because 
the soldier has to return bis arms to the magasme^ and bis 
horse and his elephant to the stables.*’** 

4. Ko alio wanes has been made for the expenses of the fleet, 

5. Further, it Is known from Megaathenes that able and trust* 

worthy overseers and courtesans were employed for the 
InspeeClon of the army.** In th^Arthai/Uira also proetltutes, 
and inspectors are mentioned as employed in the 
army.** 

d, Lastly we have to add the expenditure on the armoury, the 
arsenal, and other similar departments. The armoury 
department is mentioned'* by the Mauiyan minister ea 
bsing under a superintendent who emplo)^ wage*eamera 
to manufacture weapons and insCruBients of warfare like 
mail armour, bows, arrows, moveable and immoveable 
machines, etc. Arsenals,** ornaments and other things for 
elephants, horses, and obaricte are also mentioned in detail 
in the ArtfuitSitra. For the manufacture of obariots a huge 
department was maintained employing permanent as w^ 
as temporary bands and distrlbu^g pay in money and 
provisions,** Megasthenes coo Arms tbis atatement. “But 
the annour*makers and shipbuilders receive wages and 
their victuals from the king, for whom alooe they work.’’** 

ZI, JUSnCB AND FOLZCB 

There is to-diy little controversy about the expenditure on 
the administration of justice and the police. "The main* 
tenance of a judiciary is not merely a symbol of sovereignty, 
it is indispensable under the existing social org;anizaiion,"*^ 

*• Afih., Bk. II, cha. 30-3, •* Sirabo, xv, 1, 50. 

** Strabo, XV, 1, 48, 

** Arth., Bk. V, ch. $, SoMjfttScMyudhiySnAmvisySfikSruMuiilava^', 
Dav^^vriddhUeha jSntyutt iAtuhdiauchtufuUandrUSii, 

»* AAh-. Bk, II, ch. x8. *• Arth., Bk, IV, ch, 9. 

•' AAh.. Bk. II, ch. 33. 

** Strabo. XV. 2, 46, Kaufilya mentions {Arth., Bk. 11 . ch. 1) 
quar ter s for the civil officials the prime minister and tbs priest, 
but it is xixtaial to expect quarters for soldiers which are mentioned 
Mahabhdrata {Ssniiparva, Ixix, 54-5). It enumerates ’'arsenals, 
camps, and quarters for soldiers, trenches, etc.” This item of expend!* 
ture on military quarters should perhsps also be included. 

** Sixty Yeart of TttSian Financt, p. 104. 
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In Mauryan times this judiciary appears to have been 
well organised. For every ten villages there was a court, 
another—perhaps of appellate and wider jurisdiction—for 
every four hundred vill^es, and a third with greater 
powers for every eight hundred villages; in addition to 
inter-district courts, probably to settle disputes between 
districts as well as to deal with questions arising over 
the borders there were both dvil and criminai courts 
are mentioned,^* at the head of which was the king, the 
fountain of justice {dkarmaprawrtaka},*^ and final court 
of appeal. 

This dose attention to the administration of justice is 
confirmed by the statements of Megasthenes and the edicts 
of Afbka. The Greek ambassador mentions the existence of 
assessors and tribunals of justice.^ He also says:^ *‘The 
Judges also dedde cases in which fordgners are concerned, 
with the greatest care, and come down sharply on those 
who take unfair advantage of them.'^ Affika also makes 
mention of a well-established organisation. In the Kalii^ga 
edicts the government officials are stated to have been in 
charge of justice also. According to Hultzch,^ the wgaU 
vyavahSnkas mentioned in the first separate Jaugada edict 
were judicial officers of the dty^^ and were comparable 
to the ^uraiyauahdrihas mentioned in the Arihatdsira. In 
the light of this evidence it is probable that, as Kaufilya 
writes, there were about eighty courts in every drdt^mukha, 
presided over by judges who were salaried government 
servants. 

It is DCt certain as to what kind of police organization 
the Mauryas had. Three commissioners and three ministers, 

Arih., Bk. II, ch. 1; Bk. Z, eh. 10, Tatra dharmcpadhdiuddhSn 
dJiarmasMya Ma yfahaiodhanit/iu stAopayit, 

“ Arth.. Bk. I, cb. I. *• Strabo, xv, 1, 4S, 

** Diotiorw. ii, 42. ** Cor. Ins. Ind., i, 95. 

** D. R. Bbsodtfkar, however, suggests (AUka, p. 56) th&t tiie 
nagaia vyavaJtSnha waa a judge oi district towns only, but o< the 
status oi a viceroy. 
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observes KautUya,** "shall deal with measures to suppress 
disturbances to peace {katif<i^^odhanam).‘’ The conunen- 
Utor explains kaiifaka to mean artisans, and the succeeding 
pa£sag:es in the chapter also indicate to the same e^ct. 
But in view of the verse** at the end of the chapter that 
traders, artisans, musicians, beggars, buftoons, and other 
idlers who were tluevcs in effect though not in name, should 
be restrained from oppression in the country, it is probable 
that the commissioners were doing police duty, as the term 
is now understood, and that their duty was not restricted 
to a particular class. Elsewhere^* we find that the detection 
of thieves and evil characters was done by the city super- 
intendent with lus army of spies, and by a special commis* 
sioner {prad^hffi) assisted by gdpat and sihinikas. 

Moreover, the chdrarajjukas^ were police officers who 
were stationed in some parts of the country, and who were 
responsible for loss in their jurisdiction when there was no 
superintendent of pasture lands. These appear to be special 
police oflicers, because they were only in charge of some 
places only, and the ordinary police duty was performed 
by the city superintendent and the prudish^, with their 
subordinates in the city and in the country respectively. 
The practice of the state being responsible through its 
officers for the loss of goods is advocated by early law¬ 
givers. Apastambha says** that the officers appointed to 
look after villages and towns must be made to pay what is 
stolen within their jurisdiction." likewise Oautama says** 
that if the stolen property is rwt recovered the state shall 
pay its value out of the treasury. 

There were also jails maintained by the state. They are 
often referred to in the ArtfuUdstra.^ also in his edicts 

*• Afth., Bk. XV, ch. i. 

** 5 t/»m chiranaekJifihhyBM i/anihftaruMnsiUram 

BhikskuhSnhuhukarhiehanySn vOrayil dUti pt4andt. 

« Aflh.. Bk, IV, ch, 0. ** Sttpro Appeodix. 

” ApoiUmbha. ii, xo, j6, $. •• Gauhma. x. 46-7. 

** Arth., Bk. I, ch, 14; Bk- 11 , cb. 36; Bk. IV, cb- 9, 
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refers to prisoners and The jails had superintendents 
and other officers in charge of them.* 

Thus the Mauryan state appears to have had an organized 
judicial administration as well as a police department and 
jails. If Megasthenes' statement* that the ancient Indians 
were extremely honest and that in the vast camp of Chandn> 
gupta the amount of thefts was 300 drachnae is true, then 
the expenditure to the state on the score of jails must have 
been very little. But the description of the judicature and 
the police as given by Kaufilya suggests that a considerable 
sum must have been spent on the departments. 

« n s. V; P.E. V. ” Arth.. Bk. IV. cb. 9. 

* Strabo. XV, i, 35-0, 


CHAPTER XVI 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The classification of viUagea^Tbe unit of financial ad- 
ministetion—The and hii dutiea'<'Th« ilh&%ika and 

the pradHhlSva-'^Tht reaponsibiKty of the heads of depart* 
fnents—The accountants—Retrenchment and economy^ 
Punishment for defaults 


In every well-administered state there ought to be a well- 
organized and trustworthy fnandal machinery. In the 
Mauryan days there appears to have existed a good system 
of financial administration. 

The kingdom was divided into four parts, which comprised 
smaller divisions. These were further divided into villages, 
which were classified into three grades according to their 
importance,^ and were brought under one of the following 
beads:^ 

1, Those that are exempted from taxation ifiAnhAnka). 
These wore probably completely free from taxation, con¬ 
tributing not even soldiers. 

2 . Of those that paid taxes in some form: 

(a) some tupplied loldiere Id Ueu of the ordinuy taxes 

(S) others paid taxes ia the form of grains, cattle, gold, or raw 
niat«ial; 

(e) still others contributed free labour and dairy produce. 

The unit of financial administration was a group of five 
or ten villages,® and every such unit was under the charge 
of the who looked after the accounts as ordered by 

* Aflh,. Bk. H. ch. 3. • lind. 

* Ibid. Compere the daia^rdiHihai mentioned in Ep. lad., iv. 
no. 34. Alee the dAiddhyckshAs, iatSdhyahsbas, end diiAdkyAkihoi 
referred to in Visk^u, iii, 8-1 e. Also Afa«K, vii, xij. 
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the collector-general * The go fa appears to have been a 
maid-ol'aU-work and his duties were manifold. He 

(2) numbered fields and classified them as cultivated wetOande. 

gardens, plains, torests, irrigation works, and ao forth, and 
(&) fixed the boundaries of villages, fielda, forests, and roads; 

(e) registered gifts, sales, cbaritlBe, and remls^on of taxes 
regarding fields; 

(i) classified houses as tax-paying and non-tax paying; 

{«) registered the number of inhabitants of all castes in ouch 
village (i.a the duty of a census register); 

(/} kept an account of the number of cultivator*, cowherds, 
merchants, artisans, labourers, and slaves, and bipeds 
and quadrupeds; 

(g) fixed the amount of free labour tolls and other duties, gold 
and flnee that could be collected from each village; and 
(k) kept an account of tha number of young and old men. 
tbelr history, occupation, Income, a^ expenditure. 

Superior to the was the sth&nika or district officer, 
who attended to the accounts of the district. This person 
appears to have been a revenue official only, while the 
rishframukhya^ was probably a political officer. Neither the 
gdpa nor the iihinikams empowered to collect the tax known 
08 bali.* The collection of this tax, as well as of arrears of 
revenue and the inspection of the work of the gifa and 
the sihSnikas. were undertaken by special commissioners 
{pradSshfdra). who were appointed by the collector-general. 

According to F. W. Thomas,’ the pradiskfdra was 
identical with the pradi^a of the edicts of Aidka, and 
this official was charged with the executive duties of revenue 
collection and police. Kautilya g^ves the impression that 
this officer was a kind of government auditor in addition to 
being in charge of collecting certain kinds of revenue and 
superintending the work of the gdfa and the slhdttika. He 
checked the affairs of other departments also. 

At the head of the finance department (country branch) 
was the collector-general.* 

* Arih.. Bk. IX, ch. 3. » Ibid. * Supra, p. xi8. 

» JJi.A.S.. 1914, pp. 395 p. JU. Supra, p. 165. 

* Compare li, 204 S. 
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The gojxi and stk&niiia were found in the cities also. The 
fonner kept accounts of ten, twenty, or forty households. 
His duties were, as in the country, those of recording the 
caste, occupation, and other details of the people, and of 
ascertaining their income and expenditure, The sthanika 
who had charge of the city had the same functions as his 
rural colleague.* At the head of these was the city super¬ 
intendent and the customs officer under the control of the 
collector-general. 

The final authority in the matter of finance, as in every¬ 
thing else, was the king, one of whose daily duties was to 
attend to the accounts of receipts and expenditure,“ This 
may have been purely formal so far as the details were 
concerned, as it is impossible for any person, however able, 
to look into details. The king perhaps superintended the 
general policy. 

As for the expenditure of public revenue, the depart¬ 
mental officers appear to have been primarily responsible. 
The chief officer of each department thorougMy scrutinized 
the real amount of the work done, the receipts and the 
expenditure relating to his department, both in detail and 
in the aggregate Every department had its own accountant, 
treasurer, and others,^ and each minister was responsible 
for the finances of his department. "When employed as a 
minister," observes Kautilya,** "he (the courtier) shall show 
the net revenue that remain.^ after all kinds of expenditure 
are met with." This indicates individual responsibility. But 
the ministers were to present their accounts together,^ and 

* Afth.. Bk. U, ch. 36. It is probable that tbe stMnika 0&I7 
the revenue officer, w^e the nigariAa, who was hie eapeilor, bad 
other fuiictioiie as well. 

ArtAu 6k. I, ch. 19. Compare i, 13, 327. 

^ Arth.. 6k. II, ch. 9, Tamidasya yS yosmimadMkarsni 
sa tasya kaf’ma^6 ylUkiUAthydmdyAvyt^aiA cHa vylUAia- 
mMbhy&mSihaksMtA. 

u Ibid. 

^ Arth., 6k. V, ch. 5, Niyujita^ havmasu vyoyavUudHiamMdayam 
iorkayU. « ArtM.. Bk. II, ch. 7. 
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this was perhaps in order to make an economic and wise 
minister an example to others. The ministers were chosen 
from among the courtiers noted for their great ability and 
trust and yet they were checked by the king.^* 

The heads of departments and the ministers were assisted 
by accountants. When the accountants submitted accounts 
they were not permitted to mix with one another, lest there 
be confusion of accountsIrregular and untimely accoun¬ 
tants were punished. Their superintendent had to receive 
and check the accounts of the clerks, and if he failed in his 
duty he was punished.^ Thus the system of checks was well 
developed, and at the head of all was the king himself. 

Retrenchment and economy also appear to have been 
familiar to the Mauryan financiers. Kautilya directs that 
the service of some government servants should be dispensed 
with when not conducive to financial prosperity.^* Economy 
was practised through a system of rewards and punishments. 
The rewards took various forms. One of them was that 
temporary hands in the departments were made permanent 
if the officials worked loyally and well” Money rewards 
were also given. For example, when the superintendent of a 
department increased the net revenue, either by increasing 
the receipts or by decreasing the expenditure, he was 
rewarded eight times the increase.*’ Promotions were also 
made.” 

Punishments were not equally heavy. The Mauryan 
financiers recognized that ''just as it is impossible not to 

» Arih,. Bk. II, ch. 9: Bk. I, ehs.S. 9. and 10. Compare 
ii, 220 fi. 

>• AAh.. Bk, X, ch. 19. Arth.. Bk, IT. ch. 7. 

Ibid. 

Arik., Bk. II, eh. 9; 

If a bkakfkayaMi yt OwewAiv^yAyeUb vardhayattH cha. 

Nity&dMkatrdh kdrydstd rajHaf^ friyahiiirAiajt. 

»• Ibid. 

Afth., Bk. II. eh. 7, YachcHd^&ddya^dniaravarnf nfvyS var- 
dkita. vyayasya v&yatparihdpayii, tadAshfagu^tHOdhyaksha^ ddpaySt. 

“ Arth.. Bk. II, Ch.9. 
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taste the honey or poison that finds itself on the tip of the 
tongue, so it is impossible for a fovemment servant not to 
eat up, at least, a bit of the king's revenue."® The conduct 
of all employees of the state was therefore watched by spies. 
Espionage was made complete use of in all its forms. When 
the guilty officers were found out, their ill-eamed hoards 
were confiscated and they were transferred to other depart¬ 
ments.** Fines were imposed for loss of revenue or increase 
of expenditure,® 

The accounts were submitted at the close of the month 
of Asltftdha,® which marked the end of the financial year. 
On the new year's day the accounts were carefully audited 
and revenue and expenditure items were examined in detail, 
and the surplus also was eemtinired.® 

This system of financial administration indicates the 
highly organized system of government existing in India 
long before the Christian era. 

Kautilya mentions some checks to expenditure.® The first 
of them is Investment of capital. This perhaps means that 
if money is invested it is locked up, and so will not be 
available to be spent and so checks expenditure. The second 
check is "relics of a wretched undertaking." This perhaps 
means that the failure of an undertaking prevents the state 


• Arth., Bk. II. ch. 9: 

YaikS kySnAsvidayitufft na iakymji, 

JikffSiaiAStkAf}» madhu va visJuuji 
ArVtAitalh^ hyartfiacharkifa 
SoAlpfipyanAfvAdayilutft na iakya^, 

“ Ibid. : 

AsrSvAyhheMpachiiSH viparyatySekaha karmasu, 

Yathd na bhokshayantyeriham bhaksiiatjt nirvAtnan^i vd. 

** Arih.. Bk. II. ch. 7. » Ibid. Ibid. 

** Arth., Bk. II, c&. S, VikshipavyBdhitdnUw&r^nbhailthaichA 
vyayapratyayab. Jelly {op. cir., vol. ii, p. zS) ^cslates passage 
as follows: ’TQvsstment, an andertaldng naturally weak, and the 
balance oi ao outlay, are heads of expenditure.'* This translation 
appears incorrect. It is dificult to understand how the balance 
of so outlay can be an item of expenditure. 
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from spending any more on such dangerous undertakings, 
and expenditure on such enterprises is therefore checked. 
The third check is "savings from an estimated outlay."' 
Whatever sum of money is allotted for some purpose 
and it is more than is actually required, the next time 
when money is given for the same purpose the amount 
which was actually required the previous time and the 
savings therefore act as a check on the sanction of that 
amount of extra money. 
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tbe ArtfuUAtira. voL d. 

(«) Notts en tko AdJ^ ks h oprat Ar a . Bk. tJ 0/ iftt KautiUyatft 
^vtbatfinwqa. by I. J. Sohrabji (Allababed. 19x4)' Bated 
chiefly on Bbapfaewimi'e coomieBtary. 

(/) Notes by J. Jolty in voL li of hit edibon of tbe ArthaiSstra. 
(1) Jayamanfala (aatbor anlcsown). Tbit to an exeeedinfly brief 
summary of the ArtkaiAsira. 

McC ri ndle, J. W. AnciamS India as dascsdbad by Mogasikanss and 
Afrian {Bombay, 1936). 

AnetatU India as dasaribsd in Ctassiaal Liiafaiufs (Bombay, 
1877; Edinburgh, 1902). 

Carpus InsaipHorntm Indieanm, voL i (containing tbe Ediafs of 
AiiMa). «drted by F. Hnltsch (Oxford. 1925). 

Alio Inseriptiam of AUka, edited by D. R. Bhandarket and S. N. 
Maromdaf {Calcntta, 1990). 

Edicts of Aibka. V. A. Smith. 
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BfikAspoti SmriH (Ananda pirns Seriet. Poona). Tnaslated by 
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J. JoUy {S££.. TOL vii. Oxford. x88o). 
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unit of measurement In 
the A tharM Vida. $4 n 40 
abhyatUaratn. inner artlcUe-^ 
division of merchandiM, 76, 78 
actors, licenco fees on, 94: i&. 

come tax on, 101, xoa 
Adams.cUMifyingRevanuehoads. 
i4> 35: on labour tax, X04,107; 
clasfllfyin; public expenditure, 
160 

Adam Smith, on canon of car* 
talnty^a taxation, 34 
adSySdihaiji, property without 
heirs, i$o 

adequacy or lufRdency, m undtr 
Taxation 
ddlya. tax, 137 

odhiha, Increaeo—Revenue head, 
33 « 7 

a^aroHOmi, determining tax on 
prostitutes, !03 
ofrahdra. settlement, 60 n 25 
agrohdriha. ofhcer, 60 n 23 
Agriculture, department of, X27, 
165; expenditure on, 289; per* 
manent agricultural improve* 
manti exempted from en» 
hanced assessments, 150 « 13 
Ain'i-AMbari. work, 14 
AjTvikos. ascetics, 173; poU tax 
on, 200 

Ajmtr. incidence of land revenue 
ia, 70 *1 €8 

aharad&lt, tax-free lands, 43 
akaraddyi. taxes, 44 
Akbar, Moghul emperor, 24 
Alexander the Great, revenue in 
the time of, 68; wealth of 
Taxila within fifty years after 
the death of, 133; use of the 
Indiea navy by, 290 


ftmatyas, civil ofiicers, 265 h 16 
American Commonwealths, poll 
tax in, 99 i loans la the states, 

X37 

AmAghaversha I, Rftshtrak&ta 
king-'Cecord of, 144 h 37 
akgula. a measure, 47 

Sohrabjl on, 177 a 44 
animaL'^, tax on, 32, ixr 
anwvahyo, articlas-^ohrabjl on, 
84 ’« 4 d 

adjana, metal, 225 
msanwM, Roman tax, So 
anlalipuratri. harem^Expendi* 
ture bead, 238 

ontapala. boundary officer, 77, 83 
Anticipatory revenue. Revenue 
head, 35 

anya^Sta (Accidental], Revenue 
head, 34 

Mamityaka. grain loan, 131.183 
Apaetambha, os exemptions 
from taxation, 130; on village 
officers, 299 

Apte, on occupations, 28 n 15 
AputraAatft, property with no 
direct heir, 230 
Arabia, trade centre, 77 
drSma. grovee—expenditure on, 

173 

arctpya, forests—cUesi^tion of 
land, 64 n 40 

onfAsrfriitee, inducement to 
farmers, 227 n 47 
oHshfo. white liquor-licence fee 
on, 95 

Armoury, depertment of. 164 
Army pay, 293 

Arrian, on taxes on herdsmen, 
2zi; on herds as a source of 
revenue, 132; on Mauryan 
admisistration, 263, 264; on 
Army, 293,194 n 26 
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Arthai&slrti. of K*Qtil7«—a 
do&rce. 13; date of, 13, 14: 
daecribiag Maoiyaa Polity, 
etc., t4. 15: on HnH* of 
xaveosa, 32; ob RaTaaoa beads, 
34 * 391 raveaoa taxma in. 37; 
oa hara, 4I, 46; on booia tax, 
41; on 46, 47 ; OB ovnar* 
ship oi land, 52, 53. 54; on 
stat^laodlordism, $3; oo pri* 
vata owBanhip, 59; on leeLiic* 
tioB cf tbe right of aliaaatioo. 
63; Ob v&ter ceas, 71, 73; on 
spies, 74; m enstomsdnty, fix; 
OB free labour, 107; bail in the, 
1x8; oBi^ri^tt, 1x9; OB mooma 
from Bunaa. 122: eoaan ttafic 
xBOitiooed iB tfaa, isd a 38; qd 
oavsas of tronUa. 

237; on fiCanryu administom* 
tio^ idj; ZBaatioa of yttkUf 
and ^psyuMiat in, 163*13; 
maotioaiBi civil 
165 «i x6; rafaraBca to faipiwaa 
Id the, 183; rafaranca to tbe 
miUtaxy in tha, 193.194. 193, 
297: CO judicial ofica^ 198; 
on jails, 199 

Arthima, inscriptioa at, 41 
artiaaa class, as occapation, 
29 H13; axampt from taxes, 
X32; laaintanasc* toi, 151 
Ar3^ paoples, 59 
Aabidba. Afiandal year arMn^ 
wlti), 203 

Ab6ka, Maoiya amparca^-’'adicts 
of. assonrea, 13; offidalaintlia 
iaseriptiofis cd, 46, 165; njju- 
*04 u^er. 47, 65; isdependent 
eoBBtnas io tba tinw of, 76; 
refarenca to samdrox by, 95 
n sj: aLsatiOB of bait ia tbe 
edicts of, X18; wealth of Tazila 
at the accession o^ 233; beoo- 
vclcat deapotisiB ot 157: ra- 
fersace to beneficial expeadi' 
texais tbe edicts of. 237; refer' 


eaca to provinces ia the edicts 
of, X63: fflontioo of adminUtra' 
tioAS to the edicts of. 264: 
Kia|:'s tours is the days o(, 
168, 174: harsm of, X70; kit* 
cben X70: ralifioiis interest 
of, X73; erection of temples, 
Mp9s. etc., by, 173. 174; 
reference to feasts in the edicts 
of. X73; ecclesiastical expen- 
ditnra of tha predecessors of, 
176; medical relief under, X77; 
bomanitariaa works of the 
secood queen of. 178; lake 
Sttdartana improved under, 
x86; military preparedness of, 
190 a I; navy of, 29X: admto' 
totntion of justice by, 196; 
rsteoDce to jails sed prieonen 
in tbe edi^ of. 199; pra- 
dUUi* officers under, 202 
Asssssmaeto. Revenue bead. 35 
acsdwnAa, a ktod of wealth, 
33 *37 

vf rt ae vs VUa, on onits of tDOt' 
surement. 64 *40; ^uUa men* 
tioned Ib tba, 77 n 13 
Atbsaiaix, poU tax, 99; income 
tax, xox; lUwfia4. 105 
Athans, compared with Mauryan 
state. X3; as a private capi* 
talist, 40: ^te duty ia, 8s; 
tax OB parsons practiriji^ tbeir 
arts in. 94 * 5 ; poU tax ia. 99, 
200; inooms tax in, 102; sales 
tax in. 107, 108; voluntary 
oontrfbutioas in, 143 * 35; 
methods ^ zaiiiag revenue in 
145 n 46; public festivals in, 
273 * 69; relief work in, 179 
HUkymft. foreign articles—a divi* 
sioo oi meTchaodise, 76, 78 
shMfr iAey, carrisge cess, 92,103 
a2)wyA, special fine in mixiing, 223 
supi^dMhA, deposits. 33 ti 37 
«ti^y6iii*(im, presents^Reve' 
ooebead.34, X13, 230 
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Australia, land tax in, 70 
Austria, octroi duties in some 
towns of, 8z 

aMttAmAmihA. loans, 33 n 37,136 
avarfidAaHa, of AMka, i?o 
Sj/atiksSamaffi, remission on 
foraign goods, 8:; trads taxes, 
iir 

/tyudAOgdwfl. armotiry^Expen* 
diturohoad, ij8 

SyudMfya. viltagos supplying 
RoldicrH h) lion of tux&s, soi 
//vii*tadap4afi, fliioa on govern* 
ment servants—ItevenuQ head, 
34 

B 

Baden*Powell, on amount of 
revenue. 66; on land and Irri* 
gation—revenue, 74 

foreigners—tax on, 99, 
99 ‘ 

bSku. measure, 4? 

external artlclee—<divi* 
slon oi metchandlae, ?6, 78 
bali. tax or tributes, 39, 43, 44, 
203; a eource of income, 116, 

X17. 

B&oa, deecription of palace 
grounds by. 180 n 26 
Bankarpur Inecrlption—mention 
of bouse tax In. 40 
Bannerjea, P. N., on durgam. 
27 «i; on situ, 30 naO: on 
(ir^e, 31 nao; on ownenhip 
of land, 52 K 3; on pSfiva tax, 
X03 n x8 

Bannerjea, R. D., on Chaurdi- 
^fiaratta, 49 

Beiabar Kills, caves in, X73 
Barbara, peikrls from, 76 
barbers, occupation, 29 n 13 
Bardasaaee, Greek^>n general 
exemptions of Brahmans from 
tax, zjt; on the ruins of 
temples in Somanacons, 174 


Barnett, L. D., on Koradhttnotfi, 
43 ff 51; on provision villagee. 
t66 n 34 

Barygasa, trade centre, 77 
Bastable on octrois in Europe, 
81; on gate duty, 81; on 
public relief, 179; on education 
as a head of expenditure, 160 
l/atigida. ordinance ol—regardlng 
prostitutes, I03 

Baudliayana, on amount of rev^ 
nuo, 69; on customs duties, 60 
Benedt, a canon of expenditure, 
13O 

Berar, incidence of land revenue 
in, 70 n68 

Bhadrabiba, Jain saint—migra* 
tionof, 281 

23hftdrapada, collection of 
tax In the month of* 46, 217 
bUdrapadi/ta. tax collect in 
the month of Bhfldrapada, 43 
AAdga, item of revenue, 29,33,43, 
44* 45 4®. 97»*5: 

land, 43, 39. 05* 127: as tax, 
55,103: In mines, 123 
bhdgabhbga, ? royalties, 148; st$ 
also royalty 

bhdgavibhAga, share, 97 x 23 
BbandarktkT, D. B., on yvktas 
and upayufitas, 265 n 15: on 
Aioka’s harem, 270; on nagala 
vyovahSrika, 198 n 47 
Bhattaawftmi, on nBganha. 38 
«5; on patigha, 32 #35; on 
vSsaMika and bhddrapadika. 
42: on state-proprietorship of 
land, 53,37; on iulka. 77 x 15, 
$0; on concession to fore^n 
go^s, 82; on fiSrSva tax, 203 
X 28: on manufacture of U^uore, 
95 X15; on bMSga 3 nb?tiga, 
97 X25: on utsofiga (forced 
benevolences), 123; on boH, 
xz 6 , 217: on tax, 

119 X 132; on HSpiAa charge on 
coins, 125 X35; on hire for 
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govemrD«&t boftts, 126 **40; 
0& 126 n 42: on 

ccmpeos&tiofis f»r dam&ge to 
crop$. X31" 16 

bhSga. kiod o< revenue. 44* 46 
nsi 

bhritya. clue of troops, 192 
nl? 

bhuhtihaift. tax, 40 n %$ and 
26 

Bij&pur, inscription at—men* 
tioning gambling tax, 1x5 
*•91 

Bisdui&ra. Maurya emperor— 
famine in the reign of. 182 

Boeckb, on harbour dues, So; 
on income tax on proetltutu 
in Athens, 102; on Athenian 
liturgiM. ros; on revenue- 
raising methods In Athene, 
146 n 46 

Bombay, permanent agricultural 
improvesenta exempted from 
enhanced aaaeaements in, 250 
n IS 

bfChmadbyA. gift Undi, 43« 39/ 
60,248, X50.27*. X 7 S. *79 

Brahmans, exempted from taxee, 

147. J50. 

brassage, on minted coins, I^ 4 ^ 
125 

bridge toll, in the Frankish 
Idngdora, 89 

British India, state ownership 
of land in, 64; survey oi land 
in, 64; revenue burden in, 
compared with Mauryan, 72: 
water rates in, 74: eostoms 
duties in, compared vrith hfau- 
ryan octrois, 85, 86, 87, 88; 
exdse revenue in, 95; salt 
revenue in, 97; factories in, 
222: exemptions from assess- 
msntsin, 150; famine relief io, 
285: Urge army in, 190 

British Isles, loans in. 237 

Broach, trade centre, 77 


Buddhist travellers, on beneficial 
expenditure, 157 
budget, in ancient India, 134, 258 
bufioons, licence fees on, 94: 

income tax on, roi 
Bfthler, on hara. 45: on owner¬ 
ship of Und, Sinj. cn iulha, 
97 «15 

Burnell, on ownership of land, 

^ 3 " 7 . . , 

Byzantine, general sales tuc In, 

108 

Byzantium, tax on exhibitors in, 
94 « 5 

C 

Canada, sales tax in, !o6 
canons, of taxation, 23. 24> 

26; of expenditure, 256, 257 
capitation tax, 200 m 7 
carpentsn, occupation, 29 ft >3 
carriage cess, 203 
Central Provinces, incidence of 
land revenue is, 70 n 88 
Ceylon, AWka’i relation with, 291 
ChakrapftUta, Surgshfra gover- 
Ror-^udaxtana lake repaired 
by, x86 

Chammak copperplate, mention 
of akantddyi io, 44; mention of 
taxes on small purchases in,106 
Ch&nakya, on canon of conveni¬ 
ence, 23; on state, 237: stt aisc 
Kautily* 

Chandragupta. Maurya emperor 
^<eljgious expenditure in the 
days of, 773; famine in the 
reign of, 282, 182; migration 
of, 181, 182; SudaxSana lake 
constructed under, z86; amount 
of theft in the camp of, 200 
Chandragupta 11 , Oupta king- 
charities of, to a vihdra. 174 
n 62 

Chariots, department of, 263 
charities, expenditure on, 274 
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ChaltamAngaJa divase. Paios&I 
{estival—presents to the King 
during, 130 « 9 

ehauriddhara^a. item of revenue, 
49. 50 

ehaur^haravthcu. omcere, 49, 

59 

Chine, fabrice from, 76 
ChflU. dynasty—taxed 
under, zoo 

cMrarejjH. police tax, 30, 37 * 

48, 50. u8 

vhOraraijukas. police olncera, 49, 

49. 59. JC*9 

City •Superintendent (ndgar jAo) , 
Kevenue head, 28 
Civil admlnietration or civil ex* 
penditure, a head of public 
expenditure, 159. sdo, 261, 

Gitarchue, mentioning Indian 
salt minei, 96 n 20 
eobblere, oceupatloD. 29 « 13 
Cohn, Prof,, cn toll. 76 «* 

kinds of toll in the Franldih 
kingdom. 69 

coins, revenue from the minting 
of. x» 4 . * 

Commerce, department of, X64; 
expenditure on commercial 
functions, x6o; conetructioii of 
commercial roads, 138 
Compeaeatiotu, Revenue head, 
jft, 63; doty on salt, 98: in 
mining, uy. for damage to 
crope, 231 

Compulsory, Revenue head, 35 
Confiscation, Revenue head, 35 
consumers tax, 97, 98 J exemp* 
tion from, 98 

contractual pabllc properties. 
Revenue bead, 35 
contributions, Item of revenue, 
44; voluntary. 139,143 
Country parts. Revenue bead, 
loy SS9 ako rdshira 
Cows, department ot 285 


Crown lands, Revenue bead. 36, 
51. 58. 59 , 226. 227 , *48; 
water cess In, 72 
crown rent, same ae land revenue, 
^7 

cultivators, demands on—4unng 
financial stress, 139. 240. 142 
Cunningham, on the wealth of 
Taxila, 235 

current {VaMamdiui^), a clasai- 
ficatioo of revenue. 33 » 37 
customary duty, 148; 
iuifia 

cuetoma duties, 22, 26, 27, 75 > 
76, 78. 80, 8x. 97 . 
nue head, 36 

D 

4amaratMuvAtii. property of a 
poUtieal absconder, 34 » 4 M 39 
^AmaragatafvaiMpvtrAMAifli un¬ 
claimed property — Revenue 
head, 34 

Damodarpur copperplate, men¬ 
tion of vOslu in, 39 
danagAhs. cbaritabls boital, 278 
dancers, licence fees on, 94 > 
come tax on, xoi, xos 
dAtidA. a measure, 47 i 9 ^® 

fines 

daiddhyA/isSas. officers, 202 n 3 
daiAgrSmikas. officers, 20X a 3 
Dsiaratha, Aiftka'a son—dedica¬ 
tion of caves by, X73 
David A. Wells, on general sales 
tax, 109 

Debt Service, bead of public 
expenditure, 161 
Deocan. incidence of land reve¬ 
nue in, 70 n 68 

Defence, head of public expendi¬ 
ture, x 6 o, x 6 i 

deposit, of surplus revenue on 
interest, X37 

Derivative mvenue, Revenue 
head. 35 
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iUSdhyahshAs, offie«n, 20i ft 3 
XiivAnafttpriya PriyadarH. A^ka 
—kitcteo of, 170 
divapitripiijdddnafifum svastivd- 
cAtfMtn, chaating of hymns^ 
Expenditure bead, 158 
divciSdhyAMskA. rapehateBdant 
of gode^ravfiRue from. 29 
Developmental funeCioRi, Expen^ 
ditare bead, i£o 
dhamma, su dharma 
dAanas, a meaaure, 47 
dhanvA. wa$te>^ claulflcatlon of 
land, d4 n 40 

dhOfna or dhamma. AAOka's 
propajatlon of, 173, 173 
Dhafma tuiyoi. mention of iulka 
la the, 77»» J3 

Lkarma • MAhd^itas. relipoue 
officer*, 173 

dkafmc'ydtrM. royal toun of 
lOOrallty, 274 

DharmapAladlva, kin^^nicrip* 
tloQ of. meatlomo; Mata. 45 
dhAnnAprAVAftAhA, king called ae, 

Zft8 

Dbavaja of Hutiku^di, gambler, 

225 « 9 r 

Dbruvaee&a I, king—inecrlption 
of, meatiooing karadA, 46; 
rae&tiooiiig isfutry, 199 n 17 
Dlodorue, reference to land rent 
In, 53 « 5,34> 55 •» noo'crowa 
lande, 56 

Dion Chi^Oftom, on irrigation, 
188 n to 

Direct revenue, Revenue head, 
35; direct taxee, 99 n 4 
DooMday Book, land eurvey in, 
^5 

DominioDa, religioue expenditure 
in, 172 n 47 

double owaerebJp of land, 62 
M 34; of mioea in Ancient 
Greece, 62 n 34 

double taxation, on foreign com- 
moditiee, 82 


Dowell, on Roman taxes, 22 
dramatista, tax on, 142 
dy^amukhAs, subdivisions of 
provinces, 184. 198 
durgA CT durgaift, eos/ute revenue 
under, 47, 37 

dutaprivAftimom, messengers— 
expenditure head, 138 
dvdrddiya, gate cluee, 8t 
(fymsdhyAkshA, »uperintemlent 
for gambling, 114 

E 

Ecdeilutical, head of expend!* 
ture, 259, 272 

Economy, canon of-^ expea* 
diture, 256,257 

Education, Expenditure head, 

tS9. m. 

scMia, Roman tax, 80 
Egypt, land eurvey in, 85, 
73 »82,267; curative arrange* 
menta in, 277 

Ekbatana, palace in—compared 
with Mauryan, 270 
Slepliants, department of, 165: 

revenue from foreiti, 32 
Sly and Wicker, on differing 
clasiificatione of public reve* 
nue, 34 n 42 

Bndnent domaJn,expropriation— 
Revenue head, 35 
England, Inhabited House Duty 
in, 40, 222; poll taxes in, 99; 
charge for coinage in, 125; 
ftnanclal shock in, 239; in* 
ducement to additional crops 
in, Z42; gift of war bonds, etc., 
to tile government of, (42 
n35; poor relief in, 279 
espionage, organizatioa of, idd, 
205; system of, cbeddog ex¬ 
penditure, 157 

Europe, spedal privileges in. 
29 n 23; octrois 10, 81; source 
of iQCome from Ucencee, etc.. 
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20, 94 K 9; gamblicg'bouses ia. 
115; religious expenditure io, 
172 M 47: municipal taxation 
75 - 7 ^'- iwanciai chaos in 
the states of, 139 
excess profits tax. 34, 102; 
aiso pifivA 

Exchange, Ecvenue head, 36 
Excise, Revenue hood, 3C; duties, 
26,75, 97i revenue from, 93,95 
exhiUtiuna, duties on, 94 
Expendituro, principle guiding, 
»55» '56J canons of, xjd, 157; 
hoaclH of, 135, I5fl, 163; civil, 
163, 265; daily expenditure, 
160; on dependentM of those 
who die on duty, j68; on 
political department, tdb; 
Atable expenditure, xde; ex¬ 
penditure on eonitructlon of 
ArAtnAs. 273; on royal tours 
and charities, 174; on pubUo 
feaets isAmSjai). 17y, on Mili¬ 
tary, Justice sod Police, 290 
export dutiee, 7S, 79 


F 

Factories, 121 

Pahien, Chinese traveller—nien* 
tioning registration of families, 
200 41 7; on monasteries, 173; 
mentioning free hosplCel, 177; 
on humanitarian works, 178 

Facdoe Commission, idd, r88; 
calculatioos of, on land reve¬ 
nue, 70 n 68 

famine teliei 66, 138; expendi¬ 
ture, 161 

Fees, Revenue bead. 35; for 
supply of water, etc., in 
gambling. 114; for peaaport, 

ferry, dues, tolls or charges, 
3 * " 5 . 90, 91, 92, *03; exemp- 
ticn from, 91 
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Fick, reference to rAjjufiAs by, 
47 «63 

fifth class, occupation, 29 n 13 
Fi&andal, administration, 201: 
difficulties —revenue during, 
Z34. 136. 139, 140; causes of 
financial troubles, 137 
Fines [dap 4 a). 27, 29 >< > 3 . 32 , 40. 
4r, 132, X33, 20$; Revenue 
head, 33 H$7. 35; on excess 
profits, 103; for gambling, 114; 
in mining, 123 

Fleet, on the date of ths AtAU’ 
iditra, 23; on Vaishatnya, r8r 
ngo; on capitation tax, coo 
n 7; on the date of a SravsQa 
Bejagola inscription. 161 H31 
foot-passenger toll. In the Fra;^' 
ish kingdom, 89 

forbidden articles, importation 
of. 78, 79i 83 

forced benevolences (vUerigo), 

*23 

/Auiearium, Roman tax, 80 
Forests, head of revenue, 36, 
120, 121; department of, 264: 
kinds of, 32 

Prance, octroi dutiee in, 8z ; 
general sales tax in, 108, no: 
inducement to additional crope 
in, 141; expeaditoro on religion 
in, » 7 a S47 
franchises, 29 ft 13 
Frankish kingdom, kinds of toll 
la the. 89 
free labour, 42 

Froach colonies, taxes on weights 
and measures ia, 28 » 4 
Funchal (Madeira) Casinos at, 
open for gambling, zs6 


O 

gambling, commissiens oa oaas- 
actions la, IZ4, X15, is6; tax 
on, 41 4130. 114, X15 
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gftme i&s^U. rev«au« from, 51 
Sutri, on the date o£ 
the AnJidiSsira, 13 »5; on 
canca ot convenience, 23 h 1$; 
on canon of economy, 23 a 17; 
on revenue from ghee, ii it 8 ■. 
on revenue fromeugfar, 28 « 9; 
on revenae from towns, 29 
1120; on sttu, 30 A26; on 
mdfya. 32 « 32; on paHgha, 
32 H35; on egrrwAo, 37; on 
fmra. 42; on 46; on 

cfUirari^A 48; on state*laad> 
lordism, 58 nz6; on private 
ownership of land, di n 28; on 
xiS; on pi^aJtara tax, 
1X9 ** dn riifiiMa charge on 
coins, 125 <135; on hire for 
the king’s boats, is6 fi 40; on 
svaiAwMi, 127 K42: on claMi- 
flcatiofi of expenditure, 159 
"55 

Canesaghad plate, mention of 
Infantry in, 292 n 27 
Ganges, river—wealth of the 
Nandas bidden in the waters 
of the, 13$ 

gate dues, Si; duty ia Athens, 
82; a table for gate dues and 
octroi duties, 88, 89 
Gautama, on amount of revenue, 
69; on labour tax, lod; on 
treasure trove, 229: on stolen 
property, 199 

Gaya copperplate, 44, 60 it 26 
general sales tax, 207, 208, 209, 
220 

German conscription, gratuitous 
public service in, 205 
Germany, general ealee tax in, 
208; forests as a source of 
income in, rso; inducement to 
grow additional crops in, 242; 
poor relief in, 279 
gArtXa, ghee-'^evenue from, eS 
gift lands {brahmaSlya), 39, do; 
S99 oisc brahnadiya 


Gifts, Revenue head, 35 
^ra&r, insenption at, 44, 10$, 
207. X35 n 7, 163, 186; king's 
treasury mentioned in the 
inscription at, 235 nj; lake 
Sudarfana mentioned in the 
inscription at, z$6 
Goldsmiths, department of, 164 
g6nui94fiiafft, herds of cows~ 
Expenditure head, 239 
fdpM, officers, d4, 87, 200 « 7, 
2t8, 199, 202, 802, 203; en¬ 
dowments to, 147, 268; duties 
of, 202, 203 
g5rwas, a measure, 47 
Government undertakings, Reve¬ 
nue head, 36, lao; expenditure 
on, idi, 262,285,188 
grSmfipas, officers, 67 
Gratuities, Revenue head, 33 
Great Britain, taxes in, 70 Md 9 ; 
expenditure on religion in, 
17a n 47 

Greece, ancient—harbour dues 
in, 80; forests as a source 
of income in, zao; borrowing 
from and oondscation of sacred 
property in, 145 

Greek accounts—as a source for 
the Mauryan period, 23, 14: 
os private ownership of lanC 
59 ) on survey of land. 64; on 
payment of land revenue, 63: 
on amount of revenue, d8; on 
getting revenue out of sacred 
property, 144, t*5 " 44 : ca ex- 
em^one from taxation, 252; 
on Mauryan administration, 
283: on ^andragupta’s palace 
270: on the fertility of the 
soil, 168: on combatants in the 
army, 19a 
Greek history—period of, 13 
Greek kingdoms—medical relief 
in the, 278 

Oriba vSsluAfi, rules for conetruc- 
I tion of houses, 38 
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H 

heitnana. winter crops, 137 
HftTadstta, on iulfea, 7$ h 15 
harbour dues or toUs, So, 
$2; ID tbo Frankish kingdom, 

Harem, Expenditure head, 

170 

Ktrsha, king—ad minietrative 
tours ftf, Ids, 169 
Harsha Charila, work-^escrlp* 
tion of palace grounds in, 
180 n 36 

kuUprSvartimaijt, Irrigation by 
manual labour, 72 
htutivanam. elephaat ioreets, 
120 

heirleH property, an item ei 
revenue, zjo 

Hemachandra Ray Chaodarl. on 
the date of the A*ikaiisira. 
X3»5 

heralds, income tax on, lox 
herds {VrajA), a source of reve* 
nue, 132 

herdsmen, taxes on, ni; allow- 
ante to. idS; demaodi on, 
during flaancial streaa, 159, 
243 

hermits, revenue from, 248 * $ 
Hildebraadt, 00 the date of the 
AfihaiAitfA, 23 

Hippias, Greek tyrant—mea* 
eures of, to obtain money, 145 
* 4 d 

Mreoys. gold, 44; tributes la, 
45 ** 5 * 

Hopkins, on taxation, 2C n 4 
ofid 5; on a passage regarding 
ownership of land, 53 « 7 
Hones, department of, 265 
Hot^r, inecriptioo at, 40 
bouse tax, an item of revenue, 
40, 112 

Huen Tsiaog, Cbiaese traveller— 
OB building ruins, Z74 


Kultscb, on ekifiO'ajjii, 4S, 50; 
on ffSdUikAs, Z63 X14: on 
jrSafhefa, 192 n 17; on nagaia 
uyttvahMkas. 198 
hunters, ta x es on, izz; allow¬ 
ance to, 168 


I 

1 mayavaramban Nedemkerala* 
than, king^harltiee of, 275 
import duties, 76 n 5, 78, 79 
imports, 33, 80 

Income tax, Revenue head, st, 
36, 35, zo2; coUeetlon of, 
202 

increiaent value land tax, an 
item of teveaue, 222 
indemnitiee, head of revenue, 33 
India, ancient — amount ed 
Maurynn revenue compared 
with modem, 70; foreign trade 
in, 77: poll taxes in, 200; 
labour tax in, 205, led; exemp¬ 
tions from taxation in, 147,148: 
budget in, 238: grant of lands 
in, idd; Ung's tours in, zdS: 
cojistructlon and malntenante 
of roads in, idp; organization 
of Mauryan medical relief in, 
277; humanitarian works in, 
278; irrigation in, 187; Indian 
navy, 290, 291 

India, modem—land and irriga¬ 
tion revenue in, 74; amount of 
reveoue compared with the 
Mauryan, 70; lalt duty in, 98; 
absence of poor relief in, 279; 
sss aUo British India 
indirect revenue, bead of reve¬ 
nue, 36 

Infantry, department of, 163 
Inhabii^ House Duty, in Eng¬ 
land. 40, ZI 3 

Inter set, Revenue bead, 36,131, 
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Ipticr&te 9 , advising tbe Atbeai&n 
assembly o& obtaloingf money, 
145 « 46 

Irrigatios, Revenue bead, $ 6 , jx, 
74; case 55; 

amount of cess, 69; construo- 
tiOD of works. 13S: govern- 
nent undertaking of works, 
184, 185, tW, 187; private 
undertaking of works, 187 

Isila, AiOkan tovm*‘-admlnUtrB* 
tioa of. 184 

Isocrates, on tax on exhibitions, 
74 « 5 

Italy, octroi duties in, 8:; gate 
duty in, 80 

itara, i.t. non-terrestrUl head of 
revenue, 33 »»37 


J 

Jacobi, on the date of the <4 riAa- 
idsfre, 13 

/S^Mr 4 . exempt from revenue, 
* 47 . * 3 ® 

Jemee Wilson, Unance minister 
—^ Pinence, 19 

Japan, lead tax In, 70 

Jfttakas, 39, 218, 178: AaUin the, 
zt6, ti8: humanitarian works 
mentioned in the, 278 

Jayadta, hfahhrftjSp—inscription 
of, 148 

Jayaswal, K. P.. against state- 
landlordism, 53; on private 
ownership of land, 37, 39, 62; 
on forbidden article, 83443, 

84 

Jolly, on the date of the AriAc' 
fdsA9, 13, 14; on canon of 
convenience, 23 n z6: on canon 
of economy, 23 ax?; on 
n^atiAa, 28 a3; on 
gAiaoftiM, 34 442; 00 
32 n 34, 125 4 33; on fwigAo, 
32 453: OB parapraehSra, 


34 438; on paritriifiAatp. 34 
440; on sHubandhafi, 37; on 
vSiluAa. 38; on r^Ju> 46; on 
ch 6 rayajj<t, 48; on ownership 
of land, 53 47; on state*land- 
lordism, 58 a z6: on import 
and export duties, 81 429; 
on X16; CD ripiha, 125 
a 33; on naaAd/oAAm, isC 
a 41; on nio(8i}«Hi, 127 a 42; 
Qji pi 94 ^isiiatf\. 169 433; on 
expenditure heads, 205 
jM4ira, taxes on, 63 a 43 
jugfgleri, income tax on, zoi 
Justice, expenditure on, 297 


K 

KIkaaidabdta, viMvA at, 174 
ads 

iVlAotif, coin, 224 
Kllidise, on bali, 2x8; on tax on 
hermits, 748 43 
Kajinga, xS?; vleeroyalty at 
some piece Jxi, xd4 
Kama jSiaka. on ie/f, x x6 
Kimar^pa. Assam — import 
articles from, 78 
Mamas, a measure, 47 
Kanakasabbal Filial, on amount 
of revenue. 70; on South 
Indian tells, 90 

Ma^lahaiCafKMotft, suppression of 
disturbances, 199 
kara, taxes->^evenue heed, 29, 
37, 41, 42. 43, 44, 45, 46, 59. 
60 a 24, 78 a X5, X17, n8, 
148 

korada, tax-payii^ bouses, 41; 
CTOWQ teoanta, 42; field, 
tax-payers, 54 

MaraddA, tax-payers, 39, 60 a 24; 

sss aiso karada 
AaradkanAm. tax, 43 a 51 
karmdnUth. manufactories ex* 
penditure bead. 138 
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kariiiiipiga^it^. guilds of artisans 
and hsndicraftsraen—revenue 
from, 28, 94 

Kanjvaki, second queen of Ai6ka 
—Kionation of, 178 
kiishthotri1^al/aia^f, firewood and 
fodder—Expenditure bead. 159 
180 n 22 

Xaapian lea, trade centre, 77 
Ka^awar, 166; Puehyagupta 
in charge of, 1C3 
kalis } number, 135 
kaushisyaha. state water^works, 
73 

Kau^llya, sn alic Chftoakya; 
ArthaiSstra of, 13, 24; on 
finance, 19, 20; on ideal coun¬ 
try, 21, 22, 136; on canon of 
economy. 23; on canon of cer¬ 
tainty, 24; claealfication of 
revenue by, 27; on revenue 
from wei^te and meaiuree, 
28 «4: on sUu. 30 n2$: on 
py&jX. 32 «• 34; on vd4f«, 37 / 391 
on vdifafia, 38: on bouse tax, 
4:; on kara, 4S; On tax, 45; on 
ck6rttfajj^ tad chlrofojjuka. 
48, 49: on police oflicerB, 50; 
on ownership of land, 54; 
on bhOia tax, 55; on state- 
landlordism, 58; on private 
owneribip of land, 59, 60, 61: 
on boilding and eitee, 6s; on 
reatrictioD of the right of 
alienation, da; on etan^ds of 
measurement, 63; on payment 
of taxes. 66: on eoUectlcn of 
revenue, 67: on amount of land 
revenue, 68, 69; on water cess, 
69. 7X, 74; on Jung's duty, 71; 
on import arbclee, 76; on 
classification of goods, 79; on 
customs duty, 82; on ferry 
tolls, 90; on fishing licence, etc., 
94: on registration of family 
details, too «?: on excess 
profits tax, J04: on free labour, 


to?; on tax on animals, nr; 
on trade taxes, xti; on pubUc 
auction, Z13; on klripla , 119; 
on extraction of oil, etc., 221 
np: on mines, 122, 189: on 
mercantile marine, 126, 190; 
OQ rueiAum;, 226 h 42; on 
inducement to fanners, 138: on 
treasure trove, 229; onintereet, 
131; on budget, 234; C4i the 
best treasury, 135; on public 
borrowing, 136; on adlya, 137: 
on revenue-raising methods in 
financial diflicultisH, 239, 243, 
Z44. J45, 246; list of financial 
troubles given by. 139 H27; 
on finei, 23s; on demends on 
cultivators in financial stress, 
242«(32; on demands on mer¬ 
chants during times of famine, 
X42, 243; on tax on people 
coming to see the appear¬ 
ance of a spirit, 144 H37; on 
andewment of lands, 247; 
on expenditure, 133, 236; on 
benefit canon of expenditure, 
2 36: on depleted treasury, 238; 
classifying public expenditure, 
on Mauryan admio- 
istratlon, 284; on p*adssklri. 
s6s n 24, 202, 203; on saUrles, 
266; on quarters for officials, 

268, 297 M 40: on the harem, 

269, 170; on kitchen and 
harem ae items of expenditure, 
170; on expenditure on rsIigioQ, 
273, 276; on celebration of 
feasts, 275: mentioning veter¬ 
inary eorgeons, 177; on izieaa- 
geries and museums. 280; as a 
pupil in the Taxila university, 
280; on famizie relief, 282, 282, 
284; on ijT^tion works, 285. 
z8d; on the commissariat, 292, 
193, Z94, 197; on expenditure 
on the military, 192, 196; on 
aQima.lB used in wars, 197: 
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on judidftl courts, 198, 200; 
on the police, 199, 200; oa 
economy in expenditure, 204; 
oa pioniotioii, rewards, etc., 
to cfficiels, 204; on cheeks to 
expenditure, 205 
kldSrtt. wet crops, 127 
Keith, H$ Hacdonell ftnd 
KMe, pewls iron, 76 
KbaUmpur, lucriptioo &t, 45 
kftAHl. rainea^eveoue from, 30 
Kbftj&veU^ king of Kalingai— 
celebiLticg uuavas and samA- 
fAi, 175; irrigation worki of, 
187 

kkarvAfi/iAS, subdivisions of 
drifiamukhAS, 284 
khila, barm—a elaaii£catlon of 
land, 64 H40 

Xielborn, on tulya-miya, 26 » 4: 
on fiAfA, 44 fiji, 45! 

119 nx3f 

king's tours, item of expenditure, 
268 

kitchen, royal—item Of expen* 
diture, 270 
kiriput, tax, 3s, 119 
kdthfiiibrairi. atoreheuse—Expen* 
diture bead, 136 
Krishna SisCrl, on Mara. 48 
kthSra. sugar—revenue from, 
28 

XsfuUnyAf, hereditary warriors, 

29s 

kuiApeUi, president of a nAdrs, 
179 

Kulluka, on kaii. 227 
Kttlottudgi III, Cb8^ king—levy 
of peU tax by, 200 

JOaMa. on presents 
to the king, 130 n 9 
/tupyAgrihAft, storehouse of raw 
materials—Expenditure bead. 

158 

KurudkAmmAjaiaAa, 47 
Kyftssnur, inscription at—men* 
tloning taxes, 30 


L 

Labourers, exempt from con* 
earners tax on salt, 151 
Labour tax, labour in lieu of 
tax, 104,205, 221 H9 
lakshan/UhyafiskA. mint—Rev^ 
Due bea^ 28. 38,124, 225 
Land, ownership of, 52, 53 «7, 
82; state*]aQdlordi$m, 32, 33, 
54, 58, 39; private ownership 
of, 39 , 60, 61, 62, 63; survey 
of, 84, 85; revenue, sm l^and 
revenue 

Land revenue, Revenue bead, 35, 
4^. 3 f. 58, 59 . 84 . 85 " 35. 

87. 70, 74. 228, Ji8, 287 , 147; 
tnethoda ^ levymg, 65: amount 
of, 68,69; incidence of, 70 » 88; 
exemption from, 248, 130; 
remisiicn of, under British 
rule. X49. <59; ftlto called 
land tributes, 33. 55 . 74 . 73 
Last Balance, Revenue head, 34 
Lautakulya, country—garden in, 
x8c 

Law and Order, Expenditure 
head, 260, 281 

leaae or leuehold, 62, 83 n34: 

perpetual lease, 82 
Lesuman, on the date cf a 
Sravapa Bejagola inscription, 
rdi H31 

U/iMtas, secretaries, 265 
Le Roy Beaulieu, against general 
sales tax, 210 

licence, duties, 93: fees on actors, 
etc., 94; fees on liquors, 95: 
in the manulactu re of salt, 97: 
in gambling, 114: in mining, 
122, 123 fl 27 : in trading, 
during financial difficulties, 
14J 

liquor, revenue from, 93. 98; 

department of, 284 
liturguu. personal public service 
in Athens, 203 
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louu. 1^6, 237, 139; r&ised in 
foreign states, 139; /or grain 
leans see Apamityaha 
Uha metals, 142 n 32 
Lummini, free of tax, 128 

Lyeiao, on tax on exhibitors, 
94 "5 


M 

MacdonoU and Keith, on private 
ownership oi land, 59; 00 
iulka, 77 f) 13; on baii. 

JX7 

Mftdhura, cotton fabrics froin, 

Madras, Incidence of land reve* 
nue in, 70 h 68; excise duty on 
salt in, 97; pennanent agrt' 
cultural imprevemeata examp' 
ted from enhanced aeieatments 
In, 130 n J5 

MahObhAraia. on private owner* 
chip of land, 59; on forced 
labourere, 106: on loans, 237; 
organiaitlon of kingdom in the, 
264: mention of humanitarian 
works in the, 279; on irriga* 
tion, etc., 197; on quarters for 
civil oiTiciala, 197 n 40 
maUmStras, civil officers, 165 
«i 26 

maMnASA*t*. kitchen—Expeodl* 
ture head, 158 

MahSeamia. on forced labour, 
107 K 47 

mail armour, import of—for¬ 
bidden, 99 
Major Wilks, 54 ** 9 
Mahva, 163, 297: in charge of 
Puabyagupta, 263 
MimfiiaoAr, taint—on the wealth 
oitheNandas, 235 
mbTMvySjt. tax, 92 n $9 
Mantras, age of the—survey of 

lan>t is, $4 


mantris, civil officers, 263 «e 
26 

Manu, on kora, 42 n 35, 43, 44: 
on ownership of land. 53 «7; 
on private ownership cd land. 
59; on amount of revenue, 69; 
on iuika, 79 n 25; on ferry toll, 
90 n 69; on tolls. 92 % 76: on 
labour tax, 205; on gambling, 
125 n96; on demands on 
cultivators during finaneiaL 
difficultisa, 740: exempting 
iritriyas from tax, 130; on or¬ 
ganization of kingdom. 164; on 
daily maintenance to woraea 
and menials in royal service, 
170 n 45; Manumfifi on beft. 
127 

Manufactories, Revenue bead, 
36; expenditure on, 199; 
xnanufacturei, 221, 222, 224 
market tall, in the Pranldab 
kingdom, 99 
mSska. weight, 224> 132 
maula or #MMfebefe. hereditary 
troope, 292 

Maurya, king’s tours, 269; Irri¬ 
gation works, 289 
Maury an—period, 23, 24, tg; 
sourcea for the period, 23: 
organisation oi the empire, 
24;financialaystem, 26, xg.it. 
70; state revenue resources, 
21; taxes compared with the 
Roman, 22: principal source 
of revenue, 26: heads of in¬ 
come, 27; Revenue heads com¬ 
pared with modam ooes, 35. 
36; tax on the sale of land, 40: 
tax on the sale of articles, 40; 
court—Greek ambassador ia 
53. 182; land-proprietorship, 
63: methods of levying land 
revenue, 65; payment of taxes, 
66; land revenue compared 
with modern Indian, 70; water 
rates, 73, 74; foreign trade, 76, 
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77; harbour iulka, 80; octroi, 
81: double taxation on foreign 
commoditieB, 82; exem^ca to 
foreignere in the courts for 
debts. S3; arms. 85; octroi 
duties compared with British 
Indian custooiB duties. 65. 86, 
87. 86; revenue from toUi. 92; 
duties on proetitutes, 93; ex- 
dee revenue. 95; sources of 
salt, 96: miecellaneauB taxes, 
99:poUtax. 99.100. loi; income 
tax. lox; excess profits tax. 
103, 104; labour tax. tos. 106. 
107: general salsa tax, 108. 
209. 110; trade taxes, iii; war 
tax. xis; unearned increment. 
122; income from gambling. 
XX 4 . 1x5. xx6; Income from 
foreete, xso, xsx; mercantile 
marine, 12$', etate as banker, 
X3x; tieaauty with surplus, 
253; public borrowing. X36; 
revenue-raising methods In 
flnandal dlfficuhies. 143; cour¬ 
tiers grsnted free lands, X47; 
exemptions from tax, 147; 
non*remieaion on failure of 
crope. X50; suiplue budget. 
X35; expenditure — applica¬ 
bility of modem canonj to. 
t36; absence of public opinion. 
X57: king as the saactionlng 
authority for expenditure. 157 i 
finaoders on claseihcatiofi of 
ccpeodlture, 138; budget heads 
of expenditure. 256; expen¬ 
diture dassifed under rno^m 
beads. X39; State organisation, 
X64; interest in religion, 172; 
rulere extravagant. 275; or¬ 
ganization of medical relief, 
277; private relief work, 278 
nX3; relief work compared 
with the Athenian system. 
279; vihOrds. X79: university. 
179. iSe; menageries and mu¬ 


seums, r8o; famine relief, k8z: 
military experuliture. 290: or- 
ganiratiOD of the judiciary, 
i$8, aoo; police organizatton. 
200: fijiancisl administration, 
20x: retrenchment and eco¬ 
nomy. 204 

Mauryae-H^n canon of certainty. 
24; on canon of adequacy or 
Bufficiency, 35: survey 

undar, 64; different kinds of 
toll under, 89. 90: colloction nf 
tax by. 202; extra charge for 
brassage by. 225: means for 
meeting finandal dUbcultiee 
of, 239: control and check of 
expenditure. 257; eJvil expen¬ 
diture under, 269; government 
undertakings under. 183: 
standing army under. 294» 
police organization by, 198 
Mazarin. cardinal, ordinanees of 
oetrols. fix 

McCrindle, 33 is 5. 55 ; on mer¬ 
cantile marine. 226 n 38 
MMItithi. on Mara. 42 n 33, 45. 

441144: on&flf». 117 
Medicine, expenditure on. 277 
Megasthenes. Greek ambaaendor. 
deeeribing magistrates, 26 n 5; 
on Btate-Iandlcrdism, 33, 54. 
55/ 5^: water or Irrigation 
eeai. 33, 72; on amount of 
revenue, 68; on poll tax. loe; 
on labour tax. 206: on general 
sales tax, zxo; on trade taxes. 
2J2; on mines, 224: on mer¬ 
cantile marine, 226, 190; 00 
royalty. 130; on benaficial 
expenditure. 136: on adminie- 
tratioD of Plt&tlputra, 163; 
OB medical relief. 277: on 
famizies. 262. 282: on irriga¬ 
tion, etc., 283 i on combatants, 
292.293,193.296; on adnua- 
istration of Justice, 298; on 
Indian honesty, 200 
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meaageries, iteD 3 ol epcpeoditure, 
179, 180 

Mercantile manna, Revenue 
head, 36, 123 

merchandise, divisions of, 76, 7S, 
79; taxon. 1x3 

mercbacts (wz^iA), revenue from, 
III n64: demand on, during 
fiaaaeiel stress, 139, 141 
Middle Ages, in France, octroi 
duties in the, 81 
Military, Expenditure head, 139, 
x6o, 190; receipts—Revenue 
head, 36 

Mill, J. S.. on unearned iocr^ 
raent, 112 

mimics, licence ices on, 94; 

income tax on, roz 
Mines, Revenue head, $€, 133, 
124: departBieat ol X64 
Mint (lahihAmadhyaksha), Rev^ 
fiue head, 28, 36,124,125 
Miscellasecus, Revenue head, 
36 . xt9. X39 

monasteries, item of expenditure, 
179, 180 

Monier-Williams, on bfisfu, 39 
n 21 

Uonte Carlo, gambling^houses in, 
”5 

Monte Castoril, Casinos at—open 
for gamblii^, iz6 
Uookerjea, R. K., on the date 
of the ArthaiistTA, 13: cn 
compulsory labour in South 
India, Z06 

mudritdhyakiha, visa fee—Reve* 
noe bead, 28, 132 
Muir, on iulka, 77 n 15 

capital, revenue from, 
32; value of the output on 
mines. 123 

museums, item of expendituie, 
X 79 . 180 

musiciaos, licence fees on, 94; 

income tax on, xoz 
Myos Honnos, trade centre, 77 


N 

va^palAstariniva^. revenue from 
rivers, ferries, boats, and ships. 
29 

nagaia pyavahOriMas. judicial 
officers, 198 

nSgarika, officer above sthAmha, 
28 n 5, 403 « 9 
N&girjuni hills, caves in, 173 
Nalsnda, University of, 180 
Kandana, on karc, 44«»44 
Nandas, kings—wealth of the, 133 
tutshfapnumritam, lest and for¬ 
gotten property —. Revenue 
head, 34, Z30 

Nasik, cave inscriptions—men* 
tioning ferry tolls, 90 n69; 
mentioning Usbavad&ta’s cbar> 
iCies, Z74 n 62 

nau/UlfAkatfi or iutuAakSiaiam. 

fishir^ licence, 94, 126 
nivSdhyaksha, admiral of the 
fleet, Z26,190 

Navigation, dq^artment of, 163 
New Zealand, land tax in, 70 
widAift, treasure trove. Revenue 
bead, 34: treasure trove 

nishka, coin, 46 

Nityavarsha Ajndghavarsha, la- 
scription of, 40 
nivarUtna. square measure, 47 
non*crown l^ds, 51, 33; water 
cess in, 71, 72 

O 

occupations, of artisans, bar¬ 
bers, carpenters, cobblers, and 
weavers, 29 a 13 
ocean traffic. 126 n 38 
Octrois, Revenue bead, 32, 26, 
* 7 . 36. 75 » 76. 79 . 80, 8x. xz6. 
Z18; octroi bouse, 77; exemp¬ 
tion from. 83; table of octroi 
duties and gate dues, 38 , 89: 
on salt, 96; in respect of mines, 
r23 
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Opium. Bevenii© head. 36 
On»a Faniine ComcnisuOB, 181 
OnnenuB, nwuatain, Pliny's men¬ 
tion of. 96 

ownership erf Uod. 

Land 

oxen, tax on. 45 
Oxus. the. trside centre, 77 


P 

packhone toll, in the Frankish 
kin|dom. 89 

padoi^^- miUtary servant for 
ahorse. 194 » 36 
PsUtLni plate, 46 
PalJava. dynasty. 45 
pava. coin, 125. 152 
potidua. square measure. 47 
Pft^ijya [pAuifdraha). klagdom— 
woollen prodvets iroin. 7^; 
pearls from, 76 

poaya^iAejp.warehouie—Expen¬ 
diture head. 158 

pA^yuamOia. warehouse of mer- 
ebaodise—revenue from. 38 
pAfobMmi. others' site. $i 
Paramftra Chftmundarftja. Para- 
CDlra kins. Ipaciiption oi 4> 
paraHwamvAUAnha, balance oi 
previous year—Revenue head, 
54 

paraprathira. in the baods of 
others—Revenue head. 34 
pitrigha. tax IB respect of mines. 
3*. 123 

pinhirika. villages exempt from 
taxation, zoi 

pSrUripHiam. compensaboa — 
Revenue bead. 34» 85; 
compensations 

Perosal festival, presents to the 
Jung during, 150 n 9 
parivs or pSrh/atf*. excess profits 
tax—Revenue head, 34* 

X18 


pSrtkiva, terrestrial — Revenue 
heeid, 33 57 

particular sales tax. 107. 108 
passport, fee, 132; department 
of, xd5 

ihu- 

seums oi beasts, deer, birds, 
sod snakes, heads of expen¬ 
diture. 159; SM olfO museums 
PijaUputra. capital 37 
land survey In, 73 nfii; irri¬ 
gation in, 73« 83.187; admin¬ 
istration of poll tax in. X 00: 
administration of. X63, X70: 
Yuan Cbwang's description of. 
173; parks in. 180; admiral of 
the fleet in. 190; coramlssatiat 
in, r9(, I95* >94 

in¬ 
fantry. cavalry, chatiota. and 
al^^ants. beads of expsa- 
dlture, 159 

pafpwA. towns—revenue from. 29 
PatndriJta. U9 Pi9dy<i 
peutova. weights and measures 
revenue from, 37 
Ptma-p 4 UAka, t gAAt. 1x5 
n 9t 

pextal power, fines and psnalties 
—bead of revenue. 35 
ptr/ihadamai tax on individuals, 
ioo »7 

permafient agricultural improve¬ 
ments. exempted from en¬ 
hanced assessments, iss undtr 
agriculture 

perpetual, tax. 63*^54: 

$u undar lease 
Persia, pearls from. 78 
perecoal taxes, 99 *> 4 
pimps, inccxne tax on, xox 
piffdsha. payments in kind. 45, 
2X9 ft 13X 

pipd^ra, tax. 43. xx8. E19 
piff davtshatn. fictitious travelliog 
provisions, 1699135 
Pithapuiam plate, 46 
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players on mtisic&l instruments, 
income tax on. loi 
PlehD, on import duties, 79: on 
excess profits tax. 103: on 
increment ve^e land tax, 112 
Kiny. on Indian merchandise, 
77; on salt, 96: on Indian 
extraction of oils. 121 H9; on 
the army. 101 

ficktaf. authori^ of. 63 n 34 
Polico. Expenditure head. 160. 
107: organisation under the 
Mauryas. 198; tax, 30 
Political, Expenditure bead. 159, 
id6; department. 166; missions, 
166 

Poll tax, Revenue heed, 22, 35. 
99: In England, 99; on for^ 
eigners. 29, 99. 100; in Amerl* 
can comsionwealthi. 99; on 

Ajtvihas, 100 

PoMia, water cese on sugar*cane 
growing lands in, 74 » 86 
poor relief, expenditure on. 277; 

system of. 278, 179 
Porphyhus. quoting from Bai' 
dasanes. 274 

pcrtorium. Roman tax, 80 
Portugal, octroi duties ia. 82; 

gambling In, 126 
Portuguese, decree on gambling 
by the. 213 

Posts aod tslegraphs. Revsnue 
bead. 56 

Pottiydr. bouse tax in, 40 

or pradithfiva^, col- 
lectoT'genera]. 118; special 
commissioner. 202 
pradisfUfi. police commissioner, 
165 « 14. *99, *02. 203 
pradidikoi. officers. 265: same 
as pradiihfdra, 202 
prakraya, money rent on salt, 97 
proifayaknya, acts of affection. 
123 «83 

proics/a, officer in charge oi Ires 
laboursTB. 107 


prasta, pioneers under, 291 
pfoiySdlya, loan, 136. 137 
PravarssSna, king—inscription 
of, 44, Z08 

prfkshSvltona, licence fees on 
exhibitions, 94 

premia [vySjTi, item of revenue. 

premium, special—in respect of 
mines, 223 

Presents. Revenue head, 33 n 37, 
ISO 

private ownership of land, sss 
ui*d 4 r Land 

profits, from the manufacture oi 
goods from minerals. 223; of 
coinage in respect of nzinea, 223 
prostitutes, tax on, 13, 93. 102. 
202. 141: hsirless property of. 
231; department 263; poli* 
tical service of. 166 
Protection, against social disease 
—Expenditure head, 160; ex¬ 
penditure on protective func¬ 
tions. 160 

Provincial rates, Revenue head. 
35 

provision villages. t66 n 24 
public auction, sales tax during. 

209; of land and buildings, 2x3 
public borrowing, 136; in finan¬ 
cial difficultiss. 139 
public debts. 136, 136 
Public domains. Revenue bead, 
35 

public expenditure. cl 84 ej 6 catlon 
of. 158, 260; i $4 aUo Expen¬ 
diture 

public feasts (semdfss), expen¬ 
diture on, 175 

Public iodustries. Revenue bead, 
35 

Public undertakings, Revenue 
bead, 36; expeoditaie on. 161. 
z62 

public works, 138; heads of 
expenditure, 159 
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Pu:ijab, ificideace oi land reve* 
nu« is, 70 « 6fi 

puvyosthana, plac«$ of pUgiim- 
a£e-.«cpeoditQce on the con- 
•truction of» 173 

iNuAT'AfixiOotb—tax collected 

in, 1x7 

Puabyagupta, governor — in 
charge of Kathiawar and Mai* 
wa, 163; construction of the 
laJfft Sudariana by, zM 


Q 

fuarUf. a ineaiiire. 47 
quarters, for civil oAcen, i 48 i 
Z97 «40 

R 

Rftdhigcviad Baaak, oa item, 
45 *• ji; OQ chaurfddtif09», 50 
Rftghaviaanda. oa Am 44; on 
SnM, 117 

Railways, Revenue head, 3d 
rSjabhSga, king's sbara, 4a % 33 
RftjanftrftyaQa SambhavarM^> 
iLog—record of, mentlonlDg 
tax on individuals, 100 n 7 
R&jarija 111, Chd]a kiag^levy of 
poll tax by, zoo 

HBJaiaraAii^i. work^n templee 
built by AiOka, 173 
raj^, revenue from land, 30, 37, 
48, iiS; length for Doasuriag 
lands, 46, 47 

fojja g/tAaka amauo, officer, 47 
fajJuAa^ or r^f&s. officers, 46, 
47x63, 63, X65 

Rixnacbandra, oa hara. 44; on 
117 

Raznpal copperplate, 49 
Rangaswojny Aiyangar, on the 
date of the ArifutSAsim, 13 n 3 
rdskira or nbAfran, country parts, 
29, 4s, 73; revenue from, 46 


rSehtra muAhya, political officer. 
202 

Registration, Revenue bead. 36: 

fees from guilds, 94 
relief works, in famine, Z79. 184 
leligloos tax, iz6 
reovBsions, 66 
retrenchment, 157, 204 
Revenue, resources of, 2i, 22; 
classification of, 3X/ 33, 34, 35. 
36; exemption from, 147; pro* 
portion of, to expenditure, 
135; department of, 265; from 
b(Ui. 89; from capital (miifo}, 
32; from chdfOfajj^i. 30; from 
country parts (fAsAfroip}, 29; 
from crows lai^ (me), 29; 
excise from liquor {sxrd}, a8; 
in financial difficulties, 134, 
139; from fines (dav 4 <i or 
atyp^). 87, 32; from fixed 
taxee {Airipta), 32; from flower 
gardens, 31; from forests 
(vsHO}. 31: from forts (iur* 
g4«^}, 27: from fruit gardens, 
3Z; from gheo {(ftfUatp). 28: 
from pllds of artisans and 
handicraftsmen {hStniilpiga- 
pati)> 94 ; trndi 

(vraja), 31; from houses and 
sites, 39* 40; from Irrigation 
(r^), 30: from hara. 89; from 
land and waterways {sikata- 
paJAfvSripathasika), 31; from 
land revenue (AAdgo), 29; from 
lands growing sugar-cane, 32; 
from mercantile marine, 29 
n 19: from merchants (va^fA), 
29,42; from mines (AAanf), 30; 
misceUaneous, 129; from oils 
{taih), 28 i from parigha, 32; 
from pasture grounds (ei&i* 
iam). 30; from poU taxes on 
undesirable foreigners {bdhiri~ 
Asr), 29; from prenaia {vyijf}, 
32; from premium on coins 
(rdpiAa), 32: from prostitutes 
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\vHyS). «8; from TAjju, 30: 
iroDi ro&d c«8S (uarianf), 30; 
from road of tradic ivat^ik^ 
paiha). 31; from share {bMgA), 
32: from slaughter of aalins.ls 
(sund), s8; f^m st&te gold* 
smiths (savtoftiiAd), 38; from 
sugar {kihdra], s8: from the 
superintendent of gods {divth 
Udkyakthd). 39: from superin* 
tendent of rivers, ferries, boats, 
and ships {nadip/tUtsISfbnSvaii}, 
391 from taxes on building sites 
(vdrrw^o), 38; from taxes on 
houses, 36; from threads 
(sdfra), 38; from tolls, 39 « 19: 
from towns [paffopa), 39; 
from vegeUble garden, $z\ 
from warehouse of mercbaa- 
dlie ipatsyoiamihc). s8; from 
weights and measures {paw* 
(aoe), 37; from wot field lands, 
3 * 

rice, on the date of a Sravai?a 
Belago)a inscription, :8i 
ftig Vida, on iulSa. 77 « 15; baii 
In the, 1:7 

fiivik, performer of sacrifices— 
concessions to, S73 
river toll, in the fVanlush king¬ 
dom, 69 

roads, cess or tax, 4 *< 90. 91 
fi7d, 93, X03, 104; toU in the 
Praokisb kingdom, 89; expen¬ 
diture OB the construction and 
maintenance of, 189 
Roman taxes, ss, 83*143, 60; 

taxes on jugira. 63 n 43 
Rome, Indian trade with, 77; 

general sales tax in, 108 
rope dsDcm, income tax on, loi 
Royal domain. Revenue head, 
116, 137 

Royal household, Expeudituie 
head, 139. 269 

royal measure, la^er than mar¬ 
ket measure, 97 


royalty Reveoue 

head, 230, 148; on mines, 
33 ** $7. x *3 • indulgence of— 
in huge expenditure, 237 
Rudradiman, SaOap, 206; trea¬ 
sury of, 44; Oimftr iuscriptioa 
of, 44 * *07. »35 « 7 > i® 3 < 

186; on his repairs to the 
SadarSaoa lake, 166; 00 irri¬ 
gation works, 187 
mpa. profits of coinage, 133: 
charge, 132 

rupi Aa, special premiu m in mines, 
233: charge on coins, 33, 233 

S 

sebhiUdpitapraiya^. tell upon the 
appearance of a spirit, 244 h 37 
sihajika, normal-Revenuehesd, 
33 "S? 

salariee, of governcDeat servants. 
286, 267: to king's relafroos, 
269; to oAcIals of the royal 
household, 270, 171: eccle¬ 
siastical, 173 

Sales, of bonds—Revenue head, 
33; tax, 33, 36, 39 *i 28, 107. 
108, 209: kinds of sales tax, 
207: sales tax also called 
Turnover tax, 207; tax on sale 
of articles, land, and private 
bouses, 40 

salt, Revenue head, 36, 96: duty 
on imported salt, 81, 97, 98 
samdgos. fairs or public feasts 
95 *i 23: expenditure on, 275 
Samapa, adofriistrabon of, 2^ 
Samudragupta, king—ioscripticn 
of, 44* 60 n 35 

Sanction, canon of—in expendi¬ 
ture, 156,157 

smaller divisione of 
Kharvafihas, 184 
Sanjan plate, of Amfigbavarshal, 
mentioning toll paid on the 
appearance of a spirit, 244 n 37 
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sankrSnta, whatever has changed 
haads—Revenue head, 34 
Santiparva, MahibhAvtA chap* 
ter, on amoont of mveaue, 69; 
on public borrowing, 13d; on 
revenae*Taisii)g methods dar> 
tog financial dificulties, 143; on 
exampticn from taxation, 151 
$a»’anjams, free of revenue, 230 
Sarkar, on sSkajika, 33 tt 37; on 
bkitiviham, 40 n 23 and 26 
Sarvajfian&r&pana, on Mara, 42 
«i 35, 44; on baJi, 117 
g&tvamdnya, kind of tenure, 
146 n 4 

iaiddkyAkshas. officers, 2Ci n 3 
Saurisbtia, provinoe, idd 
Mwvar^i&as, state goldsmiths'^ 
revenue from, 2d 
SSyanicbirya, on doA, 128 
Scientific and miscellaneous, 
Revenue bead, 36 
R gligman , on canon of adequacy, 
25 4t22; on revenue from 
weights and measures, 28 n 4; 
elasaiiying revenue, 34, 33; on 
ro3>al income from licences, etc. 
in mediaeval Europe, 94 n $; 
on modem poll tax, 100; on 
sales tax, 107, 109, zro; on 
exemptions from taxation, 147 
sintaJuiAUt, war tax, 2x2, zx8 
seoiorage, on coins minted, xa4, x 93 
Settlement, forms of, 65 
sjM, irrigation tax, 30, 39 
HtubayMab, buildings of any 
kind. 37; irrigation works, X83 
gkadbhdga, amount of reve¬ 
nue, dp, 126 

ska4bltJgin, king known as, 69 
Shah, K. T., on present water 
rates, 72; on salt duty in 
India, 9d* on problem of de¬ 
fence, 290 n 1 

Sb&ma Sistri, on the date of the 
ArtfiaSdstra, 13; on nSgaHha, 

28 ns; on sSHt. 30 m6; on 


pari^ha, 32 «35; on para' 
praclOaa. 34 9138: on sU\^ 
bandhab, 37: on vlUtuha, 37, 
38; on ;^<3r0, 42. 4^: ^ 

46; on oAguias, 47; on cAdns* 
ta^u. 48, so: on State-land¬ 
lordism, 38 nid; on private 
ownership of land, 6t k 28; on 
crops grown on uncultivated 
waste lands, d3 « 3d; on water 
rates, 73 n8o; on iulAa, 77 
n 25; on articles sold free of 
duty, 84; on drinking and 
manufacture of liquors, 93 
M 13; on 6a/{, 116; on rUpiko 
chaige on coins, 123; on nau- 
hahSlakam, rad n42; on sva- 
bhumi, X26 n42; on Idha, 
X42 n 32, 

shepherds, taxes on, izz 
Shims, on canon of sanction, 
137; classiiyij^ pubbc expen* 
diture, z6o; on expenditure on 
Teligiop, 2729s 47 
shop taxes, 40, 41 
Slinha]a, pearls from, 76 
nmAansAo, ordinary labour tax, 
205 

singers, income tax or, 102 
sisa, metal 223 

eiA>, income from crown lands, 
09. 4*. 43.4®. *27 
Slvaekandavannan, king, grant 
of. 45 

shandapribartimam, irrigation by 
water bits, 72 

Slaughter-house, department of. 
Ids 

Smith, U. A., on state-land¬ 
lordism. 32; on ownership of 
land, 62; on amount of reve¬ 
nue, 67, 68; OB Aidka’e efforts 
to propagate dharma, 275; on 
free hospital, 177; on chari* 
table hostel, 278; on AAdka's 
sea-going fleet, 292; on army 
pay, 195 n 28 
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Social, Bxp«Qditui 9 head, l6i 
Sohrabji, 1 . J.» ca parigka, 
32 *135; on paraprack&ra, 
34 *(38; On pSrii^ikam. 34 
n4o; on ehorarajju, 48; on 
$tat^landlordism, 38 on 

anirvShya articles, 84 K43; 
on ftsuA^Aom, 128 ft 41; on 
177 n44; on kiih' 
fhatfii^cvafah, iSo »22 
Solin, on army, 294 «i 27 
SAmeSvaraddva I, king>^ 080 rip- 
tion oi, 40 

Sopiothes, country of, 96 n to 
Southern commonwealtha, mod¬ 
ern licences in, 95 » 9 
Southern or South India, land 
tax in, 66; amount of ancient 
revenue in the kingdoms oi, 
70: ancient tolls in, 90; oom- 
puleory labour in, 106, X07; 
ancient trade taxes in, ziz 
K6b; medical relief in the 
states oi, i78;irT^t2onin, 187 
Spain, octroi duties in, 8x 
Spartans, army of the. 194 H 26 
Special assessments, Revenue 
head, 35 

iravana Be|ago]a. mention of 
famine in an jnschption at, 18 z 
Srdvasti, ancient dty, 175 
4 riv 0 ala, Hultach on, 192 h 27 
Silchandradiva, king—inschp* 
tion of, 49 

Srinive^ieBgar, P, T,, on survey 
of land, 63 ft 40 

ird/riya, hairless property of, 
130; exemption of, from taxa¬ 
tion, 130, 151 
Stamps, Revenue bead, 36 
state, as a big business man, 189 
ftate'landlordism, swbnderLsiQd 
Stationery and printing. Reve¬ 
nue head, 36 

Sten Konow, on Aarada, 46 
tiAafapiUMt>an'pa:hasika,Und iod 
waterways—revenue from, 31 


s/Adnitor, officials, 46. ITS: en¬ 
dowment of land to, 247, 2d6; 
in charge of a province, 263: 
snperior to gopa, cos, S03 
Storehouse, department of 164 
Strabo, reference to raJfuAes by. 
47; on stat^landlordism, 54, 
55; on crown lands, 56: on 
irrigation, 73 nSs; on Indian 
foreign trade, 76: on a nzoun- 
tain of fossil salt ia India, 
9dH3o: on general sales tax, 
2 oS, 2 09; on mercantile marine, 
22$; on presents to the king, 
230; on fertility of the soil, 
285 ms; on irrigation on 
1^71 on the com¬ 
missariat, 291; on animals 
used in wars, 197 
successions, tax on, 22 
SudarSana, lake, 186, i$8 
iudros, service of, in lieu oftax.t05 
Suidas, 103 

Sukra, on finance, 21; on canon 
of certainty, 34 nzo; classi¬ 
fying revenue beads, 33 **37; 
on police tax, 50; on methcds 
of revenue collection, 67: on 
amount of revenue, 69. 70: 
on water rates, 73; on iuUa, 
77 A 25: on labour tax, 206: 
on general sales tax, zo8: on 
war tax, 112: on royalty la 
raining, 223 ft 22; on budget, 
134; his scheme of expenditure 
133 «s 4i on public borrowing, 
136; on the importance oi 
interest, 137: on levenue- 
raising methods in financial 
difficulties, Z44, 243: OB re¬ 
missions, r49: on quarters for 
officials, 168: on king's tours, 
268; on irrigaCion, 287: on 
mauia, 192; on salary to the 
army, 292 n 19 

^uArofti/i, on house tax, 40; on 
land survey, 63 W38; on 
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salaries o< herdsmen^ 155; on 
OTfanisatioB ci & Idn^om, 
i$4i meotioix o£ humanitarian 
works in, i?8 

ivUa, tax—Ravanue head, 33 
«37, 41. 43» 44 . 45 "5*. 77. 
78, 79, 80, 97 « *5. 98, 103. 
XI7. 123, 148 

iulk^SSS, octroi bouse, 77, 78, 79 
sufuarUn, officer to keep ae- 
eounte of public debts, 136 
suiid, slaughter of animal^^ 
revenue Iroo, 28 
Superannuation. Revenue bead,38 
sttfS. liquen—revenue ixoxn, 28 
Surplus, canon of*^n expenditure 
*56, *57. 158: budget, X34, 
535. *55 

survey of land, see under Land 
5uaa, royal palace in—compared 
with Mauryan, 170 
sAira, thread^^revenne from, z8 
$t4s«r9(>, coin, 124 
Suvar9ag;iri, viceroyalty at, 284 
nabhumi. crown lands, lt$ n 48 
svdmxAaiTt, ownership, di 
svAsitubhyafi. private irrigation 
works, 6t n 28 
Switaerland, poU tax in, 99 

T 

taila, oils—revenue iroffl, 28 
TaksbaSila, viceroyalty at, 264: 
university ot, 279; see also 
Taxila 

Tan}ote, great temple at—built 
by ioxcad labour, 106 
tarSdSya, forty cbargeo, 203 
Taxation, canons of; adequacy 
or sufficiency, 25; of certain^, 
24; oi convenience, 23; of 
economy, 23,24; of equity, 26; 

' of variety, 2j, 26; on the 
capital value of tbe land, on 
area, sale value of the land, 
net income and according to 


produce, 65 « 45; increase of, 
in 4 nanr.i ai difficultUe, Z39; 
excessive, for tbe ricb, X42; 
exemptions from, 247, 130; 
regulated by the principle of 
surplus budget, 153 
Taxes, Revenue bead, 33; exempt 
tioixs from. 248, 252: remission 
of, 249; vfU^s free of, 43; 
forms of paying the, 22; 
Mauryan and Roman com¬ 
pared, 22; kinds of —oMcraddyi 
taxes, 44; on animals, 22, 122; 
b)tddrapadifia, 42; on tbe birth 
of a prince, 223; on building 
sites, 41,1x2; on coounoditiee 
sold. 82,26,75; cQstoxns duties, 
22, 26, 27, 75, 76, 78, 80, 81, 
97, 1x6; on exports, 42 ; excise 
duties, 2d, 73, 97; CO excess 
profits, 34, 202; 00 gambling, 
41 n 50; on grass, 45; on borne 
and foreign goods, Z2d: on 
houses, 22; on imported salt, 
81, 97, 98; on imports. 22, 
76 H 5. 7 ^. 79 i income taxes, 
22, 26, 35, xoi, 102; indirect 
taxes, 22; octroi duties, 22, 26. 
a?. 38, 75 . 76. 79 . ^ 3 . 

89. 9^. iiS. *^3: one- 
fouith oi the produce. 53 » 3, 
33; one-sixtb, 29 »x8; oa 
oxen, 45: on people coming to 
see tbe appearance of a spirit, 
144 «37; poU taxes, 22, 29, 
33, 99, 200; on sale of articles, 
40; on sale of land, 40; on sale 
or bansfer oi private bouses, 
40; sales tax, 22, 26, 29 n 18, 
X07, roS, X09; on shop-keepers, 
40, 41; on stakes in gambling. 
41 R30, 1x4, 2x5: on Bucces- 
sioBS, 22; tolls, 82 , 28, 47, 3 $, 
75 . 76. 80, 81, 89, 90. 9 *. 503 . 
126, 228, 22$, X33, 284; trade 
taxes, 29 R 28, rzii tributes 
from lands, 22; vSssniika taxes 
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42; vass&l kings pAying sub* 
sidi«8, 42; OB wood, 45 
T&xila, wealth of, 135; set eUo 
Tak^a^ia 

Taxing power, Kevenue head, 35 
testing charge, oq coins, 123 
Thomas, F. W., on the date of 
the AriXaiisim, 14; oa quali¬ 
fied state-landlocdism, 32: on 
ownership of land, 62; on 
amount of land revenue, fip: 
on Mi, it6; on prOditihets. 
165 «»14: on yuMoi and upa- 
yuhias, 265 *>15: on 
skpira. 202 
[Dakfa. metal, 125 
timber forests, revenue from, $z 
Telia, Revenue head, 22, ad, 27, 
36. 73 .76, So, Si, 103, ri6,118, 
164; identified with import 
duties, 7$ H S ', kinds of— 
thorough and traverse, 89, 
90; evasion of, fined, 92, 133; 
in respect of mines, 123 
Tosali, administration of, 164 
Trade, X89: Revenue head, 36: 

taxes, 29 M iS, 111; centres, 77; 
transport, charges ct, 1x3 
trapu, metal, 125 
traveUing allowances, 269 
Treasure trove. Revenue head, 
35 . 36. *29 

Treasury, notes—Revenue head, 
35; department of, 134, 264 
tuiya^miya. Kielhom 00, 28 n 4 
Turnover tax, also called sales 
tax, 207 

Tushispa, Yavaaa governor—in 
charge of Kathiawar and Mal- 
wa, 163; improviag Sudariana 
lake. 286 

U 

ubaiiAa or udbcHka, tax, 2X8 
udoAabhaga, water ceas, 55, 72; 
SM also water ceas 


Ujjaini, vleeroyalty at, 254 
Umbarkadu, district, 175 
unchaste women, income tax on, 

loi 

Unclaimed property, Revenue 
head, jfi 

unearned increment, 52 n 3; 

confiscatios oi 222 
United States, expenditure on 
religion in. 272 n 47 
Universities, exempt from taxa- 
Hon. X47; item of expenditure, 
179.180 

t*pak^pfa, tax, 219 e 127 
tipAyukias, officers, 283 
vsvara. cultivated land—a elassi- 
fication cf land, 64 n 40 
Ushavadtta, king—inscription of 
in the Nsaik cave, 90 M89; 
charities of. 274 a 82 
utsaiiga, forced benevolences— 
tax, 4*^ 313 
wirever, f easts, 173 


V 

veidiberona, compensation duty 
—on liquor, 98; on salt, 98; in 
mines, 123, 231 

Vaidya, C» V., on *^76, 47 a 62; 
on coBspulsory labour in Epie 
India, Z06 

vaiskamya. Fleet on, 181 n30 
Vakkula, stupa of, 274 
vane, forests—revenue from, 32 
oSnaprastha, hermits — exempt 
from salt licence, 97 
vepiA, merchants—revenue from, 

29, 42, 2ZJ n64; sualso mer¬ 
chants 

vavikpaVta, road traffic—revenue 
from. 31 

vortamilnaX, current—a classi¬ 
fication of revenue, 33 a 37 
variani, boundary or road toU. 

30. 77. 90. X03 
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vAsttnia, month'-^oUectioa of 
t&xes in, 46 

vAsanHka, t&x collected in tbe 
month vasanUt, 42 
Vaiiahtb&, on Oeasuie ttove, 
129 n 2 
troffw, site, 39 
vtotu, defined, 37, 39 
vSsiuka, Revenue head, 28, 37, 
39 . 4 ’ 

va/ihu or oastu, i*i tiesfw 
veetigaiic, Rn man tax, fio 
Vldoi, bali la tbe, 1x7; vedic 
literature on private ovmenbip 
of land, 59 

vSiyS, rrfntitiitm - tav oa, 2d: 

s«9 aUo prostitutes 
vibhUga, difference between royal 
artri market measures. 97 n 25; 
royalty in minix^ 123 
vihiras, moQasterles*-expeBditare 
on. 179 

vihSra^Stras, royal pleasure 
tours, 174 

Vikiamldi^a, VI Cbilukyakmf, 
sales tax in tbe inscriptioii oi, 
108, 109; of&ivaeti, 175 
Vira Baeajigas, corporation of. 
41 «3o 

Vtrachd^a, inscription of, ed 
Visa fee (mudrSdAyaAs/m), Seve< 
nue head, 28, 152 
Visfikha, Brabman, 46 
Vishayaplia, disbict officer, 4$ 
Visbhu, on labour tax, zo6: on 
treasure Qove, 129 ns; on 
import and export duttas, 81 
a 29: on ferry tolls, 90 n 69 
visfifi, forced labour, 44, 105, 
107; E^i^iiditure bead. 159 
Vlivavarmao, of Ualwa, irriga* 
tion worls of, 287 
vivoiJta, ccmmissarlat, 191 
iriiiiSdhyaksha, superintendent 
of ps^re lands, 84 
viviufft. pasture grounds—rave* 
cue ftoin, 30 


voluntary contributions in finan¬ 
cial stress, 139, 143 
orajA, herds—revenue head, $z, 

232 

vydfi, tax, 32, 82: premium in 
mining, 123; charge on coins. 
Its. S3* 

units of measurement in 
the AtfutfVA Vida, 64 *140 
vyustas, officers concerned mth 
religion, 173 

W 

wages, to cultivators of the royal 
domain, 36 

wandering bards, income tax on, 
lOX 

war tax, 112; rse (Uso sSo&bbakta 
water cess or rates, 55,36, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 140; amount of, 
67, 68, 72; on water lifts, 68; 
remisaon of, 149 
water lifts, cess on, 68; irrigation 
by, 7 *. 73 

Watters, on tbe wealth of TaxUa, 

135 «6 

weavers, occupation, 29 »13 
Weaving, department of, 264 
Weights and measures, charge for 
stamping, zii; department of, 
164 

wheel toll, in the Fiaxdeish 
kingdom, 89 

William tiie Conqueror, land 
survey by, 63 

Wintemitt, on the date of the 
Arlhaiisira. 13 
wood, tax on, 43 


Y 

ydcMta, gifts, 33 n 37 
ySirSvilana, fare for using the 
king’s boats, 226 
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YAvaA4]dng,Tashispb&,iQ chAx^ 
ot K&thiaw&r aod 163 

ySjana. measure, 47 
Yu4Q Cbwaa^, Chinese travsQei^ 
on amount of revenue, 70; 
ferry tolls in the time of, 91; 
on registration of families, 
109 » 7; on forced labour, io€; 
on endowments to public sei* 
vants, 1 63 ; on monasteries^ 
273: on Vibram^ditya of Sri- 


vasti, 175; CO bumanitariao 
works, Z78: CO mcseums and 
menageries, 180; on the army, 
193 

Yudbisb^hixa, king—asked to 
issue loans, 137 
yuktoi. officers, 165 

Z 

2onAras. a passage of, ros 
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